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FOREWORD 


Tlie most conspicuous evidence of 
America is found in our capacity for many kinds 
the genius of Combines to Iiarvest wheat, assembly lines to 
of mass product! • , ^ people these and similar 

manufacture au om America, too, operate on a mass 

things typify Am ■ millions of pupils and billions of 

production scale. Th y undoubtedly fostered the welfare 

dollars. Mass ° es in all areas of life depend 

of the Amcnean I)“p' ■ ^ ^ud insight of a rela- 

toaverysubstantial g 1 concern about im- 

tively few ‘ for'the^ millions we must not fail to 

proving the oppo^ ^u bring about still greater im- 

make provision lor i ^ abundant evidence that we are 

provement in our sod r- ^ _ jfj^d children and youth, 
neglecting our greatest pioneers in the held made great 

During ihe past S™ pjdying gifted children, for which they 
progress in locating a ^pioneer work, however, the gifted 
deserve by their superiority as revealed by an in- 

werc identified large y / expansion of this concept 

teUigence test. There e^^^ talented children. 

to include other types o g Chfldren is interested in 

The American uf past and in greatly broaden- 

huadingopm' ^ rr is vitaUy concerned with enlarging our 
ing these {““"‘If ""a with the discovery of better ways to iden- 
concept of aF>‘y^"“y different fields. And it is particularly in- 
tify the giftetl m m^”^„ -„.ational opportunities for gifted chd- 
telsted in f“f’S”®believe with the prophet of old that when 
dren and you*- We j^uch of the vision necessary 


.elieve witn me -- 

dren and y<m- i ,hey perish. Much of the vision neeessa^ 
people have no ''■^;‘’\u„^„\velfare must come from our gifted 
for L P'rf educated for worth-whffe leadership and produe- 

ml democracy. Children is conducUng a 

l Ameriaan Assomat mn for outstanding 

« .j“ „tye of activities ct ^ urgent needs are: a more 

jLg nature of gifted children and 

V tCom efficient ‘eachers.^mp 

TeLtn'^mt more research on die gifted, 

curricula m 
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FOREWORD 


Letters from parents and teachers and reviews of the literature 
on gifted children showed clearly that a nontechmcal book with 
pracfacal suggestions for handhng problems of the gifted child 
was greatly needed. The members of the Amencan Association 
voted unammously to sponsor such a volume A Fimhcations 
Committee was appomted, composed of Paul Witty, ChaiTman, 
Grace T. Hallock, Gertrude Hildreth, John Lentz, W Carson 
Ryan, Ruth Strang, Harvey Zorbaugh. 

This group spent two years m the preparation of the book. To 
the Committee and authors of the different chapters the ^socia- 
tion is deeply mdebted, as well as to the authors and publishers 
who granted permission for the use of quotations Special appre- 
ciation IS due Paul Witty, the editor, who m the face of great de- 
mands upon him as teacher, writer, and lecturer, generous^ con- 
tnbuted to the plannmg, writing, and editmg of the book. The 
dis tinguished authors who prepared the various chapters agreed 
that all royalties from the book would be given to the Association 
to advance its work for gifted duldren The views expressed m 
the different chapters are those of the authors and do not neces- 
sarily represent those of all members of the Association, w o vary 
m their mterpretabon of the data upon gifted chuJ^n All 
agree, however, that the gifted child is greatly neglected They 
agree, too, that democracy will be realized m its richest sense by 
recognizing the full range of abihty withm our total pop ation 
and by providing adequate opportunities for the maxim'^m de- 
velopment of every child and youth — mcludmg the gd^® ond 
the talented. The members of the Association concur, too, m em- 
phasizing the necessity for developing m gifted chJ on an 
awareness of their responsibihty not only to develop tbeir gi ts 
fully, but also to use their abihties constructively in the interests 
of democracy. Wider recogmtion and greater conservation o the 
gifted should lead to the emergence of more capable leaders m all 
fields mcludmg ait, music, education, government, and 

The Association presents this book with the conviction y 
hclpmg gifted children to find their places m the home, m le 
school, and m the comm uni ty a more effective democratic society 
will be realized 

The Asosucan Assoclvtjov ron Gifted 
llaxold F. Clark, President 
Pauline Williamson, SecTCtory 
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PROCBESS JN THE EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED 

In colonial days some teachers m Amencan schools observed 
that all children did not respond favorably to equal opportum- 
bes ” Pupils who were slow m learning were sometimes pumshed, 
tliey were usually held back m school, repeating grade after 
grade Problems associated with the educabon of the slow- 
leaming pupil became acute when compulsory attendance laws 
brought more and more children into schools for longer periods 
of bme. Because the deviabon of the extremely slow child was so 
obvious and his adjustment so difficult, he was among the first 
of excepbonal children to attract the attention of educators. Smce 
the bnght child usually conformed to sdiool routine, he was gen- 
erally permitted to drift through school with his supenor abilibes 
unrecognized and unchallenged. 


Reseorch Studies of the Exceptional Child 

Durmg the nmcteenth century research studies sought to reveal 
the nature and needs of the slow-lcaming child Similar studies 
of the gifted were not undertaken at this bme. Terman lists four 
factors which operated to limit research on the gifted: 

1 The influence of current beliefs, partaking of the nature of supersti- 
tions, regarding the essential nature of the Great Man, who has 
commonly been regarded by the masses as quahtabiely set off from 
the rest of mankind, the product of supernatural causes, and moved 
by forces which are not to be explained by the natural laws of hu- 
man bchai'ior 

2. The widespread bcLef, hardly less superstitious in its origin, that 
intellectual precoaty is pathological 
3 The Mgorous growth of democratic sentiment m Western Europe 
and America during the last fciv hundred years, which has neces- 
sarily tended to encourage an attitude unfavorable to a just appre- 
aation of nativ o individual differences m human endowment 
4- Tlie tardy buth of the biological sciences, particularly genetics, 
ps)chology, and education* 


Educational Provisions for the Gifted 


Attention to gifted children w.*as stimulated by the pubUcation 
1 X 1 IbCO of Caltons Hereditary Centus Terman behoves that this 


* M «xl SxW«. o} Ccniui Nob L Menial end Phja^ 

(Sunlord trj.mily, CJifomia Suiifid 
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book marked tlie beginning of an era of strong mterest in indi- 
vidual differences ® Some cities had already made notable adapta- 
tions to care for individual differences In 1866, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, devised a multiple track system which permitted the 
bright and gifted pupil to advance more rapidly than the average 
pupil In 1867 a flexible grading and promotional system was in- 
troduced m tlie St Louis schools It was possible under this plan 
for tlie gifted pupil to progress more rapidly through the ele- 
mentary grades ® 

About 1900, a number of school systems made rather extensive 
provisions for differences in pupil ability In some cities, such as 
Santa Barbara, California, pupils were placed m groups accord- 
ing to the results of tests The “tliree-track plan' was used in 
many cities Individualized mstruction, strongly advocated by 
Frederick Burk, of San Francisco, was practiced in other cities 

Special classes for the gifted pupil were formed in Los Angeles, 
California, Cleveland, Ohio, and Rochester, New York, m 1920 
The work of these classes was widely acclaimed as offering en- 
riched opportunities and suitable challenge for the most capable 
pupils 

From 1920 to 1930, the gifted were provided for m some schools 
by acceleration or by enrichment or by a combination of these 
practices Within regular classes, too, good teachers sometimes en- 
riched the offering for the gifted That the foregoing efforts were 
infrequent is shown by the White House Conference Report on 
Child Health and Protection It was estimated that there were m 
the United States one and one half million pupils of superior in- 
telligence who varied so greatly from the average that they re- 
quired special education ’ One investigator reported that only 
forty cities in twenty three states had schools and classes for such 
pupils In all these classes only about 4000 children were en- 
rolled ® Another indication of the small amount of attention to 
the gifted is found in the space allotted to this topic in publica- 
tions For example, m the volume on Special Education — The 
5 Ibid 

® John E Bentley, Supenor Children (New York W W Norton and Company, 
1937) p 192 

T White House Conference on Child Health and ftolection. Special Education — The 
Handicapped and the Gifted, Report of the Committee on Special Classes, Charles 
Scott Berry, Chairman (New York Century Company, 1930) 

« Ibid.p 549 
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Paul. Witty 

Northwestern Unwersiiy 


PROGRESS IN THE EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED 


Throughout history attempts have 
been made to provide appropriate education for the gifted child, 
for, as one writer has indicated, the need for special education of 
the gifted is as old as mankmd At all times, including the present, 
however, such provision has been unsystematic and inadequate 
As early as the sixteenth century, a Mohammedan ruler se- 
lected the “fairest, strongest, and most intelligent youth” to tram 
as leaders These efforts were reported to have been highly suc- 
cessful ' Of course, different concepts of superiority, based on 
factors such as birth, power, and material wealth, were dominant 
during various historical periods Intellectual superion^ came to 
be highly esteemed as a type of leadership durmg the Benais- 
sance, the Reformation, and the Industrial Revolution * Little at- 
tention, however, was given to the education of gifted children 
from the seventeenth throughout most of the nmeteenth century. 
This era was characterized by a political philosophy which held 
Riat all men are created equal Accordingly school curricula were 
designed to offer all children equality of opportunity The early 
American Republic generally endorsed this philosophy * 


1 Merle R SumpUon, Three Hundred Gifted Children ( YoiAers oo-Hudson, New 
York World Book Company, 19-111, p 1 

2 Waller M Kotschmg, “Educating the Ebte in Europe, Journal of EducatloruU So- 
ciology, Vol XIII (October, 1939). pp 70-81 ^ 

3 \rerle R Sumption, op at Cf also Merle JL Sumpbon. Dorothy and 

Lewis M Terman. Special Educaboa for the Gifted Child, Ycarb^k 

of tile National Society for Uie Study of EducaUon, Part 

ceptional CMdrcn (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 19o0), pp 253--i>0 
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Handicapped and the Gifted, more than 515 pages were devoted 
to the handicapped, while only thirteen pages were given over 
to the gifted pupiL In these thirteen pages, emphatic statements 
pointed to the responsibihty of “all mtelligent, patriotic citizens of 
the United States” to take “active and efficient steps to save this 
large number of children from the idleness, the more or less mah- 
cious mischief, and the neglect which is their portion m the aver- 
age pubhc schools of today ” The Committee which prepared this 
volume warned that it is socially reprehensible to neglect highly 
endowed children, for "m a democracy more than m any other 
form of government, high grade leadership is essential”" 

In the decade following the publication of the White House 
Conference Report, relatively litdc additional provision for gifted 
children was made m pubhc schools And, dunng World War II, 
the general neglect of education resulted m even greater depnva- 
tions for this group 


Progress m the Study of the Gifted 

Despite the fact that educational provisions for gifted children 
were conspicuously inadequate dunng the past thirty years, one 
notable contribution to the solubon of the problem of the gifted 
chJd was made Extensive scientific studies yielded a vast amount 
of information cooceming the nature and needs of this group 
Lamson designates the followmg stages in the development of 
this knowledge 

1 Dcvuuig a sCTcnufic measure that would locate superior and gifted 
children 

2. Appbmg the new mstrument in order to locate and desenbe gifted 
children, for example, the work of Terman, Hollmgworth, and 
others 

3. Expcnmcnling with special classes and other methods designed to 
offer suitable opportuiuticx for the gifted 

4. Making foUov. up studies, including experimental studies m cur- 
nculmn development at the high scliool and college level 


• lUxL,p 543 

'* ^ L-mjoa, A SluJs; cf t oun^ Ciftcd Cliildren In Senior High 

m (^«^e Ccaunbutliwii to Educatioo, \o. 424 (New York Bureau 
Teaehets CoIumbU Uuvcmt>, 1930), pp. 7-9 


Schoot, Teach 
of Tubticallons, 
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Renewed Interest in the Gifted 

Puhhcations 

Perhaps we are now entering a fifth stage in the field of the 
gifted — the stage of rapid dissemination of knowledge about 
gifted children and of a concerted effort to offer gifted and tal- 
ented children more adequate educational opportunities In fact, 
the widespread influence of a number of pamphlets and books, 
published during tlie past ten years, suggests that we have al- 
ready entered this stage For example, m Curriculum Adjust- 
ments for Gifted Children, Martens and her collaborators discuss 
and illustrate types of organization for making curriculum adjust- 
ments to care for tlie gifted m a rural community, in a small urban 
center, and in a city of 50,000 population Practices m still larger 
communities are also desenbed 
A bulletin entitled Hig/i School Methods with Superior Students 
offers additional evidence of the growing interest in the gifted 
pupil The bulletin reports a study which aimed to reveal “actual 
practices of junior and senior high schools with respect to the 
education of superior students " Although many excellent sug- 
gestions are found m this bulletin, the reader cannot avoid ob- 
serving the inadequacy of the programs However, this bulletin, 
like the pamphlet on curriculum adjustments for the gifted, re- 
flects the awakening of interest in the gifted child 

Two widely quoted books have helped spread information 
about gifted children Merle E Sumption, m Three Hundred 
Gifted Children, describes the Major Work Classes of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and mcludes a follow up study of three hundred graduates 
of these classes Provisions for gifted pupils in Los Angeles and 
m New York City have also been widely recognized The book 
Educating Superior Students, which reported pioneer studies m 
New York City, aided in bringmg about a greater desire to care 
for the gifted pupil in the high school In the foreword to this 

Elise H Martens, Cumculum Adttistnxents for Gifted Children, United States Of 
fice of Education BuJIetin 1943, No 1 (Wasluagton, D C United States Govemajent 
Pnntmg Office, 1946) 

High School Methods u.ith Superior Students, National Education Assoaation Re- 
search Bulletin, Vol XIX, No 4 (Washington. DC The Assoaation, 1941) 

Merle R Sumption, op cit , pp 34-73 
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book It IS Stated that "the time is npe for an organized effort in 
every high school as a unit and in tbe system of high schools as a 
whole to discover and develop to their fullest possibilities, these 
gifted pupils " “ 

A number of professionaJ hooks m educafaon and psychology 
have been mfluential in calling attenhon to the educational needs 
of the gifted. Leta HoUingworth^s book. Children AboLe 180 IQ, 
described the nature and needs of extraordmanly able pupils 
Like the work of L M Terman and his associates, Hoihngworth’s 
pioneer studies have had profound and far reaching effects upon 
school people Undoubtedly, the most significant Volume m 
awakening general mtercst m this field is Terman and Oden's 
The Gifted Child Crows Up ** This remarkable book describes 
the development of 1328 children of IQ ISO and above At the 
time the studies were undertaken, the average age of the children 
was 10 years The average age of the young people was 35 when 
the most recent investigation was made 

In this book, as in others deahng with the gifted, an important 
finding recurs As early as ten, the gifted child has educational 
knowledge far m excess of the average for his grade 

It is a consenauve csUmaic that more than half of the children with 
IQs of 135 or above had already mastered the school curriculum to a 
pomt two full grades bc>ond the one in which they were enroUed, and 
some of them as much as three or four grades beyond.^’ 

Under the conditions described m the foregoing quotabon the 
gifted child IS offered little that is challenging m the typical ele- 
mentary scliook Tlic neglect is even greater m the secondary 
schooL As one writer states 

The gillcd, ihc potential leaders, discoverers, and creators, however, 
are usually left to develop ihcir own skills in ihtir own way and in 
terms of pcrsonil uviUaiivc alone ’• 
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Fortunately some gifted children do make commendable prog- 
ress despite tlie prevailing lack of stimulation However, studies 
of successful and less successful young adults who were identified 
as gifted children reveal that tlie successful young people were 
in childhood more frequently recognized and encouraged by 
appreciative parents or teachers It has become clear that early 
identification and systematic encouragement of gifted children 
are responsibihties which parents and teachers must assume if 
we are to conserve talent and ability 

Work of the American Association for Gifted Children 

Among the organizations which are attempting to stimulate a 
more widespread interest in the gifted, the work of the American 
Association for Gifted Children is outstanding The primary aim 
of this association is to offer encouragement and to provide edu- 
cational opportunities for the gifted The organization has al- 
ready been responsible for sponsoring and distnbuhng widely 
articles and pamphlets dealmg with the gifted child and his 
needs For example, the April, 1948, issue of the magazme Un- 
derstanding the Child, devoted entirely to the gifted, was sent 
to many interested persons throughout the United States Other 
services of the Association include the stimulation of research, the 
plannmg of meetings to inform the pubhc of the needs of the 
gifted, and the provision of guidance and aid for gifted pupils 
At one meeting of the Association for Gifted Children, discus- 
sion centered on the most effechve ways to foster a better under- 
standmg of gifted children and youth and to improve educational 
opportunities It was suggested that a book be designed to 
awaken interest and effort among teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators m conservmg and utilizmg human talents and re- 
sources 

An editorial committee was formed whose members held in- 
terviews with leaders in education and m public life After several 
months of study, the editorial committee drew up the followmg 
list of 'essential ' topics to be included m the volume 

An example of another recent effort to stimulate interest m the gifted is the mono- 
graph Education of the Cxfted, pubhshed u 1950 by the Educational Pohaes Com- 
mission of the National Education Assoaabon of the United States and the Amencan 
Association of School Administrators 
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1 De&ution of the gifted. It was believed that this deHmtion should 
be sufficiently comprehensive to include the mentally gifted, the 
talented, and other potential leaders 
2, A description of the results of genetic studies of gifted children and 
youth It was thought that widespread acquamtance with this m 
formabon would lead to a more general appreciabon of the needs 
of the gifted, as well as to the stimulation of construcbve efforts to 
care for this group 

3 A discussion of the role of the teacher and of the significance of 
the teacher pupil relabonship m determining the nature and ex 
tent of attainment and leadership 

4 A presentabon covermg vital factors in the commumty which af 
feet the gifted child and limit or promote his full development 

5 A scebon devoted to the mental health of the gifted child and youth. 
Such a section should lead to reduebon m the personahty disorders 
which sometimes preclude the full development and expression of 
abihty and talent 

6 A study of the provisions now being made throughout the Umted 
States in offering educaUonal opx>ortumty and challenge for the 
gifted. 

7 Detailed desenpbons of some special provisions being made for 
gifted and talented pupils m soeoce, art and other fields 

8 A discussion of the role of the school administrator to reveal op« 
portunibcs and rcsponsibihues m promotmg the vselfare of the 
gifted. 

9 An annotated bibhography of mvcstigabons and reports deahng 
with gifted children and >outh. 

After this Ust of topics was assembled, an effort was made to 
obtain ibc services of educational lenders in the preparabon of 
the volume The Assooabon was successful in securing the cn- 
ihusiasbc and generous cooperation of a number of outstanding 
educators, who prepared chapters It is hoped that this volume 
will offer sbmulatioft and encouragement to teachers, supervisors, 
and adnimislrators m improving educational opportunibcs for the 
gifted. It u troc, of course, tliat school people alone cannot safe- 
guard the development of every gifted child. 

To conicne abihly and talent, educators working with other 
citizens must find wajs to idcnUfy and offeT cducabonal oppor- 
tunity for many gifted children who, at present, because of finan- 
cial olntacles, do not acquuc an education commensurate wath 
the t Ability and promise Educators must also discover means of 
tacuuiaging and nu^tivatmg many other pupils to develop and ex- 
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press more fully their unusual gifts A major part of the educators’ 
responsibility will be to work with parents m the development of 
a clearer understanding of the gifted child and his needs The 
public schools of the United States have a heavy responsibility as 
well as a unique opportunity for developing leaders They should 
seek to lessen handicaps and obstacles which many gifted chil- 
dren encounter In addibon, they should strive to provide the op- 
portunity and incentive gifted cliildren and youth require in order 
to develop m accordance with their potentiality and promise. 
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IDENT/FYiNG GIFTED CHILDREN 


Giftedness appears m many differ- 
ent forms m every cultural group and at every level of society It 
IS die source of power which has contributed most to progress at 
all times and in all places Yet, like other human resources, it re 
m ^ins a potentiality until it has been discoveied and developed 


Concepts of Gifledness 

Giftedness may show itself in the possession of a high level of 
general intelligence as measured by traditional tests Or it may 
be characterized by special abilities of a high order which are 
not necessarily associated with a high intelligence quotient In 
any program concerned ivith the identification of gifted children, 
therefore, it is important to develop metliods of detecting mdi- 
viduab of high mtellectual ability as well as those who exhibit 
special gifts in such areas as the arts, music, mechanics, science, 
social relations, leadership, and organization 

Since so many vanable factors enter into the definition of 
giftedness, it is difficult to determine satisfactorily the normal 
expectancy of giftedness in any population at any given time 
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Some autlioriUcs deiine giftedness so rigorously that not more 
tlian one out of each 100 persons might be expected to fulfill the 
requirements Others, recognizing varying degrees of intelligence, 
state tliat 10 out of every 100 might qualify for the gifted cate- 
gory provided they were given adequate opportunities for de- 
veloping their special abihties. 


Environmenlol Influences on the Gifted 

A variety of influences may cither facilitate or block tlie full 
growtli and expression of the gifted child s abilities Of these in- 
fluences the foremost is the drive to accomplish, the urge or mo- 
tivation to use exceptional abilities, which most but not all gifted 
persons possess When the drive is lacking, the chance of reaching 
eminence is remote However, the possession of exceptional abili- 
ties IS usually in itself a powerful spur The chief hazard to be 
avoided in childhood is the denial of adequate means of expres- 
sion or a lack of understanding on the part of adults of the need 
for satisfactory outlets Great unhappiness and sometimes serious 
emotional maladjustment develop when a gifted child’s mental 
tasks are too easy for him or when he invites ridicule or jealousy 
or even fear because of his manifest supenonty. 

The high but by no means perfect correlation between the 
gifted child’s economic and cultural environment and the emer- 
gence of his giftedness is an indication of the influence of early 
environmental factors The exceptions — the possessors of a drive 
to accomplish so forceful that they were able to overcome early 
adverse conditions — will occur to everyone Less familiar because 
they are obscure are those with a high potentiality of giftedness 
whose success was materially limited through the operation of 
social and emotional maladjustments or poor health or lack of 
access to suitable raw material upon which to work 


Promotion of the Maximum Growth and Development 
of All Children 

Discovermg giftedness m children is the responsibility of par- 
ents, teachers, school administrators, physicians, guidance coun- 
selors, and all others who live and work with children However, 
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the present means of identifying and guiding the gifted leaves 
much to be desired Some gifted children are recognized m their 
early years Others may not show giftedness in certam areas until 
adolescence or even maturity Still others who are potentially 
gifted may never have an opportunity to realize their potentiali- 
hes Practically every study of giftedness has revealed the great 
waste occasioned by the failure to identify and encourage indi- 
viduals who might have made significant contributions to society 
if they had been provided with opportunities to develop and use 
their gifts. 

■Recognition, of the fact that giftedness may be found anywhere, 
that it manifests itself m many forms, and is only a potentiality 
which may be slow in developuig or completely mhibited has led 
m recent years to the definition of what may be called the best 
culture medium for giftedness This culture medium is an environ- 
ment which makes it possible for each child to reach the highest 
level of leammg and accomplishment of which he is capable at 
each stage m his development. 

Ail children, no matter what their potentialities, are first of all 
children and subject to certam fundamental principles of growth 
and development Each child grows physically, mentally, emo- 
tionally, and socially at his own rate, which is sometimes fast and 
sometimes slow Each child sets his own pace day by day and re- 
acts m his own way m a variety of situations This individuality 
IS the result of the rcacbons between the child and his environ- 
ment at each stage m his development and is slowly seasoned by 
life Itself. Intelhgent plannmg of the experiences needed at each 
developmental level furmshes the sod for giftedness to take root, 
if It IS present, and to flourish to the point where it can be rec- 
ognized. 


Factors Involved in Identifying the Gifted 

In detentuning whether a child is or is not gifted many factors 
must be taken into consideration besides his performance m tests 
of mtclhgence and achievement These factors include his physi- 
cal, emoUonak and social characteristics and his pattern of be- 
havior as observed day by day in many different situations. Anec- 
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dotal records, photographs, and even self-evaluation are helpful 
in studying the child’s potentialities and needs 
If opportunities for tlie expression and development of his gifts 
have been provided and his physical, social, and emotional needs 
have been well met, the gifted child has an attractive, well- 
balanced personality with superior physical development and 
wide mtcrests The queemess, snobbishness, or antisocial be- 
havior sometimes associated with superior intelligence is not a 
hallmark of giftcdness but rather a sign of the antagonism aroused 
by social rejection or ridicule 

The performance of the gifted child is consistently superior in 
the areas of his special interests Tlie amount of information he 
has collected in some subject tliat has caught his fancy or fired his 
imagination may seem “simply uncanny ” If his general advance- 
ment is rapid on one developmental level, it usually contmues to 
be rapid as the child progresses to higher levels The gifted child 
often shows the capacity to create and to develop activities which 
are exceptional m the light of what is normally expected of a 
child of lus age and cultural background 
Wherever his gifts he, it is important to remember that the 
superior child has the fundamental needs of all children — to grow 
physically, emotionally, socially, and mentally to the utmost of 
his abilities He needs comfort, love and afi^ection, challenging 
and creative activities, and a helpful and encouraging environ- 
ment withm which to grow The good life is hving fully and 
richly at each stage of development 

Although it is important to provide special opportunities for 
the gifted child where needed, it is equally important that nothing 
be done to precipitate him into adult patterns He has a right to 
be a child —to grow up unhampered by fears and unhurt by 
pressures, mtellectual or otherwise He should not be exploited 
because of his ability but rather helped to develop as a normal, 
participating, and functioning member of the society to which he 
has so much to contribute 

Mental Tests 

Individuals vary considerably m their mnate abihty to acquire, 
arrange, and use facts Intelligence tests were devised to measure 
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ability as objectively as possible An intelligence test score is 
only a numerical appraisal of the mental abilities required in 
perfor min g a task that requires the exercise of intelhgence The 
adequacy of the intelhgence test score itself (IQ) m giving a true 
picture of the child's mlellectual endowment is conditioned m 
part by the diild’s previous experience, by the person giving the 
test, and by the child s performance and cooperation at the time 
of the test In evaluatmg the results, a reviewer needs to take 
many other factors mto consideration The test score itself usually 
gives only the barest clue to other abihbes of the gifted, such as 
imtiative, creativeness, and intellectual cunosity 

The abilities possessed by mentally gifted children which are 
measured by tests of general mteUigence may be summarized as 
follows 

Mentally gifted children have a high degree of general mtel- 
hgence m the sense of the ability to do abstract thinking and other 
types of relational thinkmg. These children rate high m respect 
to the general mteUigence factor which Spearman designated by 
the letter ‘'G” In terms of Thuistone’s theory they possess to a 
high degree most, if not aU, of the eight primary mental abihbes 
According to Thorndike, they excel m the abihbes involved in 
"abstraetT mteUigence 

The mentaUy gifted are characterized by “power” ~ that is, they 
are able to do mental tasks of a high degree of difficulty This is 
what Thorndike meant by “level” m his discussion of the attnbutes 
of i n t fiHigpocg Gifted duldzea exvienne. la. the. 

Stanford Bmet tesb, such as digits reversed, memory for sen- 
tences, vocabulary, and giving the meaning of abstract words 
The mentaUy gifted arc alert and quick. Spearman thought that 
mteUigence and speed of response were not separable to any 
great degree. Thorndike gave speed as one of his attnbutes of m- 
tcUigence Most intelligence tests take at least some account of 
the factor of speed. The mentaUy gifted are also characterized 
by broad attenbon span, by a high degree of msight mto prob- 
lems, and by the ability to generalize 

While current tests of general mteUigence will not pick out aU 
the mentaUy gifted children m any group, these tests are probably 
the most eSecUve single instnunent now available for selecbng 
such children. 
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Aptitude Tests 

Children who are gifted in the sense that they possess, to .1 
high degree, some special ability, are not so readily identified by 
tests of general intelligence. Their special gifts may lie in one or 
more such areas as art, mus{<^ drama, mecham’cs, or language 
ability. 

There is still a great deal of controversy among psychologists 
as to the nature of special abilities and their relation to genera! 
intelligence. Tlicrc is not only disagreement as to whether “apti- 
tudes” exist, but as to what their exact limits are and as to whether 
they are innate or acquired. 

So far as identifying gifted children is concerned, there is, at 
present, a tendency to use such aptitude tests as are available in 
order to cast some light at least on the nature of the abilities of 
the gifted. The value of these tests depends upon tlie background 
and training of those who interpret them. 

Reports of Parents 

While parents are likely to be biased in estimating the intelli- 
gence of their children, their reports are often of considerable 
value in identifying gifted children. After all, no teacher or psy- 
chologist can hope to have as intimate a knowledge of a child’s 
behavior over as long a period as his parents have. 

In the report on gifted children in California, Terman and 
Oden * state tliat early indications of superior intelligence most 
often noted by parents are quick understanding, insatiable curi- 
osity, extensive information, retentive memory, large vocabulary, 
and unusual interest in such things as number relations, atlases, 
and encyclopedias. Early walking and talking and the acquiring 
of the ability to read without training during the preschool pe- 
riod also serve to call the attention of parents to giftedness in 
their children. Then, too, gifted children are likely to have parents 
who are either gifted or definitely superior in intelligence them- 
selves and who are therefore more likely to have insight into the 
ability of their children. 

The factors which lead parents astray in judging their children’s 

^ Lewis M. Tennan and MeUta H. Oden, Genetic Studies of Genius: Vol. IV, The 

Gifted Child Grows Up (Stanford, Califonaa; Stanford University Press, 1947), p. 25. 
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intelligence are, according to Carroll,* bias, inaccurate observa- 
tion, and failure to keep in nund the total child populabon The 
last factor may work m either dnrection Some parents of gifted 
chddren do not recognrze the superior abihty of their children be- 
cause they have no standards with which to compare their be- 
havior As a result they accept evidences of accelerated develop- 
ment as a matter of course 


Reports of Teachers and Other Professional Workers 

One of the mteresting facts learned m investigations of gifted 
children is that teachers sometimes fail to identify diem accu- 
rately Only 157 per cent of die children nommated by 6000 
teachers, each as the most mtelhgent m his class, were found to 
be qualified for the gifted group 

Teachers often fail m picking out gifted children because they 
are inclined to evaluate a child in terms of his school achieve- 
ment, few gifted children are as educationally advanced as their 
abiUty warrants In many cases boredom with school tasks which 
furnish no challenge to their mtelligence has developed in gifted 
children poor habits of work and of thmkiag and a lack of mter- 
est m school work. 

Teachers also tend to underesbmate the abihfy of ^fted chil- 
dren because they overlook the factor of chronological age They 
forget that the gifted child may be one or two years younger than 
his classmates Reactions to the personahty of different children 
may mfluence the teacher’s evaluation of abihty Thus, a poorly 
adjusted teacher may be annoyed by the bnlhance of the gifted 
child and be jealous of him Such a teacher may be umviUmg to 
acknowledge the child's abihty Still other teachers do not have 
adequate standards of child development by which to judge the 
gifted child’s status and hence to estimate his abihty 

It would seem, then, that teachers can be of help in identifying 
gifted children, nevertheless, if teachers* judgments are relied on 
exclusively, the majority of gifted children are not hkely to be 
discovered during their school career This is a situation, how- 
ever, for which remedies are already being sought Teachers are 
now bemg given criteria for recognizing deviations from physical 


* Cwoll. Census in the MaJdns (\cw Yort McCraw Hill Book Com 

pan/, p 0 
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and emotional health in school children. An increasing emphasis 
is being placed on the value of their observations in detecting 
signs and symptoms which indicate the need of medical atten- 
tion. If only for the fact that serious emotional difficulties may de- 
velop from a thwarting of gifted children in their efforts to find 
satisfactory means of occupying themselves, the ability to detect 
giftedness becomes an important part of the teacher’s training in 
observation. 

In addition to teachers, many otlicr professional workers come 
into contact with gifted children and are a help in identifying 
them. Sometimes these individuals arc pediatricians or physicians 
in general practice. Occasionally gifted children are picked out 
by school nurses and physicians, or by public health nurses in 
their visits to homes. Social workers also come into contact with 
gifted children in their professional work. Recreation leaders may 
identify gifted children in their activities. So may Boy Scout and 
Girl Scout leaders, 4'H Club leaders, and leaders of church groups 
for boys and girls. After all, a child has home teachers and com- 
munity teachers in addition to school teachers. Almost any of his 
community teachers (recreational, religious, etc.) may, from ex- 
perience with the child, realize the exceptional nature of his gifts. 

Age-Grade Status of the Gifted Child 

Terman and Oden state; "If you arc allowed only one method 
of locating the highest IQ in a classroom, your chance of getting 
the right child is better if you merely look in the class register and 
take youngest rather than trust the teacher’s judgment.” ® 

It is doubtful, however, that this method of identifying gifted 
children is as useful as it was at the inception of Terman’s in- 
vestigation. At that time some schools solved the problem of the 
education of gifted children, in part at least, by some degree of 
acceleration in the grades. More recently there has been an in- 
creasing tendency in many school systems to group children for 
instruction largely in accordance with their chronological age 
and to provide appropriate opportunities for the gifted within the 
group. There seems to be an increasing tendency to enrich the 
curriculum for the gifted child rather than to accelerate him in 
school. 

3 Lewis M. Tennan and Melita H. Oden, op. cit., p. 6. 
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School Accomplishment and Achteoement Tests 

The man in the street may beheve that outstanding abihty m 
children will almost mvanably be reflected by supenor accom 
plishment in school Actually this is not the case Terman and 
Oden^ say that teachers’ estimates of school achievement are 
often maccurate, that when school marks m die vanous subjects 
were compared ivith scores on rehable and vahd achievement 
tests, large discrepancies were found, that m every school grade 
there were gifted children whose achievement m one or more sub- 
jects was rated as average or below for the grade but whose 
achievement test scores showed them to be as much as two years 
ahoxje their grade norms m those same subjects 

Standard tests of achievement pick out gifted children very 
much better than do school marks Terman and Oden,* discussmg 
the 1922 testing of gifted children by standard achievement tests, 
report that the average achievement quotient was 144 — that is, 
that the average gifted child s educabonal age was 44 per cent 
higher than his chronological age The same group of gifted chil- 
dren had a grade progress quotient of only 114, that is, these chil- 
dren were accelerated only 14 per cent of their ages It would 
seem, then, that standard achievement tests have a real place in 
identifying gifted children 


Further Research into the Problems of the Gifted 


Rcscarcli leading to unprovement m the means for identifying 
gifted children has already been mitiatcd Much remains, how- 
ever, to bo accomplished. The methods of idcnti^mg gifted chil- 
dren now m use serve a very important purpose, but they need to 
be rcEned, improved, and more generally applied We must rein- 
terpret some of our older convictions m the light of fundamental 
ntw principles of child growth and development 
ncstarcli slvould be planned to answer the following questions 


I How can cxcaUvc ability m Us many aspects be identified? 

2. ilow can iIjc cai»cil> for leadership be identified and wliat arc 
Uic means iluousli wluth hadenhip qiubUcs can be developed’ 


* Tcna*a Mcau U Odco op p 20. 


‘ IbU, V 27 
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0. What is llic relationship between exceptional intellectual ability 
and ability in special fields^ he., the arts, economics, government, 
science, etc.? 

♦1. Wliat is tlio relationship of environmental factors to the develop- 
ment of gifledncss? 

5. To what extent arc hereditary factors responsible for gifledncss? 

0. To what extent do factors other than high intcliectual capacity 
condition personal achievement? 

7. What is the relationship between a high degree of social ability 
and a high degree of intellectual ability? 

8. What factors encourage gifted persons to develop their highest 
polentialilics? 

9. What ciTcct docs the early identification of a gifted person have 
on his development? 

10. What means can bo developed to identify gifted persons at vari- 
ous stages of growth and development? 
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THH STANFORD STUDIES OF THE GIFTED 


The purpose of this chapter is to 
summarize briefly the Stanford study of gifted children and to 
indicate some of the educational implications of the results ob- 
tained to date 

Until early m the present century the literature on gifted chil- 
dren consisted clucfly of magazine articles and treatises written 
by doctors and educational Uicorists who almost mvanably de- 
picted the “precocious'* child as abnormal neurotic, sicUy, one- 
sided, and prone to intellectual deterioration or early death. 'The 
belief was often expressed that many of the great geniuses of 
history ^^c^c dunces m childhood. It was only after intelhgence 
tests >\ere dc\clopcd by Bmct and his successors that the psy- 
chological study of gilted children was widely undertaken By 
1920 numerous studies had been reported which were based on 
results obtained with a single subject or willr \try small groups, 
but these, interesting as they were, proved nothing about gifted 
children m general because the subjects were so few and m many 
cases imrcprcsentaUvc of their kind. Besides, the data reported 
could UMul!) not be interpreted m terms of norms for unsclccted 
subjects, because such norms were rarcl) available 
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Plan of Research 

The large-scale Stanford study which began m 1921 and has 
continued to the present was designed to discover what physical, 
mental, and personality traits are characteristic of gifted children 
as a class, and what sort of adult the typical gifted child becomes 
First, the plan required a large and unbiased sampling of subjects 
so (hat win(c\ er was found (me of the group investigated would 
presumably be true of any other representative group of similar 
mental superiority, living m a comparable culture Second, it 
was regarded as essential that the procedures used should be as 
objective as possible and so clearly deSned that the investigahon 
could be repeated and its conclusions checked Third, it was 
planned that the subjects should be followed as far as possible 
mto adult life in order to throw light on the constancy of child- 
hood traits and on the factors tliat mfluenco later achievement 
Tile mvcsttgation was not a direct attacX upon the pedagogy of 
gifted children, it was instead a search for the basic facts neces- 
sary for future progress in this field of special training Once the 
physical and mental characteristics and the developmental tend- 
encies of gifted children have been definitely established, then, 
and only then, is it possible to plan intelligently for their edu- 
cation 

The search for subjects, which was earned out by field assistants 
in 1921~22, included all of the larger and many of the smaller 
urban areas of California The method of search has been de- 
scribed m detail elsewhere * It is sufficient here to note that a 
careful check on the procedures used indicated that close to 90 
per cent of the children in the schools surveyed who could have 
earned an IQ of 140 or above on the 1916 Stanford Binet test 
were identified This figure is high enough to insure that die 
group studied was sufficiently representative to afford a reason- 
ably sound basis for generalizations 

At the end of 1922 the group numbered 1470 subjects, selected 

* Lewis M Terman and Others Ceneilc Studies of Cenius Vol I. Mental and Physi- 
cal Tratis of a Thousand Cifted Children (Stanford University, Cahlorma Stanford 
University Press 1925) Lewis M Terman and Melita H Oden, Genetic Studies of 
Genius Vol IV, The Gifted Child Grows Up (Stanford, California Stanford Uni- 
versity Press 1947) 
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1920 numerous studies liad been reported which were based on 
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Plan of Research 

The large-scale Stanford study which began in 1921 and has 
continued to the present was designed to discover what physical, 
mental, and personality traits are cliaracteristic of gifted children 
as a class, and what sort of adult the typical gifted chJd becomes 
First, the plan required a large and unbiased sampling of subjects 
so that whatever was found true of the group investigated would 
presumably be true of any other representative group of siinilar 
Lntal superiority, livmg m a comparable culture Second, it 
was regarded as essenhal that the procedures used should be as 
objective as possible and so clearly defined that the investigation 
could be repeated and its conclusions checked Third, it ™s 
planned that the subjects should be followed as far as possibk 
Lo adult life m order to throw light on the constancy of child- 
hood traits and on the factors that influence later achievement 
The investigation was not a du-ect attack upon the pedagogy of 
gifted childrel it was instead a search for the basic fact neces 
fary Ir future progress in this field of special trammg Once the 
physical and mental characteristics and the developmental tend- 
LLs of gifted children have been definitely established, then, 
and only fhen. is it possible to plan intelligently for their edu 

‘'“The search for subjects which was carried out by field assistants 
m 1921-22 mcluded all of the larger and many of the smaller 
urban areas of California The method of search has been de- 
1 , rl detail elsewhere ' It is sufficient here to note that a 
careful check on the procedures used indicated that ‘o 90 

oer cent of the children m the schools surveyed who could have 
earned an IQ of 140 or above on the 1916 Stanford Bmet test 
were identified This figure is high enough to insure that the 
group studied was sufficiently representative to afford a reason 

ablv sound basis for generalizauons 

At the end of 1922 the group numbered 1470 subjects, selected 

4 r*itTsr»r« Cpnetic Sttxclies of Genius VoL I Mcntol and Physi 
2 Lewis M Terman , Children (Stanford University, California Stanford 

S^VoriV. Sg^CU, I d Cro^ Up (SlanforA CoHomia SUmford 
versity Press, 1947) 
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from a school population of about a quarter-million The addi- 
tion later of 58 siblmgs who were too young to test at the tune 
of the ongmai survey brought the number of subjects to 1528 (857 
boys and 671 girls ) . Approximately 70 per cent of the group were 
of pre-high school level \vith a mean age of 9.7 years The re- 
maimng 30 per cent were of high school level with a mean age of 
15 2 years 

The standard set for mdusion m the group was 140 IQ for 
Bmet-tested subjects and 135 for high school subjects selected on 
the basis of the Terman Group Test Mean IQ of the former group 
was 151 0, of the latter group, 142 6 Because of insuflScient ‘‘top” 
m the Terman Group Test, it is estimated that an IQ of 142 on 
this test IS probably equivalent to a Stanford-Bmet IQ of 150. 
The standard set was purely arbitrary and was merely mtended 
to insure that subjects admitted to the group would rate within 
the highest 1 per cent m general intelhgence as measured by the 
tests used. 


The data obtamed for all subjects included extensive descnp- 
bve and case-history material supphcd by parents and teachers 
on blanks specially prepared for home and school In addition to 
such general information, both the Home Blank and the School 
Blank called for ratings of the child on 25 carefully defined traits 
Other data obtamed chiefly from what was called the Mam Ex- 
perimental Group of 660 pre-high school subjects mcluded medi- 
cal cxammahons, anlhropometnc measurements, scores on the 
Stanford Achievement Test, scores on abattery of seven character 
tests, scores on the Wyman lest of mteUectual, social, and activity 
mterests. scores on a test of play mlerests affordmg mdices of 
masculmity, matunty, and soaabihly of mterests, and a play m- 
fonnaUon quoUenl, home ratings on the Whittier Scale by field 
assistants, and records of booU read by subjects dimng a penod 
of two months. Comparable data were obtamed (where they 
were not already available) from unsclected children for all of 
the above items except the medical examinations, the home rat- 
mgs, and the information supphcd by parents. 


Composite Portrait of the Gifted Child 

prcscnicu as a composile portrait of the 
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group Tlie method of composite portraiture is useful m calhng 
attention to central tendencies and m providing a basis for gen- 
eralization as a guide to educational practice It tells us what the 
typical gifted child is like, though of course it tells us little about 
the range of mdividual dilferenees witliin the group This ranp 
IS fairly wde, but it seems best to begin with a description of the 
chdd tliat will depict the typical rather tlian the atypical sub)ect 
First of all, tlie average member of our group is a slightly bet- 
ter physical specimen than the average child of the 
the evidence obtained from the medical examinations, the health 
histones, and die aiitliropometric measurements is unanimous and 

conclusive on this point i . j 

Educabonally. the avemge gifted chi d is accelerated in grade 

placement about W per cent of his age. but “ 

ment test of subjects in grades 2 to 8 showed that m mastej of 

the school curriculum he is accelerated about « P“ 

age The net result is Uiat the average gifted child is held back 

tvTO or tliree full grades below the level which he has already 

attained m school subjects «i. Kicrh 

The achievement quoUents of the gifted were not equally hgh 
ine acniovemcni q covered m 

m all school subjects ‘ children was 

our tests, the Ithmetical reasonmg. and 

sri: a t “2“ 

:!rSXV..- " 

“r -r. 

achievement quoUents of th g P 

given age there was a wi g ^ opportunity to check 

school attendance, thus P" ^ J qooUent For example, m 

years of the length of school at- 

our ten-year gifted group * ,^,ts were given ranged 

tendance at the Ume th correlaUons were 

from less than two yems t ttehievement quo- 

computed between lengt ^ correhUon u,as 

Uents m the ™rious school subje ,ohool this would 

found winch dtffered reliably from -ero in mg 
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probably not be true, but in the earlier years, at least, length and 
regularity of attendance have surpnsmgly little eHect upon the 
gifted child’s achievement The school, evidently, is failing to do 
its part in his educabon 

Another quesbon answered by the achievement tests was 
whether die gifted child tends to be more uneven or one sided in 
his abihbes than the average child Although there is a wide- 
spread tradibon that such is the case, analysis of the achievement 
tests showed that the amount of unevenness m the subject-matter 
profiles of gifted children does not differ significantly from that 
shown m the profiles of unselected children 
The intctests of gifted children ate many sided and spontane- 
ous They leam to read easily and read more and better books 
than the average child At the same bme, they make numerous 
coUecbons, culhvate many kinds of hobbies, and acquire far more 
knowledge of plays and games than the average child of their 
years Perhaps the most significant thing about the play prefer- 
ences of gifted children is that (hey reveal a degree of interest 
maturity two or three years beyond their age norm. The test of 
knowledge about pla}S, games, and amusements showed that the 
typical gifted child of 9 years has more play mfonnabon than the 
average child of 12 

A battery of se\cn character tests, selected from those devised 
by Cady’ and Raubcnheimer,* showed gifted children above 
average on every one As compared with unselected children they 
are less inclined to boast or to overstate their knowledge, they 
are more trustw orthy when under temptaUon to cheat, their char- 
acter preferences and social atbtudcs are more wholesome, and 
ihc) score higher in a test of cmobonal stability On total score of 
the character tests, the typical gifted child of 9 years tests as high 
as the average child of 12 or 13 
On the Wyman interest test the proportion of gifted subjects 
exceeding the mean of unseiccted children was SO per cent for 
intellectual uitcrcsts and 8-1 per cent for social interests In acbv ity 
interests the means of the two groups were almost identical 


i‘o”Sr louuul of IXWcocv 

« AJxat S. jVa ttpcrlncG.il Stud/ of Some Bcha%Tof Tra.{« of th* 

Monegrepfw, V oL XX.\IV, \o 159(1925) 
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Ratings on 25 traits by parents and teachers confirm the evi- 
dence from tests and case histones The proportion of gifted sub* 
jects rated by tlieir teachers as superior to unselected children of 
corresponding age was 89 per cent for mean of four intellectual 
traits, 82 per cent for mean of four volitional traits, 67 per cent 
for mean of three emotional traits, 64 per cent for mean of four 
moral traits, 61 per cent for mean of two physical traits, and 57 
per cent for mean of five social traits Only on one trait — mechani- 
cal ingenuity — were they rated as low as unselected children, 
and this verdict is contradicted by the results of mechanical apti- 
tude tests 

There are hvo facts which stand out clearly in the composite 
portrait (1) The deviation of the gifted subjects from the gen- 
erahty is in the upward direction for nearly all traits There is no 
law of compensation whereby the mtellectual superiority of the 
gifted tends to be offset by inferiorities along nonmtellectual lines 
(2) The amount of upward deviation is not the same in all traits 
It IS greatest in those aspects of behavior most closely related to 
mtelligence originality, intellectual mterests, and ability to score 
high in achievement tests In school work the gifted are best in 
the ‘ thought^' subjects, whereas average children are at their best 
in subjects that make least demands upon conceptual thmkmg 

The reader is cautioned, however, to bear in mind the limita- 
tions of composite portraiture Gifted children do not fall into a 
smgle pattern but mto an infinite variety of patterns One can 
find within the group individual examples of almost every type 
of personality defect, social maladjustment, behavior problem, 
and physical handicap, the only difference is that among gifted 
children the incidence of these deviations is, in varymg degrees, 
lower than in the general population 


Results of FoUow-up Studies of the Gifted, 1940 and 1945 

In 1923, 1924, and 1925, the subjects were followed up by means 
of information blanks sent to parents and teachers In 1927-28, 
field workers visited the homes of nearly all of the subjects still 
hvmg in California, retested them for intelligence, administered 
a variety of achievement tests, and brought the case histones up 
to date Extensive data were obtamed for subjects outside of 
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blanks fiUed out by parents 
and the subjects themselves » The next foUow-up of lie entire 

group ‘bat also was carried out by mfonna! 

bon blanks sent to the subjects and their parents. 

work Smnl tT ^ summary here of the foUow-up 
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4 14 per cent for males and 3 98 per cent for females According 
to tlie life tables of Dublin and Lotla/ based on mortality rate 
for the general white population, the expected mortality rate by 
age 30 for persons who were alive at age 11 was 5 37 for males 
and 1 63 for females, or a little above 5 per cent for the sexes 
combined Thus the proportion of deaths in our total group was 
only about four-fifths of the expectancy for the general white 
population of comparable age. 

Of the 61 deatlis to 1910, natural causes account for 39, acci- 
dents for 15, and suicides for 6 The accident and suicide rates 
approximate those of the generality of comparable age Of 13 
known deaths between 1940 and 1945, war casualties accounted 
for 5 

General Health and Phystque 

Funds were not available for a repetition of the medical ex- 
aminations, but considerable mformation on health was obtained 
from die subjects themselves and from Uieir parents On a five- 
point rating scale nearly 91 per cent of the men and nearly 83 per 
cent of the women rated theur health in 1940 as “very good’ or 
“good ” The rating “fair” was given by 7 3 per cent of men and 
12 8 per cent of women, while only 1 9 per cent of men and 3 7 
per cent of women rated health as “poor” or “very poor” In gen- 
eral, these self-ratmgs agreed rather well with the case history 
data Both sexes exceeded m height not only the norms for the 
general adult population, but also the norms for college graduates 

Mental Health and Adjustment 

On the basis of extensive case history information we classified 
the subjects m 1940 and again in 1945 on mental health and ad 
justment into four categories (1) sahsfactory, (2) some malad- 
justment, (3a) serious maladjustment without psychosis, and 
(3b) serious maladjustment with psychosis The ratmgs 1, 2, and 
3a, though based on a large amount of specific information, are 
necessarily subjective and ladc comparative norms However, the 
rating 3b was based on actual hospitalization for some form of 
mental breakdown, and so can be compared with the insanity 

^ Louis I Dublin and Alfred J Lotka Lengf/i of Life (New York Ronald Presi, 

1936 ) 
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rate in tiie genera\ population The ratings were distributed as 
follows m 1940 and 1945 


1040 J£il 


Rates cs 

StAt-ES 

FEAfAlXS 

% 

SIAIXS 

FEMAI.F.S 

% 

1 Satisfactory adjustment 

2 Some maladjustment 

3 Senous maladjustment 

79 0 
163 

817 

13 9 

77 9 

16 8 

80 0 

14 6 

a Without ps>cKosis 

33 

3.5 

39 


b With ps>chosis 

08 

08 

1-3 



In comparison with the best norms available for the generahty 
of corresponding age, the insanity rate to 1945 for the sexes com- 
bined was shghtly lower than Pollocks cYpcctancy rate for the 
generality to age 35 * The rate for nervous disorders other than 
insamty was low Alcohol was a fairly serious problem >vith 1 o 
per cent of the men and 09 per cent of the women The de 
Imquency rate, as might have been expected, was far below that 
of the generaU^ 

Adult Intelligence Status 

In 1940 a difficult intelligence test, specially devised for die 
purpose, was given to 954 of the sub}ects who could be reached 
by the field workers, and to the spouses of those who were mar- 
ned. The test has a very high rehabihty and affords a superior 
measure of much the same kind of intelhgence as is measured by 
the Stanford Binet or the Terman Group Test How intelhgent 
were the gifted subjects as adults? 

For several reasons the question can be answ ered only approx- 
imately From the best evidence available it appears that the 
group at the mean age of 30 years averaged between 2-1 and 2 5 
standard deviations above the generahty of adults, as compared 
with 3 15 standard deviabons by which they exceeded their age 
norm when tested in childhood A considerable part of the appar- 
ent drop can be accounted for by the fact that the test used in 
1940 does not measure exactly the same functions as that used 
m childhood. Another part of the apparent regression is purely 
statistical and spunous, due to the fact that when a group of sub- 
jects has been selected on the basis of a high “found” score (m 

» HoraW \u Pollock, Disease and Socud Welfare (Lbca. New York State 

Hospitals Press. 1&41) 
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stead of a ‘'true” score), some average regression can be expected 
e\cn if the test should be repcifcd only a month later. 

Tlie 19 10 scores indicate tliat no subject had regressed to the 
intelligence of an a\crago adult, and that probably no more than 
10 per cent were as low as llie 85th percentile of adults The 
mean score of the group was nearly a standard deviation above 
the mean of college students, and a third of the group rated above 
tlic typical Pill Beta Kappa graduate, or the Ph D graduate, of 
Stanford University Obviously, the group as a whole has re- 
mained superior despite the fact that some of the individual cases 
have not held tlicir own As a rule, tlie bright child remains bright. 

Marriage, Ditorcc, and Fertility 

By 1915 approximately S-1 per cent of both sexes had mamed, 
a far higher figure than has been found for tlie generality of col- 
lege graduates • 

The number divorced or separated by 1945 was 14 per cent of 
the men and 10 per cent of Uic women Strictly comparable data 
for Uic generality arc not available because census figures are 
based on present marital status and not on marital history How- 
ever, tests of marital happiness given in 1040 yielded higher 
mean scores than had been found for less selected subjects Men- 
tal selection is indicated by the fact tliat the gifted subjects have 
chosen spouses whose average intelligence score is equal to that 
of the average Stanford graduate 

By 1945 the number of children bom to the group was 1551 
At Aat date tlie mean number of offspring for subjects who had 
been married five years or longer was 1 52 It is too early to pre- 
dict whether tlie ultimate fertility of the group will be sufficient 
to mamtain the stock The mean IQ of 384 offspring given the 
Stanford-Binet was 127 7 The proportion of deceased among off- 
spring of the gifted subjects to 1945 was 2 3 per cent^ which is 
far below the rate for the general population 

Educational Histones 

By 1945 approximately 90 per cent of the gifted men and 86 
per cent of the gifted women had entered college, and 70 per cent 

® Franldm L Babcock, T/ie U S College Graduate {New York Macnullan Company 

1941) 
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of the men and 67 per cent of the women had graduated. These 
figures are about eight hmes as great as for the general popula- 
hon m Califomiaa 

Of those graduating fcom college, 68 per cent of men and 60 
per cent of omen returned for graduate study Graduate degrees 
were taken by 51 2 per cent of men graduates and 293 per cent 
of women graduates Tbe followmg numbers of subjects had 
taken \anous graduate degrees \I A., 195, graduate law degree, 
82, Ph-D or other doctorate, 73, M D , 54, Master of Business 
Admmistration, 21, graduate degree m engineering, 16, other 
graduate degrees, 43 The proportion taking each of these gradu- 
ate degrees is many times the proportion that would be ejected 
m a random group of subjects 

The aierage grade in college, while superior, ,vas not always 
so high as might have been expected from a group of such marked 
mtellectual supenonty Of those graduating from college, 775 
per cent of the men and 82.5 per cent of the women had average 
college grades of B or better Graduating "with honors’* were ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of both sexes 
About 20 per cent of both men and women attending college 
received one or more scholarship or fellowship awards during 
then: undergraduate jears Graduate scholarships or fellowships 
were awarded to 26 per cent of the men and 13 per cent of the 
women taking graduate work. Graduate assistantships amounted 
to appioxunately $350,000 In addition, however, the subjects 
during the undergraduate years alone earned about §670,000 by 
outsufe work. This fact highlights the need for more scholarships 
and fellowships 

Despite the fact that the mean age at graduation was more 
than a year below the average, both the men and the women of 
the group parbapated m extracurricular acbvibes to a greater 
extent than the generality of college students 

In view of the very superior record for the group as a whole. 
It is surprising — not to say appalling — to find that of those en- 
tering college 8 per cent of tbe men and 2 per cent of the women 
“fiunked out” one or more times That their failure was not usually 
due to lack of ability is shown by the fact that nearly all of those 
disqualified made high mtelligence scores m 1940 and by the 
fact that nearly half of them later re-entered and graduated. At 
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least a fourtli of them even completed their work for a graduate 
degree 

A majority of those whose grades m college were mediocre or 
below passing were interviewed regarding the cause One of the 
most common explanations given by the subjects was that m the 
grades and high school they had made high marks without doing 
any serious work and that in college tliey underestimated the 
amount of work necessary to ‘get by” Several stated that in high 
school tliey hid developed feelmgs of inferiority because of bemg 
younger than their classmates, and that on entermg college they 
deliberately decided to “go all out ’ for popular activities and the 
pursuit of leadership Some of these cultivated an adult swagger, 
lied about tlieir ages, and affected complete mdiiTerence to scho- 
lastic marks A few said that they became disgusted with college 
because of instructors who discouraged initiative and permitted 
no latitude of opinion on controversial issues There were a good 
many instances in which the poor record could be accounted for 
by lack of proper guidance m the selection of a major held On 
changmg their major to a field more m line with their interests 
such students often became outstanding m their achievement 
Other factors were personality maladjustment, general lack of 
ambition, and overwork for self support 

Occupational Status and Earned Income 

A quarter century after the subject were selected for study 
solely on the basis of a high intelligence score we find almost half 
of the men engaged in one or another of the professional occupa- 
tions This is eight or nme times the proportion so classifiable m 
the California generality of employed males (US census, 1940) 
Approximately 80 per cent of the men are in the two highest occu- 
pational groups I, the professions, and II, the semiprofessional 
and higher business occupations In the generality only about 14 
per cent are in these two groups Occupational Groups IV to 
VII on the Minnesota Occupational Scale account for about half 
the generality of employed males, but for only 4 per cent of the 
gifted men (of whom not one m 1945 was in either Group VI or 
Group VII) Durmg the depression when 15 to 20 per cent of 
employable males in California were unemployed, the proportion 
of unemployed among our gifted men was not over 1 per cent 
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Nearly all of the single women who had completed their school- 
ing were employed full time in 1940, as were also close to a third 
of the married women. Office and business occupations were the 
most frequent, accounting for 35 per cent; teaching below college 
level was next with 21 per cent; and college teaching and pro- 
fessions requiring a graduate degree (such as law, medicine, psy- 
chology, etc.) accounted for 11 per cent. There were 29 per cent 
in other professional or semiprofessional occupations and 4 per 
cent in miscellaneous nonptofessional occupations. 

In earned income the contrast between the gifted^ group and 
the generality is significant but less spectacular. For the calendar 
year 1944 the average earned income of the gifted men was 
$4700; of the employed women, $2600. At that time the average 
age of the subjects was some 20 years below the age when maxi- 
mum earning capacity is ordinarily attained. Yet, despite their 
relative youthfulness, 13.5 per cent of the men reported earned 
incomes of $10,000 or more. The proportion of gifted men with 
earned income of §5000 or over in 1944 was more than six times 
as great as the 1944 proportion reported by the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute for employed males of all ages in the United States 
(45.4 per cent as against 7.4 per cent). The earnings of gifted 
women employed full time are closer to the earnings of the gen- 
erality than are the earnings of gifted men. 

We would emphasize, however, that occupational classification 
and earned income are inadequate criteria of life success. Apart 
from the fact that there is a considerable range of success within 
each occupational class, one must allow for ffilferences in educa- 
tional opportunity and for subjective factors determining occupa- 
tional preferences. With respect to earned income, many of the 
great men of history would have made at age 35 a poor showing 
in comparison with tlic average man in the gifted group. Thoreau, 
for example, probably earned fewer dollars in his entire lifetime 
than the average earned by our gifted men in the single year 
1944. 

Publicfitions and Patents 

By the end of 1945 the group had published about 90 books or 
monograplis and approximately 1500 articles which appeared in 
scieniiHc, stholarly, or lUeraiy magazines. The publications, both 
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major and minor, cover a wide range The books include 8 college 
textbooks ( 1 of which have been translated into foreign lan- 
guages ) , 1 1 \ olumes of fiction and 3 of poems, 2 medical treatises, 
2 books of popular science, 5 m the social sciences, and several 
storybooks for children 

More than half of tlic 1500 articles arc of scientific nature and 
are widely distributed among the physical and engineering sci- 
ences, the medical and biological sciences, and the social sciences 
(including psychology) The others include articles on current 
events and literary topics, numerous poems, and 50 or more short 
stones 

Patents granted to members of the group number more than 
100. Nearly half of these were granted to hvo men, one of whom 
IS m radio engineering and the otlier in chemistry Two patents 
have been awarded to one of our women, both m the field of 
metallurgy 

Examples of Achievement 

By 1947 some 21 members of the group were listed m American 
Men of Science and 7 in Who^s Who tn America One has been 
elected to membership m the National Academy of Sciences 
about the greatest honor, short of a Nobel prize, that can come 
to an American scientist A few specific examples follow, selected 
from many which could have been given 

A physicist who is director ol one ot the great laboratories devoted 
to the applications of atomic energy 

A historian who was director of an important war project, m which 
position he directed the work of more than a hundred social scientists 
A professor of physiology who was co director, durmg the war, of 
the most important mvestigation that has ever been made on the phys 
lological, biochemical, and psychological effects of prolonged semi 
starvation 

A professor of engmeermg who served throughout the war as di- 
rector of a government research laboratory which employed hundreds 
of scientists and technicians, spent millions of dollars, and created de- 
vices that definitely shortened the war 

Among the men who have taken medical degrees, several have 
achieved a national reputation One is a widely known plastic surgeon 
One IS described by his coDeagues as the most productive researcher 
m the medical school m which he teaches One is head of the depart- 
ment of public health m a leading medical school Another at tlie age 
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of 33 was chief of psychiatric therapy in, one of the great combat areas 
of the war and later made the official psychiatric examinations of the 
top ranking Nazis held for trial at Nuremberg 

A professor of pbarmacology had published more than a hundred re- 
seardi contnbutioas before the age of 33 

One of our psychologists is director of a great research institute and 
IS generally regarded as among the country s ablest psychologists of 
the younger generation 

One of our K:ientisls is an oceanographer who was chief of a tech- 
nical staff at the Bikmi atomic bomb explosions Another member of 
the group participated m this event, and a third was mvited to be pres- 
ent but was unable to accept 

One of our West Pomt graduates is a bngadier general m the Army 
Air Force 

One of our two members of the State Department has been pro- 
moted to the position of chief for one of the most cnbcal areas m the 
entire world 

Two of the men have won national recogmbon as \vnlers of ficbom 
One of these has published seven detecbve novels The other has pub- 
lished three novels and scores of arbcles and short stories based upon 
technological themes 

One of our men is a relabvely young mobon picture diredor who is 
recognized as among the most talented in the country 

Two men have risen to posibons of importance m the aircraft in- 
dustry, one as chief structxiral engmeet for a leading airplane manu- 
facturing firm the other as chief legal counsel for another firm 
Far fewer women than men m our group have made records of out 
standmg achievement. This is hardly surprising m view of the fact that 
only a small minority of them have gone out vvholeheartedly for a 
career One, however, is a gifted poet, two are successful novehsts 
(one of whom is also a well known journalist), another is a talented 
actress and the author of a successful Broadway play 

Two women are missionaries one m the Far East, the other in Africa. 
The latter has translated a volume of religious hterature into an Afri 
can language. 

Six of our women hold the N! D degree and 13 the degree of Ph.D 
Several of these have authored numerous research pubheabons Among 
the ablest of the viomen scientists are a metallurgist a bacteriologist, 
a biochemist, and a psychologist. Several other women are having suc- 
cessful careers as psychologists without having completed their work 
for the doctorate 

A good many of the women have made their most notable achieve 
ment in the selection of a mate Two of the husbands are eminent 
musicians, and several others have won national recognition in the 
ohyslcak biological or social sciences. 
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Achievement in Contentment 

Our discussion so far has been concerned with the achievement 
of eminence, professional status, and recognized position in the 
world of human affairs. But these are goals for which a large pro- 
portion of highly intelligent men and women do not consciously 
strive. Many of them ask nothing more of life than happiness and 
contentment in comparative obscurity. Since we have no yard- 
stick for measuring the intangible achievements that make for 
contentment, we venture no estimate of the success of our gifted 
subjects in this quest. We do not even know whether they are 
more happy or less happy than the average person in the gen- 
erality. We do know that they are better fed, better housed, and 
better doctored than the average person, that they are in a posi- 
tion to care better for their children, and that they have less rea- 
son generally to be anxious about the futiue. Such things cannot 
insure happiness, but they would seem to favor it. 

Factors in the Achievement of Gifted Men 

The method of investigating such factors was to compare the 
most successful men with the least successful in order to discover 
what variables discriminate between the two extreme groups. The 
study has been limited to men because of obvious difficulties of 
estimating the success of the women who have not gone out for 
a career. 

Three psychologists independently examined the records of 
730 gifted men who were 25 years old or older and from these se- 
lected the 150 most successful and the 150 least successful, 
roughly the top and bottom 20 per cent The primary criterion of 
success was “the extent to which a subject had made use of his 
superior intelligence,” Earned income was given little weight ex- 
cept where it seemed clearly indicative of success as above de- 
fined. The tNVo groups have been designated as A and C. Com- 
parison of the groups on some 200 items of information obtained 
between 1922 and 1940 brought to light many interesting facts, 
of which only a few can be summarized here. 

The educational and occupational records of these two groups 
presented a vivid contrast. Of the As, 90 per cent graduated from 
college; of the Cs, only 37 per cent Approximately 76 per cent 
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of the As but only 15 per cent of the Cs completed one or more 
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Some of tlie most interesting A-C differences were brought to 
light by self-ratings by the subjects, ratmgs on the same traits by 
tlieir wives and parents, and ratings on certam other traits by the 
field \vorkers The subjects, their wives, and their parents showed 
remarkable agreement m rating the A’s far higher tlian the C’s 
on perseverance, self-confidence, integration toward goals, and 
absence of mferionty feelings 

Everything considered, there is nothing m which the A and C 
groups present a greater contrast than in drive to achieve and in 
all-round social adjustment Contrary to the theory that great 
achievement is usually associated with emotional tensions which 
border on the abnormal, in our gifted group superior success is 
associated with stability rather than mstabihty, with absence 
ratlier than presence of disturbing conflicts — m short, with well- 
balanced temperament and freedom from excessive frustration 

The Education of Gifted Children 

Although the pedagogical procedures best adapted to gifted chil- 
dren have never been adequately worked out, it would be 
impossible to follow a large group of supenor subjects from child- 
hood mto adult life without arriving at some convictions regard- 
ing what IS wise to do or to avoid The following suggestions, se- 
lected from many which could be given, mdicate some of the 
major impressions that have grown out of our experience 

Prodigy Making 

Some have expressed the belief that any child can be made a 
prodigy by intensive mental culture during the first four or five 
years of life, but we have imcovered no factual data that support 
such a view Such intensive culture does not appear to be at all 
necessary for the fullest development of the child's natural ability 
Many of the most successful of our gifted subjects had no formal 
mstruction of any kmd until the age of 6, 7, or even 8 years One 
boy who did not know his letters at the age of 8 years graduated 
from a umversity at barely 20 with die highest grades in his class 
of several hundred 

However, this case is not mentioned m support of the view that 
children should not learn to read till the age of 7 or 8 years There 
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IS no reason why a child should not do so at 5 or even 4 years, if 
he wants to and can accomplish it with a nunimum of instruction. 
Early reading will do no harm so long as it is not permitted to 
crowd out a host of other interests just as important. 

In decidmg upon the tune for any particular kmd of instruction, 
the highest wisdom is to follow the lead of the child’s interests. 
Forced culture breeds an unnatural pnggishness and m other 
ways leads to disappomtment Prodigy making by such methods 
IS at best a sorry busmess, and at its worst is httle less than 
cnnnnal. 

AnstLering Questions 

The gifted child not only asks more quesbons than the average 
chjd, but he asks more mtelhgent ones and asks them more in- 
sistently. This IS the opportunity of teachers Knowledge acquued 
when it IS wanted is quickly assimilated and becomes a permanent 
part of the mental structure Teachers who take the innumerable 
quesbons of the child seriously and answer them as fully and 
truthfully as his intelligence will justify or as their own informa- 
tion will permit are sabsfying the most important of the child’s 
educational needs When a quesbon is asked which the teacher 
cannot answer, a good plan is to have the duld look up the an- 
swer himself with a little direcbon as to where and how he may 
be able to find it For the teacher to make a pretense of knowing 
what she does not know, or to give an answer which is incorrect 
or inexact, is worse than to ignore the child’s quesbon altogether. 

Hobbies 

An outstanding charactensbc of gifted children is the number 
and variety of theu hobbies, many of which have large educa- 
bonal value Among those which can be recommended most 
hearbly are electncal expenmentabon, photography, work with 
engmes and motors, chemical expenments, boat makmg, shop 
work of various kinds, crop growing, athletics, and collccbons. 
Many a boy learns more physics in working with his motor or 
radio outfit than the high school can teach him m a year. Many 
another lays a solid foundabon of biological knowledge by such 
hobbies as bud study, butterfly collecbng, animal raising, etc. 
Geography, mmcralogy. physics, chemistry, botany, and zoology 
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are all subjects in which the bright child can make rapid progress 
by means of collections or amateur experimentation. Such hobbies 
are in a majority of cases as suitable for girls as for boys, especially 
photography, nature study, collections, and crop growing. 

Children who do not have hobbies should be encouraged to 
develop them. This can best be done by giving them some ac- 
quaintance with the hobbies of other children. When a worth- 
while interest has begun to develop, it should be encouraged. 
Hobbies lose a large part of their educational value if one suc- 
ceeds another too rapidly. Yet some gifted children keep three or 
four going at the same time for long periods, and profit from all. 
Others seem to gain more from one or two continued throughout 
childhood and perhaps even into adult life. In tlie case of several 
of our subjects a childhood hobby led directly to a vocation. 

Heading 

By the age of 9 or 10 years the gifted child should be doing a 
wide variety of reading. A majority will do so without special 
encouragement, provided plenty of books are accessible, but a 
few will not. There is a vast quantity of suitable literature avail- 
able for children of all ages and it is an important function of the 
school librarian and teacher to help tiiem find it. What is suitable 
depends as much on the child’s interest as on literary quality. The 
latter, we are inclined to think, is sometimes overstressed, espe- 
cially by some librarians and teachers of English. Other things 
being equal, good literature is of course preferable to mediocre, 
but there are many books of questionable literary quality^ which 
greatly appeal to children and do them no harm. In the begin- 
ning, at least, quantity and variety of reading are almost as im- 
portant as quality. Many of our subjects by the age of 12 years 
had read himdreds of books, good, poor, and indifferent, and 
among these readers are some who in later years have shown 
considerable literary ability. Once a liking for books has been de- 
veloped, the gifted child will gradually come to prefer the better 
to the poorer. 

The child of superior intelligence is likely to show a preference 
for books which are usually preferred by older children. This is 
entirely natural and should not be discouraged. If a gifted 11- 
year-old can read a play of Shakespeare or a good historical novel 
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and enjoy it, there is no reason why he should not do so On the 
other hand, no pressure should be exerted to force the child’s 
reading interests to a precocious matunty 

To what extent should the reading of comics be discouraged? It 
IS our opmion that their baleful influence on children has been 
somewhat exaggerated by recent cntics Surveys in schools have 
shown that gifted children as a rule read more of them than do 
average children, and that they rarely suffer any apparent harm 
from them Of course there are good comics and bad In the latter 
class are the gruesome, the cruel, and the blood-and thunder type 
If the readmg of these is discouraged, and jf the better types do 
not too greatly monopolize the child’s time, there is usually no 
need to worry about even a strong liking for comics In a majority 
of cases mterest m them will gradually wane as the child matures 

The World of Reality 

Preoccupation with books should not be allowed to cut the 
child off from contacts with reality Interest in every aspect of 
the material environment should be encouraged, mcludmg trees, 
animals, flowers, industrial processes, museums, zoological and 
botanical gardens, etc Local mdustnes, state legislatures, and 
points of historical interest should be visited whenever it is pos- 
sible, and m vanous ways the child's attention should be directed 
to the things that are going on around him 

In this connection, the value of work and of personal responsi- 
j bility should be emphasized Parents should be encouraged to 
{ give the child regular home duhes It is a great mistake to allow 
the gifted child to develop an attitude of supenonty toward the 
everyday affairs of the household or of the school The mother of 
a certain gifted boy of 8 years sUU continued to dress and un- 
dress him, to give him his bath, and to do for him all sorts of 
thmgs which sensible mothers teach their children to do for 
themselves at an early age Her excuse was that a boy so gifted 
should have all his time for creaUve thinkmgl Children of superior 
mentality can be taught to look after themselves at an earher age 
than average children, for the good of their souls, as well as m 
the interests of social and moral development, gifted children 
should be permitted to assume suitable personal responsibiUties 
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Social Dctchpmcnt 

In every possible way the child should be encouraged to asso- 
ente 111 play and otlier activities witli children who are not too 
far from his own age Nothing can take the place of such experi- 
ence Children who are too depnved of it rarely become leaders 
and are likely to develop traits of character which make them 
seem ‘queer’ and render them unacceptable to others Our data 
show that tlie gifted individual who cannot understand people 
and mingle with them on equal terms is likely to be less successful 
than the person of more moderate talents who is socially normal 
He IS also likely to be unhappy After the age of 5 or 6 years, the 
gifted clnld should spend at least 10 to 15 hours a week in free 
play with other children 

If there is incessant preoccupation with books, the amount of 
exercise and outdoor life is hkely to be inadequate The habit 
tends to run m a vicious circle The love of reading bnngs cur- 
tailment of outdoor play, and the more time the child spends with 
his books tlic less he cares for the activibes in which other chil- 
dren engage For the sake botJi of health and of social develop- 
ment, the matter should be taken in hand at an early age, before 
sedentary habits and the preference for sohtude have become 
fixed Such organizations as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, athletic teams, or Sunday school societies are invaluable for 
social development The child who is deprived of the opportunity 
to play IS not only bemg robbed of his childhood, he is also being 
deprived of bis chance to become a normal adult 

Study Habits 

Because he xs usually able to accomplish the ordmary school 
tasks without serious effort, the gifted child runs the risk of de- 
veloping habits of intellectual slackness He may come to take a 
certam pride m getting his lessons quickly or m makmg plausible 
recitations without adequate preparation The remedy is for home 
and school to unite m setting a higher standard of school per- 
formance for such children Gifted boys and girls should con- 
stantly be held responsible for the best work they can do, not 
merely for the average work of the class Everythmg possible 
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should be done to cultivate m the gifted child a real pnde in 
accomplishment 

The Problem of School Acceleration 

There has been much controversy regarding the extent to which 
cMdren of high IQ should be aUovved to become accelerated in 
school At one extreme is the opimon that the gifted chdd should 
be given a grade placement correspondmg to his mental age, at 
the o4er extreme are those who would base promotions on the 
calendar without regard to mental abihty 
An alternative IS to provide special classes with an enriched 
cumeulum for the gifted. Snch classes have been established m 
many cities d^g the last three decades, and m our opmion they 
toe thoroughly demonstrated dieir value However, m view of 

^onty of gifted children, we are usually faced by the cLce be- 
tween acceleration and nonaccelerabon m gradmg systems de- 
s^ed pnmarj^y for the average child Attempts L somehmes 
^de to emich the program for especaUy bright children m the 
or^ary classroom, and such programs at their best con be very 
help^ Unfortoately, the so-caUed enrichment often amount 
level more than a quantitabve mcrease of work on the usual 
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or higher should be promoted sufficiently to permit college en- 
trance by the age o! 17 at latest, and that a majority m this group 
-would be better o5 to enter at 16 Acceleration to this extent is 
especially desirable for those -who plan to complete two or more 
years of graduate study m preparation for a professional career. 
Although there are some children who could be made ready for 
nmth grade at 9 or 10 years, and for college at 13 or 14, such ex- 
treme instances of acceleration m our gifted group have usually 
had imfortunate results 

Choice of Vocation 

One shoiJd not be too early concerned about the gifted child’s 
future vocabon Unhl his abdibes and interests have had tune to 
mature, the nght vocabonal choice cannot be made, unless by 
chance During the penod of rapid mental growth one interest 
develops after another, only to disappear and be succeeded by 
something else This is usual and proper Each wave of interest, 
if made the most of while it lasts, adds its own special contnbu- 
bon to the making of a many-sided man or woman A common 
mistake is for parents to mterpret the onrush of interest in draw- 
mg or wnUng or bud study as an mdicabon that the child should 
forthwth begin preparabon for a life career in art, authorship, 
or biology 

The occupabonal preferences which the child spontaneously 
expresses from bme to tune may be extremely fickle or relatively 
abiding It is usually better neither to discourage such preferences 
nor to take them loo senously With a majority of gifted children, 
notlimg is to be gained and much may be lost by “casbng the die” 
carl) Such children as a rule have fairly all round ability Many 
of them, for example, could probably succeed almost equally well 
in law, medicine, teaching engineering or business The final 
choice will often hinge upon interests rather than upon a pre- 
ponderance of specialized talent for this or that \ocation In the 
large majont) of cases the wisest course to pursue with the gifted 
child IS to gi>e the broadest possible school training, encourage 
the greatest possible number of Intellectual contacts, and tlicn 
wait for tlie settling and sliapmg effects of matunty By the age 
of 16 or 17 a \xxntiona! interest test can often delineate tlic 
area in which an occupabonal choice should be made. In oiu 
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opinion the most valuable test of this land is the one devised 
by E K Strong 


Summary 

The study ^ve have described was designed to discover what 
physical, mental, and personality traits are characteristic of gifted 
children as a class, and what sort of adults they become. The sub- 
jects investigated were selected by methods which insured that 
diey would be fairly representative of the top 1 per cent of the 
general school population m IQ All but a few members of the 
group were first tested and studied in 1921-22 The follow-up has 
included two extensive field studies, with retests, in 1927-28 and 
1939-40, and several follow-up studies by mail (the latest in 
1945) Some of the most significant findings are as follows 

1. The typical gifted child is superior not only m intelbgence but in 
pracbcally all the traits that were studied, including school achieve 
ment, versatility, character traits, play information, social adjust- 
ment, and physique 

2 As adults the group as a whole averaged in tested intelligence about 
1 0 S D above the average of college students, and between 2 0 
and 2 5 standard deviations above the average adult None of the 
subjects has regressed to average adult intelhgeace, but perhaps 
10 per cent have regressed from the 99lh percentile to the 85th 
percentile or below 

3 The mortality m the group has been only about four fifths of the 
expectancy for the general population of comparable age The in 
sanity rate has been low, and serious maladjustment (other than 
insanity) amounted to only 4 per cent by 1945 

4 Nearly 90 per cent of the group have had some schooling above 
the secondary level, and about 70 per cent have graduated from 
college Two-thirds of the men and three fifths of the women who 
graduated from college have had one or more years of graduate 
work 

5 The school records in general have been superior at all educa 
tional levels, but a good many of the subjects hive failed to achieve 
m proportion to their intellectual ability Of the numerous causes 
responsible for such failure, one of the most important has been the 
absence of educational procedures adapted to children of excep- 
tional ability 

10 Edward K Strong Vocational Interests of Men and Women (Stanford University. 

California Stanford University Press, 1943) 
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C. Adult sucxcss of the group, \\licthcr incnsurcd in terms of educa- 
tional or vocational nehiewment, has Ix'cn on the whole outstand- 
ing. Compared to a random population of similar sire, the gifted 
group, selected in childhood solely on the basis of IQ, has fur- 
nished many limes the usual proportion of doctors, lawyers, uni- 
versity teachers, engineers, and leaders in business or other fields. 
Even the least successful 20 per cent of the group do not compare 
badly with the average nm of college graduates. Tlic prognostic 
significance of superior childhood IQ has thus been established l)c- 
yond question. 

7. Finally, we have suggested a number of ways in which the poten- 
tialities of gifted children can be more fully re.-ilircd by home and 
school training. In this connection we have cspccLilly emphasized 
the importance of curriadtim enrichment, special classes, s'oea- 
tional guidance, and n greater amount of school acceleration. 

Since this chapter was wTiltcn, funds have been obtained for 
a field follow-up of the group in 1950-51 similar to tliat of 1940. 
This will involve retests of the subjects and their spouses, Binet 
tests of their offspring, and tlic collection of extensive case-history 
data. 
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THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF LETA S. HOUINGWORTH TO THE 
STUDY OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


While Professor Lewis M. Terman 
on the Pacific Coast was himing ll>e first furrows in the field of 
the genetic study of mentally superior cliildren. Professor Leta S. 
Hollingworth on the Atlantic Coast was preparing to culHvate 
the field from the otlier direction. It rvas in these simple agrarian 
terms that Professor Hollingworth thought and often spoke of 
her task as similar to that of her colleague across the country. 

The work of both of these pioneers in differential psychology 
exemplified the highest standards of educaHonal research. Both 
were driven by an unquenchable thirst for facts. They both placed 
great reliance upon quantitative and objective instruments of 
measurement and insisted upon systematic and exact recording 
of data. Both planned and carried through to compleHon exten- 
sive studies of their subjects. To the children whom they were 
studying they were skilled counselors; in communicating their 
findings to classes of advanced graduate students, they were mas- 
ter teachers. And finally, both made important and iasting con- 
tributions to the literature of differential psychology. 

Although the areas of investigation, as well as the underlying 
purposes of both Professor Terman’s and Professor HoUingworth’s 
studies were essentially the same, the procedures they followed in 
the conduct of their studies differed considerably. Professor Ter- 
man collected and analyzed the data for a large group of nearly 
one thousand gifted subjects. The major purpose of his ongmal m- 
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vestigabon was “to determine m what respects the typical gifted 
child differs from the typical child of normal mentality'’' The 
unique character of Professor Hollmgworth’s work lay in the 
highly organized educational experiments which she herself con- 
ceived, planned, and supervised m every detail up to the time of 
her death Professor Hollmgworth contributed important psycho- 
logical facts concerning the general nature of the mentally su- 
perior, but her mam concern was to determine what constitutes 
“proper educational provisions for them She worked intensively 
with t%vo separate groups of gifted children, the total number m 
both groups somewhat exceedmg one hundred Dunng the course 
of each of her expenments, she observed the children almost 
every school day She maintained contact with the children m 
her first cxpemnental group for the lemaimng years of her life 
Professor Hollmgworth began her work with superior children 
m 1916 At that time, she held the position of choical psychologist 
at BelIe\Tie Hospital where she was testing mentally inferior indi- 
viduals for commitment by the courts At Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Umversity, she taught a course in the psychology of sub- 
normal children In order to show die members of her class the 
contrast between the workings of mfenor and superior minds, she 
gave a demonstration of an individual intelligence test to a child 
whom his teachers regarded as superior This chdd achieved the 
astounding IQ of 187 As a result of further work >vith this boy. 
Professor Holhngworth's attention was directed away from the 
lower end to tlie top level of the distribution curve of mtelhgence 
In her capacity as a cimical psychologist. Professor HolUng 
worth’s help was sohcited more and more for mentally supenor 
children who bad educational or personal problems Her work 
with a seven year-old boy who ^vas placed m the fifth grade but 
whose ability was still insufficiently challenged brought about her 
association with Dr Jacob Theobald then Pnncipal of Public 
School 165, Manhattan, and later a member of the Board of Su- 
perintendents of New Tork City The outcome of their perplexity 
o\er the proper educational provisions for this boy led to the first 
of Professor Hollmgworth's experiments ivith gifted children 


» Tcnr^n and Others Ceneilc Studies of Cenius \ ol I Mental and Phusi 

caTredU of a Thousand Gifted Children (Stanford Uniiersity California Stanford 
Unh-muy Preis, 192S), p vi. u 
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Definition of the Gifted 

For her own experimental work. Professor Hollmgworth defined 
the gifted as children who are m the top 1 per cent of the juvenile 
population in general intcf/igcncc She held the view that gen- 
eral infclhgcncc is the “power to acliievc literacy and to deal ^vlth 
its abstract knowledge and symbols ' - She was convinced that 
wtli tins power of general intelligence nearly all mental abilities 
are positively correlated, and that upon it success in scholastic 
work primarily depends 

Professor Hollingworth staled that her definition of an mtel- 
Icctually gifted child as one standing within the top centile was 
“quite arbitrary,’ and added, “We could just as well choose the 
top tsvo per cent to be called ‘gifted or the top one-half of one 
per cent" * Her foresight in recognizing that this definition of the 
intellectually gifted was arbitrary has been shown m the later 
educational provisions for the intellectually superior in New York 
City, where there has been considerable nregulanty in placing 
the percentage boundaries Children in the top 2 per cent of 
the school population arc now eligible for placement in the spe- 
cial classes if tlicy meet other qualifications 


Identification of the Gifted 

More than twenty four centuries ago, Plato pleaded for the iden- 
tification of tlie able to act as guardians of his ideal state in words 
which were great favorites of Professor Hollmgworth She re- 
peated them on many occasions when she spoke on the subject 
of gifted children These words were 

We must watch them from their youth upvvard and make them per- 
form actions m which they are most likely to forget and to be deceived 
and he who remembers and is not deceived is to be selected, and he 
who fails the trial will be rejected This will be the way 

Professor Hollingworth highly regarded the individual intelb- 
gence scales as a pioneer means of identifying mentally superior 
children m their early childhood She vvrote, It is the most sig- 

” keta S Hollmgworth How Should Gifted Children Be Educated?* Baltimore Bui- 
letin of Education Vol L (May, 1931), p 195 
« Ibid.p 196 
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nificant contribution of psychology to education, in this century 
that we are enabled to know mental caliber of a human 
in his early years ” * 

Repeatedly Professor HoUingworth emphasized die importance 
of identifying a gifted child as early in his life as possible. She 
contended that the "problems of the gifted pertain chiefly to the 
period before twelve years of age, for the problems of the gifted 
person tend to be less numerous as he grows older and can use 
his intelligence independently in gaining control of bis own life.” ® 
And at another time, she said, “My direct contacts with the edu- 
cation of gifted pupils have all been on the level of the elementary 
school. 1 consider that the problems are most urgent at diis level, 
because it is in the primary and elementary school that the very 
intelligent child most especially needs a supplement to the stand- 
ard curriculum.” * 

Professor HoUingworth regarded an individual intelligence 
scale in the hands of a competent psychologist as the most im- 
portant single tool for identification of the gifted. She wrote, “The 
only way to identify these gifted children with certainty is to 
apply reliable and valid intelligence tests. Nothing can take the 
place of such tests in making a census of the gifted.” And again, 
"Mental tests Nvill predict with a high degree of reliabiUty future 
scholastic success. They are, therefore, tests of educability." ’’ 
Professor HoUingworth also considered mental tests to be the 
most democratic procedxire yet devised for selecting persons for 
special educational provisions. She felt that the mental scale pro- 
vided greater equaUty of opportrmity than had existed in the 
past; for before mental tests became available, the financial status 
of the parents was almost the sole determiner of who shoiJd re- 
ceive unusual educational advantages. 


* S. HolHngworth, “ProbTcms of Relationship Between Elementary and Second- 
^ Spools in the Case of Highly Intelligent PupOs,” Journal of Educational Sodoloerj, 
Vol. Xni {October, 1939), p. 102. 

\ o' “The CWld of Very Superior Intelligence as a Special Prob- 

lem In Sraal Ann^ o/ the American Academy of Pohtical and Social 

Srience, ^ ol. OO^IX, No. 3 pp, 151-160. Also in 5fentoI Hygiene, Vol XV 

(January, 1931), iTp 3-16. 

* S. Holhngu^ •^obl^ of Relationship Between Elementary and Second- 
ary Scltools in the Case of Highly InteUigent Pupils,** op. dt., p. 90. 

^ Leta S. HoIhngMOTtii, "IIow Sliould Gifted Children Be Educated?" op. eft , p. 103 
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The preceding statements are not to be interpreted as meaning 
that Professor Hollingvvorth felt diat a single test score could or 
would reveal Imowledge of the "whole child." In her own selec- 
tion of pupils for her educational experiments, she paid serious 
attention to such factors as physical and emotional maturity. She 
put a great deal of weight on tiie nominations of principals and 
teachers, and on personal interviews with children and parents. 
To her, among important criteria of maturity was the ability of 
the child to travel by liimself to school. She consistently refused 
to take into her classes any child who was obviously immature 
for his age. Also children who were lacking in health or physical 
stamina were not selected for the experiment. 

During the period in which she was working, she thought that 
no usable scales for measuring emotional or character traits were 
available. She believed that valid judgment of these qualities ne- 
cessitated direct observation of pupils in a variety of situations. 
Therefore, such observations were made throughout botli of her 
experiments. Particularly during the course of the Public School 
500, Speyer School experiment, pupils who repeatedly showed 
themselves to be inadequate in emotional maturity, social adapta- 
bility, perseverance, or in odier ways that interfered with their 
own progress or the progress of the group were transferred back 
to a regular school situation. 

Thus, contrary to popular opinion, selection of children for 
her evperimenfal classes was made on a much broader basis than 
intelligence alone. While a level of mental ability as measured by 
an IQ (S-B) of ISO or above was a minimum requirement for ad- 
mission, other factors to be considered either in the initial selec- 
tion or in the retention of children in the school were social adapt- 
ability, emotional maturity, and qualities of physical fitness. 


The Need for Educational Provisions for the Mentally Superior 

Terman’s intensive research studies have shown tliat gifted chil- 
dren make up the one most retarded group in the public schools, 
when mental rather than chronological age is the criterion of re- 
tardation. He found that although in actual JmowJedge of the 
subject matter taught (as measured by acliievement tests) the 
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typical child is accelerated over 40 per cent, in actual grade place- 
ment he is accelerated by only 14 per cent of his age." 

In spite of these findings, acceleration through the grades has 
probably been the device employed most frequently for the edu- 
cation of the mentally superior. The most serious objection to 
acceleration is the inevatahle physical and social maladjustments 
that arise because of the child’s being placed with children chron- 
ologically much older. The handicaps have perhaps been best 
described by Professor HoUingwortia: 

If the child he accelerated in the regular dasses to the point where he 
can function nith real interest intellectually, he ssall be out of har- 
mony srilh the classroom situation in other important respects. A child 
of eight years graded with twelve-year-olds is out of his depth socially 
and physically, though able to do intellectual work as well as they 
0-1 rt. Classroom furniture will not be adapted to his size; he wili al- 
ways be regarded as a nuisance in athletic contests; it will be doubtful 
bow to treat him at class parties; his handwriting will be poor and 
sIo\v in contrast with that of his much older classmates; he svill be 
emotionally immature in comparison with those about him.* 


Another handicap resulting from accelerab'on is the child’s loss 
of certain fundamental knowledges and skills as the child “slaps” 
through the grades. In his subsequent education, he may never 
encounter the basic content he has missed. And, because of his 
dislike for routine, the gifted chfid rarely takes time, on his 
mvn initiative, to master such material. One provision that is 
sometimes emplo)-ed for the educational care of the mentally su- 
perior is flexible promotion or advancement to a higher grade 
only when a pupil has completed satisfactorily a prescribed unit 
of work. this form of acceleration a\’oids the loss of knowl- 

edge of basic subject matter and skills through slapping, it does 
little to correct the adjustment problems caused by <^onological 
age displacement 

Yet another prcwislon for the education of the mentally superior 
is the introduction of indiridual enrichment activities into the 
regular classroom. The \-alue of this pro\'ision depends to a large 
extent upon the nature of the special actiWties. Too often the 


• Lewis ^L Tennan aial Othen, op. eir., p. 506. 

Dcvelopnient of Siwdal Class Children." Uni. 

SeWnren-. WcA Frenced/ngs, 
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provisions in the regular classroom for the mentally superior are 
essentially only activities which help the teacher and keep the 
gifted child occupied. Again, individual enrichment activities for 
the mentally superior are simply a greater amount of the same 
material as that given to the total group of children. For example, 
if the class is assigned ten problems in arithmeUc, the rapid 
learner may be required to do fifteen of the same type. Other 
tasks often involve such acUvities as running errands, acting as 
monitors in the hall, tutoring the academically slow students, or 
keeping the blackhoards and erasers and other physical aspects 
of tlie schoolroom in order. Not only are these activities useless 
in furthering knowledge and positive skills in the rnpid learner 
but they arc a form of exploitation. Such procedures not only add 
nothing positive to the educational achievements of the gifted hut 
go far in developing an attitude of indifference or active dislike 

for school. , » j 1 

A true enrichment curriculum, which provides for the develop- 
ment of essential skills or understandings and at the same time 
offers an opportunity to exercise initiative and originality com- 
mensurate with ability and interest, is the most desirable type of 
educational progr.am for every child in our educational system. 
The successful achievement of such a program in the re^Iar 
classroom is difficult if not impossible in large classes where there 
is a wide range of ability and where the teachmg load is abeady 
so heavy that the teacher cannot cope with additional problems 
of curriculum research and planning. It is unfortunate how- 
ever, that when the goal of individual education is not achieved. 


the gifted suffer most , » i_ - 

Professor Hollingworth was convinced that homogeneous 
grouping offers the most effective type of education in populous 
inters where the numbers of gifted children svithm relatively 
limited geographical areas and under one school system are large 
enough tethe organization of special classes. It is important 
to emphasize that Hollingsvordi did not interpret homogeneous 
grouping as advocating the sectioning of all students 
itioLl system on an ability basis. She repeatedly stated Aat in 
the distribution of intelligence only the extremes are so for r^ 
moved from the average that the regular 

needs. In this connection she said, “We find that children up to 
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about 140 IQ (S-B) tolerate the ordinary routine of the school 
quite well, being usually a little young for grade through an 
extra promotion or two, and achieving excellent marks without 
serious effort”; “ and again in relationship to the problem of so- 
cial adjustment, she wrote, “Play interests of gifted children who 
test between 130 and 143 IQ (S-B) tend to be similar to those of 
rmselected children of corresponding ages.” “ 

A misinterpretation of the concept underlying homogeneous 
grouping has been that it imph'es segregation of the gifted, prac- 
tically to the point of isolation. MTiile she was in favor of ability 
grouping for the purpose of pursuing intellectual activities and 
learning of skills. Professor HoUingivorth never intended to ex- 
tend such an organization to all of the child’s activities, either 
within or outside of the school At no time during her edurab’onal 
experiments did Professor HoBingworth overlook an opportunity 
for the Terman classes to join actively with the other classes in 
the school in cocuiricular activities. 

That Professor HoUingvvorth carefully weighed the criUdsms 
leveled against special classes for the intellectually superior is 
shcnsu in tte follo\ving statement: ** 


Besults micale that special class docs not prodncc as personality han- 
Acaps cther^ccit, po<u health or social unadaptahS^is some- 
Umes snppo^ where there has been no actual experienU with^ 

Problem of how to pro^ 

both .ppropnate work and appropriate social contact with 

That she was not irrevocably committed to homogeneous 
p^pmg as the bed way to educole the superior child is LTZ 
mdunted m the following statement: TVe stand at the very hi 
gmmng of experimental work in this field and do not ll^ I 
wto^our duty as educators toward Urese very gfed'cM- 


Superior Intelligence as a SpeeW Prob- 
-V-re ewi tXew YoA: 

;• S. I.cp,cg,,,mc -Pcsonahp. I,ev,k,ra„ent d Speeia, Oars ChOdren.- ep. oi. 
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The Special Opportunity Classes at Public School 165 

The Erst of Professor Hollingworth’s educabonal experiments be- 
gan in 1922 with the formation of two Special Opportunity classes 
at Public School 165 The experiment and subsequent follow-up 
studies of the pupils received parbal support from funds sup- 
plied by the Carnegie Corporahon of New York The classes were 
organized on the premise that there are children with such mark- 
edly superior mental ability that no regular classroom can hope 
to meet their needs In a populous metropolitan community these 
children occur with sufficient frequency to permit classes to be 
formed which will be relatively homogeneous, not only chron- 
ologically and socially but mentally as well 

After wide search, two groups of twenty-six children each were 
formed Group A, with IQs (S-B) from 150 up, and Group B 
with IQ-s (S-B) from 134 to 154, all falhng mthm the chrono- 
logical age range between Tk and 9k years, and ^Ih gtade place- 
ment m their former school situations between 3B and 5B Only 
chEdren who showed substantial grade accelerabon were selected 
for the experiment These special classes were conhnued for a pe- 
nod of three years 

The stated purposes behmd the educaUonal ^ 

“first, the particular children m it must be educated -the da s 
exists for them, but secondly, they must be studied - " 

edge of such children must be mcreased. for we have, after al . 
ve^ little mformation to guide us m ddlerenhatmg then- school- 
m7” Thus, apart from providmg the ch Jdren wth the best imme- 
diL education which the school could give, the prjmary empha- 
“laced on studymg the ^d^en “S-f 
psychologically, and educationally ”” 

velopmentandprogr^s pV ^ HoUingivorth delved per- 
Durmg the experiment j 

sistently mto every ,^eful observabons and 

that lent itself to objective appra tTirpe-\ear experi- 

controlled studies of the “Xir graduation revealed 

mental period and the y®”® ® educabonal and 

important facts concemmg m y p r 

^ X.U A Others. “The Special Opporlumty Class for 
« betas HolI.ngworth.M V rfl ■ PP 

Gifted CWIdren. Public School 16c, Maunanaw 
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psychological problems of the gifted child. Her researches dealt 
%vith such topics as the musical sensiUvity of intellectually su- 
perior children, comparative studies of the physical measure- 
ments, neuro-muscular capacities, and facial beauty of die gifted, 
the relative mental ability of gifted children and their siblings, 
and the permanence of the superior status of these children. As 
Dunlap has well stated, ‘^Vhen the limited extent of informa- 
tion about the gifted in this period is contemplated, the contri- 
butions from this brief experiment in their education become 
enormous.'* It was the accumulation of what some might re- 
gard as isolated or fragmentary bits of knowledge that later made 
possible more dynamic experimental work. 

It was found that even within the relatively homogeneous 
groups in the Public School 165 experimental classes it was nec- 
essary to adapt the curriculum to the needs and capacities of the 
individual child. The children needed only half the usual time 
to cover adequately the prescribed subjects and some of the top 
group needed only one-fourth of the usual time. This left them 
\rith half, or more, of the school day in which other material 
could be given. If the child was to stay socially adjusted to his 
grade and not become a greater social misfit as he went on in 
school, this material had to be different from the subjects pre- 
scribed for the more advanced grades. It had to be an enrich- 
ment of the usual school fare. Although activities of an enrich- 
ment nature, such as opportunity for the study of French, algebra, 
and history of civilization were provided, an intensive study of 
what curriculum differentiation would be best adapted to ieir 
needs waited for the 1936 experiment. The one introduction of a 
definite enrichment program in this first experiment was a class 
in biography taught by Professor Hollingworth herself. This class 
proved so successful, especially \vith the group testing at 150 
IQ or above, that it was continued %vidi some adaptations 

in the second educational experiment.*® 

At the close of the three-year experiment in homogeneous 


” of Education for the Gifted in the City of New rorh. Vo- 
pubUihcd Ed D. DissertoUoiv Teachets College, Columbia University, 1944. p. 87. 

AW ^7 Int^uction to Biography for Young Children ^Vho 

OT 2“^^ College Record, Vob XXVI (December, 1924), 
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grouping, an evaluation of progress was made by comparing the 
achievement, as measured by standardized achievement tests, of 
the pupils at Public School 165 vvitli a control group of thirty-SLV 
children ^^ho were similar in age and intellectual capacity, but 
who were attending the regular grades of the elementary schools 
It was found that in accomplishment in subject matter there 
was no appreciable difference between the segregated and non- 
segregated groups In the case of intellectually supenor children, 
accomplishment in the subject matter measured by standardized 
tests was very superior wlierever these children were located 
The authors ” of the evaluation study concluded that “the ad- 
vantages to be hoped for from the homogeneous grouping of 
gifted children he not so much in the expectation of greater 
achievement in the toot subjects of reading, arithmetic, and spell- 
ing as in an enrichment of scholastic experience with additional 
intellectual opportunities " If the authors had had at their com- 
mand equally refined and objective instruments of measurement 
by which the degree of personal satisfaction and social adjustment 
could be ascertained, the results of the evaluation might have 
been quite different 


The Terman Classes at Public School 500, Speyer School 

The second of Professor Hollingworth’s educational experiments 
had its inception in 1934, when the need for the individualization 
of instruction was stressed by the Superintendent of Schools of 
New York City, Dr Harold G Campbell In his annual report 
for 1934r-35, he said 

The problem of individuation, of fitting the school to the child, is an 
ever present challenge to the creabve thinking of contemporary edu 
cators on every level of our pubbe school system The imphcations of 
this problem for the elementary school designed to meet the needs of 
all the children of all the people ' are sufficiently arresting to warrant 
a re evaluation of its philosophy, objectives, admmistrative set up, m 
struchonal procedures, and control The task of making the largest 
elementary school system in the world child conscious ’ mamfestly re- 

Howard A Gray and Leta S Holhngworth The Achievements of Gifted Children 
Enrolled and Not Enrolled in Specif Opportunity Classes,’ Journal of Educational 
Research, Vol XXIV (November, 1931), p 261, 
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long range planmng of a h.gh order, mlelhgent supcrvis.on and 
enLghtenmg erpemnentadon for ,.s suceessfnl accompLment" “ 

Board of Superm- 

endents of Ne« Yorl. City appointed the Committee of Eight on 

Ltmf Tr City educational 

^ "=‘^“Bon of retardation. 

a formulation of standards of exnprMn/^ « r t i 

coveiy and development of m^dual Slenk "afd”’ 
dividuahzmg cumcular offermgs.. ' 

laboratory vhere tinder 

vanced School, doctoral candirw'™’”" P™fessors m the Ad- 
could «ork on long tune studies of ®Bucation 

bon of escephonal chdir ' Beselopment and educa- 

the mteUectuallj gdted child who has'lTe”^^’! ®f 

prescnbed curriculum m a fracbon of thfi 

hn^o tok to challenge or mterest hif *“ 

The plan of the school was as foUoivs 

1 The school vvas to mn Fnr « _ t , « 

founding >eai3 from the date of 

2. The same pupfls ^\ere ta Ko i — t 
rf pupils through unaic.dabIe^.5Lf ' 

3 The school was to mamtam nine el 

„ „ „ „ "«■= to be called 

Harold G Cairpbell, “All the o. T,? *. 

Supennfendent c/ ScJiooIt C^m v ’^^'fV-Setenth a„ t « 

Board of EducabTO) Ocoled U t -*934-35 ^ 

of Pabbc School 500 Spcjer T la her ai^rl ^ e"' I"'" 
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Bfnct clis’jc’s, in deference to the contribution of Alfred Binct to 
backward children. 

5. The two classes made up of children testing at or above 130 IQ 
(S-B) were to be called Terman classes in acknowledgment of the 
Investigations of Lewis M. Terman. Pupils for the Terman classes 
were to be selected on the double criteria of IQ and chronological 
age, disregarding actual grade placement. In chronological age, the 
children were to be between 7 and 9 years of age, or to have been 
bom between Februar>\ 1927, and February, 1929. Pupils in the 
Terman classes were to be admitted from any of the five boroughs 
if they could arrange to travel to the school. The children for Ter- 
man classes were to represent the many ethnic groups common in 
the city, and, as far as possible, the number selected from each 
etlmlc group w'as to he proportional to the incidence of these groups 
in the city population. 

0. The school was to be administered tlirough the Assistant Superin- 
tendent in Charge of Elementary Education, Dr. Benjamin B, 
Greenberg, and the Assistant to the Principal, a licensed appointee 
of the Board of Education. 

7. Tile regular classroom teachers also were to be licensed appointees 
of the Board of Education cq)ecially selected on the basis of past 
records. 

8. Special teachers, drawn both from Teachers College and the New 
York City Board of Education, were to work in the school when 
needed. 

9. The educational advisers, acting for and through the Advanced 
School of Teachers College, were to be Professor Leta S. HoIIing- 
worth, who would work with the Terman classes, and Professor 
William B. Fcatherstone, whose special concern would be Binet 
classes.*® 

The goal adopted by the personnel and administrators of Pub- 
lic School 500, Speyer School, was to cultivate the traits which 
are held to be desirable in every member of a democratic society 
irrespective of the individual level of intelligence. The function 
of the school was to develop each child to the fullest expression 
of his powers. 

In short, the chief purpose in the operation of Speyer School 
was to solve the problem stated in the Report of the Superintend- 
ent of Schools as “the problem of individuation, of fitting the 
school to the child,” or, as expanded by Professor HoIlmgworth,“ 

Leta S. HoUingworth, “The Founding of Public School 500, Speyer School,” op. 
cf*. PP. 119-128. 

Ibid., p. 128. 
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"It is that of individualization of education. It is that of evolving 
a curriculum for exceptional children which will he psychologi- 
cally possible and proper, socially sound, and ethically humani- 
tarian. This problem relates both to children who have very little 
capacity for literacy and to those who have unusually great 
capacity." 


The Enrichment Curriculum for Rapid learners at Public School 500, 
Speyer School 

The first fifty pupils eventually selected for the two Temaan 
classes at Public School 500» Speyer School, came from every 
borough of Greater New York. The median IQ for the group 
during the five-year period varied from 140 to 144 because of ad- 
ditions or withdrawals from the classes. Two children who pos- 
sessed highly specialized abilities but whose IQ fell slightly be- 
low the minimum of 130 were admitted. Tine chronological age 
range at the time the school opened was between 7 years and 
9 years 6 months, wth a grade placement in the schools from 
which they came ranging from lA to 6B.*® 

As her guiding principle in planning the curriculum for these 
children. Professor HoUingworth adopted the statement by 
Thorndike that the education of the best thinkers should be an 
“education for initiative and originality." She contended that 
any study undertaken as "general discipline” for the minds of the 
rapid learners or any work which involved simply covering ma- 
terials that would be required again in high school or college 
would be useless in achieving these objectives. "The education 
given," she wrote, “should be such as will function specifically 
and uniquely in theii lives. It should afford them a rich back- 
ground of ideas, in terms of which they may perceive the sig- 
nificant features of their own times.” ** Thus the objectives of the 
curriculum for rapid learners differed perhaps in degree, but not 


p Founding of Public School 500, Sp^er School,” op. cJt., 

** .F’lf'i "Education for IniUabve and Originality,” Teachers College Rec- 
ord, Vol XVII (No\ember, 191Q), p. 405. «» /• 

c Enncliment Cumculum for Rapid Learners at Public 

SA»1 500. Sp.y« „LSU . CENTRarrmo'™'''- 
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essentially m bnd, from the objectives of a functioning cumcu- 
lum for all children 

The first specification m the curriculum, therefore, was to give 
an abundance of opportunify for gifted pupils to develop at- 
titudes, understandings appreciations, knowledges, and skills 
which would function in their lives as children The second speci- 
fication was to give them deeper msight into the significance of 
contemporary problems in order that they might become more 
effective citizens in a democratic society 

The cumcuium at Public School 500, Speyer School, could best 
be described as moderately progressive in nature, smce it was 
frankly expenmental m design and yet retained much of the 
traditional Half of the school day was devoted to prescribed ele- 
mentary school subjects and the remaining half to ennchment 
activities It was never necessary to teach reading as a separate 
Subject since all of the rapid learners had learned to read before 
they entered the school It was nccessaiy, howe\er, to teach 
spelling and arithmetical calculations At times, such teaching re- 
sembled, if It did not actually duplicate the drill activitfcs of the 
traditional school The greatest difference was probably m the 
reduction of time required for drill activities rather than m any 
drastic change in teaching No attempt was made to iicaic the 
teaching of dies© foundation skill subjects into the themes of the 
ennchment units, although constant opportunity was provided 
through the units for thcir practical application 

At first, the mechanics of grammar and wTittcn expression were 
not taught ns separate subjects, but emphasis was placed upon 
correctness of oral and avntten communication In all phases of the 
school program Tlie effectiveness of this approach was demon- 
strated by the scores received on the hnguage usage section of 
tlie standardized acWcicmcnl tests given at the end of each 
terms work. However, the first group of older students who en- 
tered secondar} schools were penalized Uierc for a lack of knowl- 
edge of the fonnal aspects of the mcclnnlcs of English, regard- 
less of the excellence of their oral and wTitten work. Tlicrefore. 
syntax and grammar were Introduced into tlie cumcuium of the 
Tcnnan classes. 

Tlie objcctncs governing the ciirrlcatlum devclopmentx Ln the 
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of Educatioa of Teachers College, vvas carried on for several 
semesters. 

Special teachers from the New Yorh City High School of Music 
and Art assisted with the work in these specialized areas. The art 
work particularly was an extensive and integral part of each of 
the enrichment units on “The Evolution of Common Things. 
Handicrafts were also a part of the curriculum. In this connec- 
tion, Professor HoUingworth observed, “The handiwork of the 
rapid learners is veiy superior, contrary to the current supersti- 
tion that highly intelligent children are poor with their hands.” 

Dramatic activities were introduced under the direction of a 
member of the sta5 of Speyer School and were ver^' popular widi 
the rapid learners. Professor HoUingworth felt that a large oppor- 
tunity for the development of the creative abilities of gifted pu- 
pils lay in this area. Furthermore, opportunities for the develop- 
ment of appreciations and skills in human relationships were 
provided through the cocurricular program, through acti\'ity on 
the playfield with pupils from the other classes in the s^ool, 
through the games club, the assembly programs, and activities in 
the gymnasium and s^vimming pool. 

Thus evolved the first steps in a curriculum for rapid learners, 
which Professor HoUingworth had envisioned as “psychologically 
possible and proper, socially sound, and ethically humanitar- 
ian.* The term “enrichment’’ \vas well chosen to describe this 
program, for it went far b<^ond the acijuisition of isolated facts. 


Implicotions of the Enrichment Curriculum for the Educational 
Problems of Today 

The war and the large influx of veterans into inslituUons of 
higher education brought about a penetrating analysis of the 
\-alucs inherent in the curriculum offerings on the college level. 
As a result, a resurgence of interest has developed in a program 
of general education. The Report of the Ha^^•ard Committee « a 
much quoted treatise on the subject. deDnes general education as 
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"that part of a student’s whole education which looks first of all 
to his life as a responsible human being and citizen.” 

President Conant states the broad objectives for a program 
of general education: 

The heart of the problem of a general education is the continuance of 
the liberal and humane tradition. Neither the mere acquisition of in- 
fonnation nor the development of special skills and talents can give the 
broad basis of understanding u'hich is essential if our civilization is to 
be preserved. No one wishes to disp.iragc the importance of being 
"well-informed.’* But even a good grounding in mathematics and the 
physical and biological sciences, combined with an ability to read and 
^vrite sc\'cral foreign Linguagcs, does not provide a sufficient educa- 
tional background for citizens of a free nation. For such a program lacks 
contact witli both man’s cmoUonal experience as an individual and his 
practical experience as a gregarious animal. It includes little of what 
was once kno^^'n as "the wisdom of the ages/' and might nowadays be 
described as "our cultural pattern.” It includes no history, no art, no 
literature, no philosophy. Unless the educational process includes at 
each level of maturUy some continuing contact with those fields in 
which value judgments are of prime importance, it must fall far short 
of the ideal. 

JLet us compare the foregoing ob/ectiVes with those set forth 
by Hollingworth in discussing her enrichment program for su- 
perior children. She %vrote; 

It is useless to undertake extensive ^vo^k in classical languages or in 
mathematics as “general discipline” for the minds of these rapid learn- 
ers. The education given should be such as will function specifically 
and uniquely in their lives. It should afford them a rich background of 
ideas, in terms of which they may perceive the significant features of 
their ou;n times. . . . The education of the best thinkers should be 
an edueah'on for initiative and originality. Effective originality de- 
pends, first of all, upon sound and exhaustive knowledge of what the 
course of preceding events has been. To take their unique places in 
civilized society, it would seem, therefore, that the intellectually gifted 
need especially to know what the evolution of culture has been. And 
since at eight or nine years of age, they are not as yet ready for special- 
ization, what they need to know is the evolution of culture as it has 
affected common things. 


2* Ibid., p. viii. 

Leta S. Hollingworth, “An Enrichment Curricxilum for Rapid Learners at'Publio 
School 500, Speyer School,” op. dt., p. 297. 
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In her discussion of the selecbon of matenal for an ennchment 
cumculum, Professor HoUingworth stated her behef that the 
level of matunty dictates, in part at least, the choice of subject 
matter In this connecfaon she wrote 


^ niay suggest that in the elementary school die ennchment cur 
T’nr ^ cohering the evolution of common thmgs 
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Expression of the fear that scgrcgnlion of the able m sehool will pro- 
duce class consciousness subversive to the ideals of democracy seems 
to impl) that at present in adult socict) men are mingling equally and 
freely with persons of all degrees of intelligence, in work, neighbor- 
hood, conversation, and recreation No such condition exists, or ever 
has existed m adult society As life goes on, like minded men arc win- 
nowed into socnl groups, partly by the outcomes of economic compe- 
tition, . , . and partly by abiLly to perform the same acts of thought ” 


The mistake here lies in assuming that merit can be made common, 
and that boys and girls can assimilate as much education as the au- 
thorities fudge desirable " One who has become thoroughly familiar 
with the researches upon which this volume is founded will realize that 
children will not be given as much education as authorities deem de 
suable, but will be given only the limited amount that each can take, 
even under a regime such as that proposed ** 

A further similarity between Professor Holhngvvorths provi- 
sions for educational enrichment for mentally superior students 
and tlic suggested program for general education is m the area of 
the skilled trades The Harvard Committee Report •* states 

Most students who expect to go to college are now offered an almost 
wholly verbal type of preparatory training, while hand training and 
the durect manipulation of objects arc mainly reserved for the profes 
sional fields Tins is a serious mistai-e The bookish student needs to 
know how to do things and make things as much as do those students 
who do not plan to take further intellectual traming The direct con 
tact with materials, the manipulation of simple tools, the capacity to 
create by hand from a concept in the mind — all these are indispensa- 
ble aspects of the education of everyone 

Expressing her idea that the gifted should be adept in manual 
activities, Professor Hollmgworth wrote 

It IS to be considered, also, that each of these pupils, at and above 150 
IQ (S-B), would have the capacity to master a manual trade, in ad 
dition to mastering a profession, if lime were allowed during adoles 
cence At thirteen years of age, the hand then being developed such 
pupils might be trained for skilled trades, as an enrichment of cumeu 
lum In a changing world it is perhaps a good thing for those who are 

Leta S Holhngworth Gifted Children Their Nature and Nurture, op dt , p 304 
«* Ibid , p 362 

General Education in a Free Society, p 175 

Leta S HoUingworth Problems of Relationship Between Elementary and Second 
ary Schools op ett p 98 
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capable o£ both profession and shlled manual craft to ha\e both at 
their ser%ace as adults, and to be capable of ser\ mg society and them- 
seues m more than one specialized \ocabon 

There is svithout question a decided parallel in the thinlong of 
present day exponents of general education and that of Holling- 
worlh. but a dnergence of opinion probably xvould arise over 
nhere m the educabonal sequence general educabon should be 
emphasized Present da) proponents stress the importance of 
general educabon at the college level and recommend that ap- 
proximately half of the students program be devoted to these 
general smdies One should realize that this emphasis may very 
vdi involve either dilubng die college program or postpomng 
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minds wth stnngs of cultural beads or scientific diadems unless 
they especially enjoy doing so’ ” In an earlier discussion of the 
problem, Hollingivorth expressed her disapproval of the length- 
ening of the penod of preparation for the professions She wrote 

Difficulties of physical and social adjustment may, therefore be cited 
as arguments against rapid progress through regular grades in the early 
school years There are, nevertheless, weiglity reasons why rapid prog 
ress through school, by some means, is very advantageous for psycho 
logical, physiological, and economic adjustments m late adolescence 
A very troublesome feature of modem civilization is the constant 
lengthening of the period of preparation for all learned professions So 
out of proportion to the life span and to organic needs has the stand 
ard of professional life evolved that it is now scarcely possible for 
young persons to become self sustaining economically by means of a 
profession until nearly thirty years of age, if only the conventional rate 
of progress be maintained 

In our phnning for advanced education on the college level 
we are confronted with a situation in which we have first, an 
mtense need for a broader and more vital educational back- 
ground, second, a world situation necessitating a relatively high 
degree of specialization, and third, the psychological and socio- 
economic needs of the students which demand that they not 
unduly prolong the period of preparation before they take their 
places as producing members of society Professor Holhngworth 
showed the way out of this impasse through a program of curricu- 
lum enrichment, or, if you ^vlII, of general education She placed 
this program at a much earlier level than college, because “In the 
ordmary elementary school situation, children of 140 IQ waste half 
their time Those above 170 IQ waste practically all of their 
time ” *° She believed in sendmg these mentally superior students 
into college already equipped with a broad general background 
that would allow them to embark immediately on a program 
leading to further professional specialization wthout loss of pre 
Clous time 

It is readily recognized that no radical curriculum revisions 

E L Thorndike, Gifted Children m Small Gibes" Teachers College Record, 

Vol XLII (February. 1941), p 422 

*® Leta S HoUingworth, Gified Children Their Nature and Nurture, op at , p 299 
Leta S Holhngworth, ‘‘\Vhal We Know About the Early Sclecbon and Training of 

Lieaders, Teachers College Record, Vol XL (ApnU 1939), p 686 
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can be made on either the elementary or secondary school levels 
imless the colleges agree to revise their academic requirements 
for admission The strong advocacy of the colleges for a program 
of general education is the greatest stimulus for curriculum 
change throughout the educational structure that has occurred 
in many years Actually, the colleges themselves are now advo- 
cating the same type of curriculum ennchments as those that Pro- 
fessor HoUingrvorth advocated for the elementaiy school. 


Children Above 180 IQ (S-B) 

Professor HoUingworth recognized the necessity for longitu- 
^al studies to detenmne to what extent achievement at ma- 
^ P'-edicted from a high IQ in childhood However, 
neither her tra.nmg ^ a ehmeal psychologist nor her tempera- 
ment gave her much hkmg for highly statistical research Her m- 
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rc\nsing licr monograph on these extremely gifted persons Thus 
the most significant part of the investigation, her interpretation 
of their adult status, is missing This monograph was completed 
and published later by her husband, Dr Harry L Hollingworth 
In his foreword to it, he states 

Much is lost thit would have been conlnhutcd had the author lived to 
complete her project She Jmcw these cases intimately and at Rrst hand 
Some of them she had followed for as long as hventy years, taking a 
personal interest in the individual children and their problems, adws 
ing them, assisting them, continuously observing them, and frequently 
testing and measuring them 

AlUiough no final conclusions were drawn on the basis of only 
twelve cases, some obvious facts were deduced from the investi- 
gation Among others was the fact that while no single item 
could be singled out in all tlic cases as indicative of accelerated 
developmental pace, it was early talking and reading that 
most clearly differentiated these individuals from the average 
Throughout the study, the advantages of early recognition of 
their unusual abilities and provision of opportunities for their 
fullest development were apparent These children presented 
difficult problems of educational adaptation from the time of their 
entrance to school All showed supenor capacity for learning but 
thezr actual accomplishments, as well as the degree of their per- 
sonal and social adjustment, depended to a large extent on the 
methods which Chose ta authority used in dewlopmg them Crea~ 
tive abilities were far more conspicuous in children at this level 
of mteihgence than in the general population, but here agam the 
expression of their creativi^ could be stifled by unwise treat- 
ment It can be confidently predicted that those who test at or 
above 180 IQ (S-B) in childhood will be the students who will 
win top academic honors in college Unfortunately their accom- 
plishments as adults cannot be predicted with the same degree 
of confidence Whether the failure of one or two persons in the 
Hollingworth study to reach the adult status of success indicated 
in youth was due to personahly handicaps inherent in the indi- 
vidual himself or to the inept development of these gifts by those 
in authority was not determined Although in all of her wntmgs 

Leta S Hollingworth Children Above 180 IQ (Yonlers-on Hudson, New York 
World Book Company, 1942) Edited by Hany L Hollineworth 
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Professor HoUingworth inclined toward the second reason as the 
more hkely one, the qnestion remains to be answered through 
future research. 


Another important outgrowth of the study of these individuals 
possessing a rare degree of superior mental abihty was the re- 
definition of the term genius. Heretofore Terman, and following 
him many others, had used the term to describe children testing 
at or above 140 IQ (S-B), The findings of HoUingworth and a 
co-worker<* showed that those who tested at about 140 IQ (S-B) 
represented approximately the upper one-fourth of college stu- 
dents the country over. Certainly, the term genius should not be 
applied to them. It appeared that “mildly noteworthy achieve- 
ments such as winning honors in a first-class college rvrlT for an 
IQ (S-B) of at least 160, The authors concluded that “the children 


who test at and above 180 IQ (S-B) constitute the ‘top’ among 
college graduates. They are the students of whom one may con- 
fidently predict that they will win honors and prizes for intellec- 
tual work. . . . Perhaps this is the point at which the term 
genius begins to apply,” « Later when informally speaking to a 
group. Professor HoUingworth expressed her conviction that the 
teim genius was a definite misnomer for a child or youth. She 
bcUeved that it should be reserved to describe individuals who 
have already made original contributions of outstanding and last- 
mg worth. She would describe those who test at 180 IQ (S-B) 
md above and who are still in Uieir developmental period as po- 
entml gemuses. She held that time must elapse to pLe whether 
they possess the industry, perseverance, initiative, and originality 
necessary to earn for them the accolade of genius. 


Adjustment of the Gifted 
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life, face certain recurring diflicultics which children of average 
intelligence do not encounter so acutely She recognized also that 
tlic farther removed the child is from the average in intelligence 
the more pressing his adjustment problems become "By tnal-and- 
error evpenence,” she says, “the highly intelligent child has to 
work out an adjustment, if ho can, but there is likely to be notice- 
able difficulty if he tests above 170 IQ ” 

In general, Professor Holhngworth was concerned with the 
whole area of the gifted child s personal adjustment to life, that 
is, to the habitual behavior patterns he is likely to adopt in satis- 
fying his needs, whether in meeting the demands of conformity or 
in reacting to the frustrations tint are sure to arise from failing 
to meet tliese demands In llus connection she made two sig* 
nificant statements* 

Because he learns everything very quickly, the highly intelligent chJd 
is cspccnlly quick to discover wint forms of conduct on his part bring 
him satisfactions If tantrum is rewarded, bright children may display 
even bigger and better tantrums On the other hand, the very intel 
ligent learn readily to refrain from undesirable behavior that is fol 
lowed quickly and inevitably by punishment 

To hold his longue, to listen quietly and respectfully to others, to 
speak according to some order of procedure, and to restram disap 
pomtment at failure to be heard at all — these habits seem especiallj 
difficult for gifted children to form It is hard for them to maintam 
silence when ideas press for utterance Only gradually do these chil 
dren leam self government ui this respect 

As a part of the larger problem of adjustment to life. Professor 
Holhngworth was concerned with several specific problems The 
first of them was the forming of desirable work habits She said, 
in effect, that where the gifted duld drifts in the school unrecog- 
nized, held to the lock step determined by the capacities of the 
average, he has little to do He receives daily practice in habits 
of idleness and daydreaming His abihties are never genuinely 
challenged, and the situation encourages in him expectations of 
an effortless existence In her judgment, ‘ Children up to about 
140 IQ tolerate die ordinary school routine fairly well, bemg 

Leta S Holhngworth, ‘ The Chdd of Very Superior Intelligence as a Special Proh 
lem in Social Adjustment,” op cfl , p 154 
” lbld,x> 156 

** lieta S Holhngworth, Children Above ISO IQ^ op cit 'p Z70 
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usually a little young for grade through an extra promotion or 
two, and achieve excellent marks %vithout serious effort But 
above this status, children become mcreasmgly bored with school 
work, if kept m or nearly m the lock step ” Also, ‘ Children at or 
abo\e 180 IQ, for mstance, are likely to regard school with in- 
difference, or ^vlth positive distaste, for they find nothing inter- 
esting to do there Professor Holhngworth records that during 
die expenmental stage of their education, the highly intelligent 
tend to a\ oid routine drudgery m favor of more stimulatmg and 
onginal projects The sheer drudgery mvolved m learning the 
mulhphcation table, for example, is likely to be waived m order 
to follow some absorbing stoiy or experiment, unless conformity 
IS urged from without ” “ 


A second specific pioblem m the area of social adjustment of 
gifted children. Professor HoUmgrvorth recognized, is the lack of 
congemal companionship mth children of them oivu age She 
reahzed Aat the fnendsh.ps of any person are determmed by his 
degree of intelligence and that congamal.ty bativeen persons de- 
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patterns with some remote and definite climax as the goal”®^ 
Children testing above 180 IQ like to phy and have more “play 
knowledge” than the average child Outdoor sports are popular 
With them but they also enjoy more complicated and competitive 
games than cluldren generally do, age for age Their vocabulary 
often contains words that the average child does not know, at 
play, therefore, the gifted and the average child literally cannot 
understand each other Hollmgworth %vrote, “It is futile and prob- 
ably wholly unsound psychologically to strive to interest the child 
above 170 IQ m nng-around-the-rosy or blmdman’s buff Many 
well-meaning persons speak of such efforts as ‘socializing the 
child,* but It is probably not in this way that the very gifted can 
be socialized ” 

A third adjustment problem cited by Professor Holling\vorth 
IS the precocious concern of the very gifted child with matters of 
origins and of destiny and with the problem of evil in the ab- 
stract Though the gifted child dwells on these problems, he is 
unable to gam help in their solution because of his youth ‘The 
higher the IQ,’ wrote Professor Hollingworth, “the earlier does 
the pressing need for an explanabon of the universe occur, the 
sooner the demand for a concept of the origin and destiny of the 
self appears ”” The intellectual needs are those of an adolescent, 
but the emotional controls and physical powers are still those of 
a child ‘Lifelong problems of mental hygiene may be thus en- 
gendered by parents who cannot understand why a child is so 
uimatural as to weep over questions of birth and death at six or 
seven years of age ' 

In all her writing on the adjustment problems of the gifted, 
Professor Hollmgworth emphasized that many of these problems 
were primarily functions of immaturity She thought that any 
child in whom the mental age of an adult and the emotions of a 
child are combined in a childish body is certain to encounter 
difficulties She pointed out that after babyhood the younger the 
child, the greater the difficulties She wrote 

Adjustment becomes easier with every additional year of age The 
years between four and nine are probably the most likely to be beset 
with the problems mentioned By the time a gifted person is phys 

« Ibid,p 274 »» Ibid,p 280 

Ibid,p 272 ** Ib{d,p 281 
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ically mature, many of the problems herein outlined automatically 
disappear as problems. What aftereffects there may be of the poor so- 
lutions of these childish problems we do not know. Apparently, these 
superior organisms tolerate well the strains put upon them by reason of 
their deviation from the average; however, that an organism stands 
strain well is no reason for putting or leaving strain unnecessarily 
upon it®* 


Certain symptoms or effects of maladjusfanent in the gifted 
child, which may appear later as a handicap in the gifted adult, 
may be readily recognized, according to Professor Hollingworth. 
One of these is his negative suggestibility, a condition which 
grows Out of his struggle for adjustment against dull and un- 
worthy adults during childhood. She observed that while the 
gifted are not likely to fall vicUms to positive suggestibility, many 
of them develop negativism to a conspicuous degree. 

This condition of negative suggestibility, produced in the gifted 
Aild or adolescent who perceives the illogical conduct of those 
in charge of his affairs, may result in rebellion against aU au- 
*onty and inability to take a cooperative attitude toward author- 
ity. In Professor Hollingsvorth’s words, “Thus some gifted per- 
sons, mishandled in youth, become contenUous, aggressive, and 
s^hbom to an estent which tenders them difficult and disagree- 
able in all human relationships involving subordination. Since 
subordinaUen must precede posts of command in the ordinary 
course of life, this is an unfortunate trend in personality. Cynicism 
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The Conservation and Development of Gifted Children 

AnoUier matter of concern to Professor HoUingworth was the 
lack of provision for gifted children who did not have the means 
with which to pursue their education Time and again she ap- 
proached foundations and other philanthropic agencies with pro- 
posals for setting up scholarship funds for such individuals She 
repeatedly met witli resistance at the idea of providmg any spe- 
cial opportunities for superior children although she found that 
philanthropic agencies always gave large sums of money for the 
care of the dependents of society She discovered the typical atti- 
tude of the successful busmessman to be that “bright children 
should take care of themselves’ In vain she pointed out, “It 
would be an impossibly strong and shrewd child who could to- 
day conduct his own education, under the child-labor laws — all 
in the first eighteen years of his life ” 

The hostility toward any special consideration for the needs of 
the gifted was as widespread among wBuenbal American educa- 
tors as it was among laymen During the course of her work she 
learned, ' It is often a disservice to a gifted child to mention in 
recommendations the child’s IQ It is better to mention some con- 
comitant characteristic, such as that the child is a persistent stu- 
dent, or that he is ambitious to succeed These are qualities which 
presumably anybody might cultivate or acquire at will ” " 

A copy of a memorandum to the American Council on Educa- 
tion relating to scholarship aid for the gifted was found among 
Professor Hollingworth’s papers after her death It was not 
dated but it probably was wnlten in 1938 This memorandum of 
Professor Holhngworth’s is now of timely significance In Decem- 
ber, 1949, the Amencan Council on Education, the agency to 
which she had sent her memorandum of 193S-39, called a con- 
ference for the purpose of seeking agreement on the basic issues 
involved m the proposed legislation to provide a Federal pro- 
gram of scholarslnps and fellowships “ The conference was at- 

Leta S HoUingworth " What We Joiow About the Early Selection and Training 
of Leaders ” op cit ,p S90 

Leta S HolUngworth, How Should Gifted Children Be Educated?” op at , p 197 

Leta S HoUingworth "The Conservation and Development of Gifted Children," 
Public Addresses (Lancaster, Pennsylvania The Saence Press. 1940) 

** American Council on Education, Hi^er Education and National Affairs, Bulletin 
148 (December 20, 3949) 
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tended by delegates from twenty educational organizations, as 
well as by representatives of appropriate governmental agencies. 
The proposed legislation was presented to the conference in the 
form of a tentative draft of a bill drawn up by the United States 
Office of Education. 

The similarities, as well as the dissimilarities, between certain 
of the actions taken at this conference and Professor HoUing- 
worths memorandum, as well as her other writings on the same 
topic, give insight into her pioneer vision. It also may be a com- 
mentary on the educational lag that exists between the advice 
given by leaders and the time needed for putting this advice into 
actual practice. 

The delegates to the 1949 conference imanimously agreed 
*That there is enough evidence to demonstrate that there is need 


for a Federal program of scholarships and fellowships.” In her 
memorandum of 1908 or 1939, Professor HoUing^vorth said, “One 
cannot do better than to quote from Terman’s statements of nearly 
^venty years ago in describing the situation of gifted children in 
America: Through the handicapping influences of poverty, social 
negle^ physical defect, or educational maladjustments, many po- 
tential leaders in science, art. government, and industry are de- 
med the opportunity of a normal development’ ” 

The cenferenee further agreed “That there is also sufficient evi- 
dence to demonstrate that a program based solely on loans to 
students svffi not meet the need. It is preferable that the legis- 
“o reference to loans, and under no consideration 
nam m rchotehips be presented in legislation as alter- 

r assistance.— Professor Hol- 
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ssffiX ® By this is meant a fund from 

opment, mtl. the moral (not legal) obligabon to repay 
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according to ability to do so, after twenty years, wthout in- 
terest.” 

The recent conference also agreed “That the phraseology in the 
proposed bill is satisfactory; i.e., providing for a national examina- 
tion to measure general ability to do work on the higher educa-- 
tional level but with discretion left to the State Scholarship Board 
subject to the approval of the State Plan by the Commissioner of 
Education. Persons qualifying on the basis of ability shall receive 
an honorary designation as the recipient of a Meritorious Award.” 
Throughout her writings Professor Hollingworth herself empha- 
sized the importance of psychological tests. In her pieas for the 
establishment of a revolving fund for the development of gifted 
children she invariably specified that they were to be tested 
children. 

The 1949 conference went on to agree “That the bill should 
require the establishment of a State Scholarship Commission in 
each State.” In her memorandum to the American Council on 
Education in 1938 or 1939, Professor Hollingworth stated her 
opinion that “the machinery for allocating and distributing the 
suggested funds could be readily set up, if the Council were 
willing, within the organization of the American Council on 
Education; or could be created de novo, if the function were 
uncongenial to the Council.” 

The conference voted “That the bill be introduced through ad- 
ministrative channels of government upon the opening of the sec- 
ond session of the 81st Congress in Januaiy, 1950.” One can only 
surmise that Professor HoIIingwordi would have heartily ap- 
proved and that she would have repeated the request made in her 
memorandum for funds to be expended . . . “for the identifica- 
tion of gifted children among the pupils in American elementary 
schools.” 

Problems for the Future 

Since Professor HoUingworth's death in 1939, a second World 
War has been fought^ a social upheaval that temporarily cen- 

Leta S. Hollingworth, "What We Know About the Early Selection and Training 
of Leaders,” op. elf. 
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tered psychological attenbon upon those in military service and 
away from experimentation on the lower school levels The psy- 
chological services used during the war for the selecbon and 
dassificabon of personnel for Ae Armed Forces, together with 
the psychological guidance offered to returning veterans, have 
established more firmly than ever the value of psychological 
teshng and counsehng in guidmg the young adult Differenba- 
bon in academic, professional, or technical educabon, dependmg 
upon the mdividuals level of abihty and apbtude, has been ac- 
cepted by the general pubhc Probably one reason is the recogni- 
bon by the veteran and his family that through this method of 
objecbve selecbon he has been offered greater equality of op- 
portunity for educational advantages than ever before existed m 
the history of the world The acceptance of differenbabon has 
occurred at the level of higher educahon, either in the college or 
technical school Since educabonal changes frequently permeate 
down through the educabonal structures, such devices and pro- 
cedures may be generally adopted, first in the secondary and 
finally in the elementary school 

order to hasten the spread of the ideal of differentiahon and 
indinduahzabon of instrucbon, educators must cease expendmg 
then- energies on the control ersial issues of nature versus nurture, 
homogeneous versus heterogeneous grouping and constant^ ver- 
sus fluctuabon in IQ However challenging these issues may be, 
t e most urgent problem now is to reach a common area of agree- 
menl around which a vital and unified plan of educahon can be 
evolved for the bmes in which we are now hving Upon the in- 
raluable knowledge contributed by the pioneers m differenhal 
p^Aology and educahon a new educabonal structure must be 

is 8™™'^ of understanding 

Ll t ^ *0“ ™ define what 
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lines of one of (he arts, as in music or drauang; it may lie in the sphere 
of mechanical aptitude; or it may consist in surpassing power to 
achieve literacy and abstract knowledge. It is tlic business of educa- 
tors to consider all forms of giftedness in pupils in reference to how 
unusual individuals may be trained for their own welfare and that of 
society at large.®’ 

If educators can agree tliat the time has come when the defini- 
tion of the gifted must be enlarged to include a much broader 
group than merely those wJjo test at the top of our present menta] 
scales, the next step will be to re-evaluate our instruments for 
measuring unusual abilities. Although the past and continuing 
usefulness of the present mental scales is recognized, there is a 
g^o^ving awareness of their limitations and an increasing sense of 
the need to develop new instruments of measurement which will 
explore more and more facets of ability. Witty has clearly pointed 
out the limitations in scope of the present mental scales; 

If by gifted children we mean those youngsters who give promise of 
creativity of a high order, it is doubtful if the typical intelligence test 
is suitable for use in identifying (liem. For creativity posits originality, 
and originality implies successful management, control, and organiza- 
tion of neiv materials or experiences. Intelligence tests contain over- 
learned materials. , . . The content of the intelligence is patently 
lacking in situations which disclose originality or creativity.®* 

It has long been the habit in aesthetics and other creative areas 
to dismiss the possibility of developing objective instruments of 
measurement with the statement that creative ability is both too 
complex and too subjective to permit the successful development 
of objective instruments of prediction. Now that the need to 
identify and educate potential creative leaders toward their great- 
est social usefulness has become more crucial than ever before, 
this laisseZ’faire attitude cannot be tolerated any longer. Those 
who have potentialities for originality and “the ability to manage, 
control, and organize new materials and experiences” *’ must be 
given the opportunity to develop their powers. Since “that which 
exists can be measured,” it is the urgent duty of educators and 
psychologists to redouble their efforts toward developing new 
and better instruments for measuring creative aptitudes. 

Leta S. HoIUng\vorth, “How Should Gifted Children Be Educated?” op. ett , p. 195. 

Paul A. Witty, “Contribubons to the IQ Conb'o\ersy from the Study of Superior 
Deviates,” School and Society, Voh LI (April 20, 1940), p, 504. 

Ibid. 
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It should go svithout saying that the greatest need existing to- 
day is to find those who can lead in establishing the bases and 
means of wise living with our fellow men. It is of utmost impor- 
tance to discover at an early age patterns of behavior which will 
predict unusual strength in the positive factors of emotional ma- 
turity, perseverance, social insight, and drive to accomplish. We 
need to discover those who excel in these attributes of “social in- 


telligence” early in childhood in order that their unique gifts 
may be developed to the highest potential. To this end, all work- 
ers with the young should direct their efforts. As a first step, those 
who work in the cllmcal field, and particularly the experts in the 
use of projective techmques, should turn from preoccupation with 
the diagnosis of pathological deviations in behavior to the diag- 
nosis of desiations that are socially desirable. 


Both Terman and HoUingworth have repeatedly emphasized 
the importance of discovering potential leaders early in their lives. 
Both of these pioneers believed that part of the reason for the 
lack of adult achievement by some of those known to be gifted 
grew directly out of the fact that their potenUaliUes had not been 
discovered early enough in life. The later work of Carmichael,'* 
Ccsell,*’ and others lends support to the theory that personaUty 
patterns possess a degree of permanency at an earlier age than 
believed possible even a decade ago. The contributions of 
ttese saentisb also indicate that the total pattern of the poten- 
trahUes can ^nge if the environmental chmate is changed early 
enough m life. Terman and Oden have stated that “we have not 
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paneling our definition and for early identification, there is still a 
third pressing need to be considered Experiences of the last dec- 
ade have demonstrated that we must revise our ideas about 
where tlie gifted may be found Recorded data, as well as casual 
observation, show that many veterans who became outstanding 
college students came from environmental situations where, with- 
out \eteran benefits, further educational advantages would have 
been out of tlic question Witty has pointed out that in the over- 
emphasizing of the verb'll factor in our present mental scales for 
the younger age-group, we may have overlooked many children 
in low-income areas who possess great potentialities He has 
sho\vn tliat there arc likely to be more gifted children, if not pro- 
portionately, at least m absolute numbers, in nonprofessional 
families and m families in the average and lower income brackets 
than educators up to now have suspected — certainly more than 
our present instruments of measurement have detected If in- 
struments of measurement that are less dependent upon the 
verbal factor can be developed, they may lead to the discover)' 
of a much higher proportion of gifted children than was previ- 
ously believed to exist m the lower socio economic and minority 
racial groups 

The needs of our culture place a high premium on the indi- 
vidual who possesses unusual ability to think in terms of spatial 
relationships, of issues requurmg human understanding, and of 
the successful management of znatenah Since these very talents 
are often found and developed among members of mmonty 
groups, probably because of certain pressures inherent m then 
need for survival, it may well be that greater numbers of gifted in 
dmduals will be found in such groups 


Conclusions 

Professor Hollingworth was mterested m the optimum develop- 
ment of the gifted child She constantly reiterated that he must 
be discovered and nurtured in his early youth in order to avoid 
the pam and frustration of crippling maladjustment in a society 
which so often regards him as an ‘oddity ' She was concerned 
With what would constitute a proper” education for his superior 
Paul A Witty op ctt,p 506 
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talents and enable him to hilBU his potentiahties. But she did not 
stop there As a social scientist, a clinical psychologist, and an 
educator, Professor HoUingworth realized that “the few children 


who test at the very top of the juvenile population have a unique 
value for society.” She must have had deep misgivmgs over the 
implications of Terman and Oden’s conclusions foUowmg their 
first follow-up study Their data showed that “for subjects brought 
up under present day cducabonal regimes, excess in IQ above 
140 or 150 adds little to one’s achievement m the early adult 
years," and that "above the IQ le\el of 140, adult success is largely 
determined by such factors as social adjustment, emotional stabil- 
ity, and drive to accomplish ” 

More, perhaps, than any other worker m tVnc field, either past 
or present. Professor Hollmgworth was aware of the loss to so- 
ciety which results from the inept handling of superior children 
She belie\cd that the clums)' mismanagement and the lack of un- 
derstanding and appreciabon on the part of parents, teachers, 
and early guardians of these rare children make the Terman- 
Oden statements true, and not the mherent character or person- 
ality of the children themselves She realized that for the sake of 


soaety and the welfare of the world, these children of superior 
gifts must be identified and developed into leaders for society 
In one of her last public addresses. Professor HoUingworth said 
The hxnes cry out for leaders to guide the people safely iti a 
w-orld where, without vision, more people will perish in more dif- 
ferent wa)^ than have ever penshed before"” Today there iS 
almost univ ersal acceptance of the urgent need to locale the lead- 
cn Mho Mill guide the people safely.” and nathout whose guid- 
ance not only indiMduals but civilization itseU may ponsh- 
pensh m M-ays which scientists in theur laboratones were only ho- 
rning ,0 perceive as possibilities when Professor Holhogvvorth 


so^al tir^hM ^'”l' Holhngw-orth wTOte, again as a 
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change, not by our puny efforts at reform, nor in the direction we 
try for, but in unforeseen directions by the observations of forces 
that are far from obvious ” 

A little more than a quarter of a century ago Professor Holhng- 
worth established her first experimental classes offering special 
provisions for the education of the gifted Her influence on educa- 
tional thought and practice has become more and more apparent 
The two original classes with which she began, in all likeli- 
hood the first to have curnculum enrichment rather than acceler- 
ated progress as the aim, have now grown to fifty six intellectually 
gifted classes in the public schools of Greater New York Where 
there nere fift)’ at first, there are now considerably more than one 
tliousand elementary school children of superior mental caliber 
receiving the benefits of an individualized program of education 
Moreover, there is evidence of a growing interest in the identifica- 
tion and development of the gifted throughout the country In 
fact, the conservation of our gifted youth now has become a mat- 
ter of national concern 

Professor Holhngworth left us a body of facts concerning the 
gifted child which is as sound today as the day she recorded them 
Her observations revealed unusual insight and will continue to 
supply many an hypothesis and to furnish challenge and inspira- 
tion to other workers in the field Professor Holhngworth did 
much to dispel the popular idea that a gifted child is a physical 
u^akling, an in persons! sppesrsnee, nr sm eceentnc jj) 

personality She showed that the gifted are usually superior in 
physique and physical stamina, are more pleasing in appearance 
than the average, are more stable emotionally, and have a low 
rate of juvenile misbehavior or delinquency 

We must cultivate the field which Leta Hollingworth plowed 
We must formulate new procedures for identifying understand- 
mg, and educating the gifted child We must expand our defini- 
tion, devise new instruments of measurement, and change our 
ideas of where the gifted may be found Thus, we shall be ready 
to put into effect a dynamic program for the “proper” educabon 
of the gifted 

Leta S HoUingworth, How to Keep from Becoming an Old Fogy.” Pu&?ic Ad- 
dresses (Lancaster, Fennsvlvania The Science Press 19^0), p 03 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS OF HIGHLY GIFTED CHILDREN 


Examples of Highly Gifted Children 


The files of New York University’s 
Counseling Center for Gifted CMdren include more than 6,000 
cases. Among them is that of a boy named Boyd. He was eight 
years ten months of age when his mother came to the Center to 
discuss the adequacy of Boyd’s school. The inihal interview re- 
vealed the following facts. 


Bo>d had recently won first prize in an essay contest open to 
elementary school chfidren of metropolitan New York. The title 
of his e^y had been "The Meaning of the Life of Theodore 
R^cvelt in the Development of the American Idea." Boyd had 
a hbrniy of more than one hundred books, largely science, his- 

T a the town librarian, 

he had indesed them according to the Desvej- decimal system. 

In *e basement of his home he had a physics labomtory and 
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frequent visitors in the home It was Boyd s dehght to engage his 
father’s distinguished guests m dinner table discussions of the in- 
fluence of religion on the development of civilization Boyd, m 
the fifth grade of a suburban school system, was completely bored 
with what went on m the classroom Smce the boy had already 
skipped two grades, the principal believed that further accelera- 
tion would be undesirable The teacher, the mother, and the 
counselor worked patiently to meet this boys needs and to pre- 
vent the waste of his unusual abihly 
The records of the Counseling Center for Gifted Children con- 
tam the stories of many other such children a gul who, at two 
and a half, was composmg times to her nursery rhymes and, at 
SIX, had composed a suite to the stones of the Arabian Nights con- 
tainmg passages comparable to the ongmal beauty of the first 
symphony of seven year-old Mozart, a nine-year old who spent 
two hours drawmg a cross section of the intersection of Broad- 
way and Forty-second Street from the pavement down, shelving 
Its intricate arrangement of subway tubes, water mams, steam 
and electrical conduits, sewers, gas mams, and the like to docu- 
ment his statement that New York City could grow no larger 
Such children we have found consistently to test at 170 IQ or 
above, Boyd tested over 200 IQ The Counsehng Center for 
Gifted Children has had contact with more than one hundred 
children with mtelligence quoUents of 170 or above These are 
the children whom, for the purposes of this discussion, we are 
designating as Tiighly gifted * What sort of children are they? 
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What are their futures likely to be? Opinions differ among psy- 
chologists and educators, as weW as among people at large 
A four year-old boy once wandered mto a bookstall, looked 
o\ er the shel\ es, and took down a book. The propnetor laughed 
indulgently and said, "Little man, if you can read that book I’ll 
give it to )ou’’ The boy gravely opened the hook and began to 
read aloud. Finishing a page, he tucAed the book under his arm 
and w’alked out ^Vhen the bookseller recov ered from his astonish- 
ment, he shook his head and remarked, “Another prodigyl” 


Some Misconceptions Regarding the Highly Gifted 

Highly gifted children are hkely to be regarded, at best, with 
tolerance, at worst, as imnatural phenomena to be ignored Car- 
toonists caricature them with nearsighted eyes peermg through 
tliicklensed spectacles, bulging foreheads, flat chests, spindly 
anns and legs These children arc pictured also m ludicrous social 
pcrplcuty The Ncui Worker has presented us wth numerous ex- 
amples There is a strong imphcaUon that gifted individuals are 
emotionally unstable 

Tlie Sunday magazmes predict due futures for them, bachng 
up their predictions mth sucli stones as that of an eleven-jear- 
0 d who lectured on he fourth dimension to the mathemahes fae- 
S b«t in later jears svas engaged ui col- 
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Lcta Hollingworth believed that this attitude toward the highly 
gifted was the reflection of widespread resentment of the more 
able by the less able. America prides itself, and rightly so, on its 
tradition of equalitarianism. But equalitarianism is lilcely to lead 
to the denial of individual differences, particularly extreme ones. 
Individuals whose creativeness places them far above the rank 
of tile average individual are likely to be resented. 

The roots of this attitude, however, lie deeper in the history of 
philosophy and psychology. Since 450 years before Christ, there 
has been speculation as to the relationship between genius and in- 
stability. Socrates, Democritus, Plato, Aristotle, and Seneca let 
their minds play with the idea. With the birth of psychiatry, sci- 
ence turned its attention to this question. Moreau de Tours, in 
1859, wrote the first psycliiatric treatise on the problem. Lom- 
broso made it a celebrated theme of controversy throughout the 
scientific world. 

Lange-Eichbaum, in The Problem of Genius, devotes many 
pages to the attempt to document this hypothetical relationship. 

Of the seventy-eight greatest geniuses, he believed that 37 per 
cent showed evidence of at least one psychotic episode, that an 
additional 46 per cent displayed markedly psychopathic personali- 
ties, and that another 10 per cent were mildly psychopathic in 
personality, leaving only 7 per cent who were clearly normal. It is 
an easy step from acceptance of the belief that highly gifted 
adults are unstable to the non sequUur that highly gifted children 
also must be.* 

A little biographical research on those among our contempo- 
raries who are outstandingly creative and productive, however, 
leads to serious question as to the validity of this attitude to- 
ward highly gifted children. Young Farnsworth, as a high school 
student, conceived the principles underlying modem television. 
James Hillier, inventor of the electron microscope, tore dow the 
new telescope his father had bought him to build his first micro- 
scope out of the parts. Orson Welles — a literary and dramatic 
success at twenty-six — as a small child listened absorbed at his 
mother’s knee as she read aloud from Shakespeare; his first toy 
was a puppet theater; his first book, A Midsummer Nig/it « Dream. 

= Wlliielm Lange-Efchbaum, The ProMem of GenUis, translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul (New York: Macmillan Company, 1932). 
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Loohng back over the childhood of great men and women of 
the past, we find that many of them were prodigies also John 
Stuart Mill reading Greek at four, Charles Dickens wntmg a 
tragedy at seven, Isaac Newton spending his childhood bu il di n g 
working models of water clocks, windmills, and other more intn- 
cate machmes, Goethe, at six, so much a philosopher that when 
he heard a sermon on the Lisbon earthquake as an apparent con- 
tradiction of Provndence, he commented “After all, it is probably 
much simpler than they suppose, for God knows the immortal 
soul can suffer no harm through such a fate ” 

\\^tever the reasons for it, there has obviously been wide- 
spread misunderstanding of the nature of gifted children. It is 
time we reexamined our thmking 


Increasing Appreciation of the High]/ Gifted 

Increasingly educators are askmg. Are not the highly gifted chil- 
dren of today the potential innovators and creators of tomorrow? 

Arc ihc) not perhaps the greatest of our resources, to be con- 
served and developed in the interest of their future contributions 
to the progress and welfare of societj? Is not one of the cntical 
problems of a democracy that of learning how to ubhze more 
effechvcl> its highly gified atizcos in the interest of achievmg 
its goals? 

There has been too htUe research on the development of the 
personalities of the highlj gifted to anssver completely these 
quwtions Boardman. Elwood, Jcnlons. Jones Witty. Zorbaugh, 

Md others base stated their opinions* But these opinions have 
b^b^ed on oblation of single chfldren. or at most a handful 
of difldren, and the data hare been fragmentarj 
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Generalizafions Concerning the Highly Gifted 
The Stuches of lloUrngtiorth 

A iT)a|onty of tlie gcncrabzahons which are possible concern- 
jng highly gifted children we owe to the interest and research of 
Leta S Hollingw orth and Lewis M Tertnan In Gtfted Chil- 
dren Their Nature and Nurture, Holhngworth, m 1926, made 
a few tentative generalizations concerning the differences be- 
tween gifted children as a whole, and the highly gifted children 
she had observed* In Children Above 180 IQ, published post- 
humously in 1942, she reported on thu^-one such children Un- 
fortunately, her work was incomplete at the time of her death 
and her colleagues pieced together many of the cases from frag- 
mentary notes Otlier observations on the highly gifted appeared 
in scattered papers that she published between these two works 
Her generalizations, consequently, are not so systematic and 
soundly based as those of Tcrman But because of her rare in- 
sight and feeling, her conclusions deserve senous consideration 
In summary, Leta Holhngworth characterized the origins and 
development of the highly gifted children she had studied as 
follows: 

Ongm IS extremely varied as regards racial stock In descnbmg the 
14 American children, German descent is mentioned 3 times, French 3, 
Scottish 5, Enghsh 5, Swedish 1, Scotch Irish 1, Dutch 1, Jewish 1, 

\ 

The occupational status of the fathers all fall m Class 1 or Class 2 
of Taussig’s rating — professional clerical, or busmess proprietors 
Social economic status wherever mentioned is said to be moderate 
None is stated to be very wealthy or very poor 

Age of parents at birth of the exceptional child covers a wide range 
Development is decidedly ahead of schedule for the group in all re- 
spects Reported age of walking (7 cases stated) ranges from 7 to 14 
months Talking in sentences, in the 10 cases m which it is given, 
ranges from 6 months to 19 months In IS cases the age of readmg is 
assigned, this being always 3 5 or 4 years 

General health is, whenever mentioned, always reported as good 
and except for twms, bom prematurely, physique is superior ® 

* Leta S Holhngworth, Gtfted Children Thetr Nature and Nurture (New York 
Macmillan Company, 1928) 

° Leta S Hollmgworth, Children Abooe 180 IQ (YonJeers-on Hudson New York 
World Book Company, 1942), pp 61-82 
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She was impressed with these children's early interest in ques- 
tions of origin and destiny and concluded such interest and ques- 
tions are conspicuous indications of unusual giftedness. 

Although these questions rise vaguely and intermittently in the minds 
of children in general, they do not begin to require logically coherent 
ans^vc^s until about the mental age of hvelve or thirteen years. Then 
they begin to press for more or less systematic accounts. From these 
circumstances of mental development, the erroneous idea has long 
been promulgated, even by psychologists, that puberty in some mys- 
terious manner leads to the rise of reli^ous needs and convictions. 
Since among the generality a “mental age” of thirteen years is, roughly, 
coincident with the age of pubescence, the two developments have 
been assumed to be casually [sfc] related. 

MTicn wc observe young gifted children, we discover that religious 
ideas and needs originate in them tchenever they develop to a mental 
level past “twelve years mental age.” Thus they show these needs 
when they arc but eight or nine years old, or earlier. The higher the 
IQ the earlier docs the pressing need for an explanation of the uni- 
verse occur, the sooner docs a demand for a concept of the orl^n and 
destiny of the self appear. 

In the cases of children who test al»vc 180 IQ observed by the pres- 
ent witcf, definite demand for a s>'stcmalic philosophy of life and 
death developed when they were but six or seven years old.* 

She was also impressed with the early Intensity of their feeling 
about moral issues of their socie^. 

Problems of right and wrong become troublesome for these young 
cftrJcfrerr err a ttxry that docs not Aappen except for ffie very abfo. For 
Instance, a Six-year old boy of IQ 187 wept bitterly after reading “how 
tlie North taxed the South after the Civil War.” Tlic problem of cs'il 
in the abstract thus comes to trouble these children almost in theJr 
cradles, at an age when thej* ore ill-suited to grapple with it from the 
point of view of emotional maturity,* 

Rcgirding llicir adjustment to their contemporaries, she com- 
ments: 

The majority of chlldfcn testing altov'c ICO IQ play little with other 
cliiWren unless sjx-dal conditions are provided, such as those found 
tn a fpccul cUis. Tlic tlifijcultiex arc loo great, in the ordinary course 
f>f in finding pU)-matcs wluj are appropriate In size and con- 

grulal In mcnlality.* 


• /Rl., pp. 2T3-2va 

* lUd^ p. 


• tu<!^ p. £62. 
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ceived slightly higher marks than the gifted group as a whole, 
though not m proportion to their excess in IQ They were farther 
accelerated, all but two from one to six years They graduated 
h'om high school at a younger age, the boys by 9 6 months, the 
girls by 6 months, they were younger when they received their 
college degrees, the boys by 9 6 months, the gnis by 1 2 months 
Nearly twice as high a proportion of them achieved an “A” aver- 
age in college, though 23 per cent of them had college records 
that were but fair or poor 

Terman recognized that these highly gifted children had acute 
problems of social adjustment 


It IS in the case of the child with extraordinarily high IQ that the so- 
aal problem is most acute If the IQ is 180 the mtellectual level at six 
is almost on a par with that of the average eleven year old, and at ten 
or eleven IS not far from that of the average hi^ school graduate 
Physical development, on the other hand, is not likely to be accelerated 
more th^ 10 per c^t, and social development probably not more than 
-.0 or 30 per cent The inevitable result is that the child of 180 IQ has 
one of the most difficult jobs of soaal adjustment that any human be 
mg IS ever called upon to meet.** 

that a chJd of 140 or 
^ ^ “ssocules whoso mental do 

S who far behind h,s own. 

So or ISO m Th^ thJd °f 

170 or 180 IQ, on the other hand, stands m an cstxemcly sparsely 

mtXen^cs.I it,” ^ i to a school grade m which the 

L hlcfy to U m ““ “totocnsurate ™th hes own. ho 

sebnment ttwh?r u social-emotional de- 

.muanirc social cosmos lu which he finds himself =■ 

On 2o of the cases sufficiently detailed information was avail- 
ab e to permit raUiigs of social adjustment The subjects were 

rated on a five-point scale a ni.n« ^ 

• Jba. pp 

“ IldJ^ p 235 

* UixbATJi S Burlj tXartha W lemcn. an/l i^., ..... 

CrmuL \ti. in T/e Froniisg cf Youth Ccnctic Studies ef 

ftn* 13>0) p 175. UDi%enity, CiLfornU Sunferd 

** Ihid^ pp 2&1-.65. 
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lemaitably consistent -mlL those of HoUingvrorth when it is bome 
in mind that the groups studied were small, and that one was 
studied on the Pacific Coast while the other was investigated on 
the Eastern Seaboard. Both, of course, were predominantly urban. 

Terman and HoUingworth are in agreement that highly gifted 
idiildren spring from family stocks of a \’ariety of racial and na- 
tional ori^ns, but of predominantly uppcr-middle-class status, 
with a strong occupational trend in the direction of managerial 
and executive positions, independent proprietorship, and the pro- 
fessions.*® They agree that highly gifted children have histories 
of accelerated development, particularly in the ages at which they 
learned to talk and read." They report health as good and phy- 
sique as superior, though not appreciably more so than for gifted 
children as a whole. Bodi have emphasized, howev'er, the discrep- 
ancy’ or disharmony likely to occur among their rates of ph)'sical, 
emotional, social, and inteDectual de\'elopmeDt 

Both Terman and HoHingworth recognize that highly gifted 
children face diScult problems of group adjustment, due to the 
smaB number of dnldicn of their ages of equal mental maturity 
and their own discrepancies in de%*elopment, which are likely to 
make for solitariness and isolatioa from their contemporaries. 
Both recognize that wh3e on the average they have superior 
school records, Ihej’ are likely to encounter little challenge to 
their interests and abilities, to find school boring if not frustrating. 
Both recognize that the schools* tendency to accelerate them 
makes more acute the problems of adjusting to contemporaries. 

Terman and HoBingworth further agree that a majority of these 
children show a high degree of originalitj’ and creativitj'- Hol- 
lingworth stresses as an indication of their creadvi^', their early 
interest in questiems of origin, destiny, and moralit)’. She notes, 
hcPK'e\'er, that their need to grapple with such questions wh3e 
socially and emodonally immature, unless understandingly met, 
naay be a scrurce of anxiet)’. 

The data of both Terman and HoBin gworth reflect the emo- 
tional cost of the adjustise problems faced by highly gifted chfl- 

» Hounra-erthi cirSdrea are of so-wrwJdt more <L\en« than Termaa’s. -whidi 

ryrKap* raaj- be accoarled for by the facts oa misraUan and cLm strabBcation within 
Arvricaa pcjrjlattca. 

Tertis, b»-escr. cotes Ln!< irerecee la dei-elopwrtal rates cf “biriiV gifted” 
and "gifted” ch-IATc lase fn age of to read. 
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dren, and its depressing influence upon their productivity. While 
as a group they are highly creative, HoIIingworth notes that a 
third of those she studied showed “no indication of marked con- 
stnictive originality.” Torman observes that while they have as a 
group superior college records, the records of 25 per cent are but 
fair or poor. It is IloIIingworths judgment that the chances of 
genuine group leadership among the highly gifted are slight. Ter- 
man found them likely to be in the ruck of the groups in which 
tliey were studied. While, in young adult life, they average supe- 
rior social-economic status, a large proportion have failed to ful- 
fill the promise of their ciuidhoods. 

We have termed these facts evidence of the emotional cost of 
their adjustive stresses. The data of both Terman and HoIIing- 
worth reveal the family stocks from which highly gifted children 
spring to be of average if not of slightly superior stability. There 
is no evidence of a disproportionate instability in the children's 
own early histories. Indeed, Terman is of the opinion highly gifted 
children show little more maladjustment than do gifted children 
as a ^vhole. HollingAvorth, however, believed that children of in- 
telligence much above the optimum (IQ 125-155) are exposed 
to unusual hazards in their personal development. 

Studies from the Files of the Counseling Center for 
Gifted Children, New York University 

Our own observations strikingly confirm those of Terman and 
HoIIingworth. The highly gifted children coming to a counseling 
center admittedly are not representative of such children as a 
whole. But for this very reason their histories highlight many of 
the problems of adjustment recognized in the research literature 
and reveal others. 

The average age of referral to the Counseling Center for 
Gifted Children being under five years, we have had the op- 
portunity to follow the development of many of these children 
from early childhood. During their early years we have found 
them, as a group, to function emotionally with no more stress than 
do young children in general, to be normally outgoing in their 
interests, creative, and productive. This picture changes, however, 
during the middle years and adolescence. 

While we have observed frequent exceptions, many show evi- 
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dences of maintaining their high level of function at increasing 
emotional cost. Some show a diminution of social interest, crea- 
tivity, and productivity. Still others, like the third of the children 
reported by Hollingworth, show no indication of marked con- 
structive originality. A few remain remarkable only in that they 
continue to achieve high scores on intelligence tests. Exploration 
of these childrens feelings about themselves convinces us such 
changes, in the children in whom they occur, reflect an increasing 
absorption of emotional energies within diemselves, which in 
turn result from an increasingly stressful social adjustment. 

We have had the opportunity to achieve a deeper insight into 
the emotional dynamics of the families from which highly gifted 
children come than had Terman or Hollingworth. These families, 
predominantly upper middle class, exhibit all the drives for ad- 
vancement of their social status and for competitive success that 
Warner has found characteristic of the upper middle class as a 
wbole.*^ Of superior intelligence, they hold high standards for 
themselves, and high expectations for their chilien. At the same 
time, they reveal more awareness of the disparity between what 
life might be and what it is, more frustration in themselves, and 
more apprehension for their children. 

This becomes doubly significant when related to the fact that 
these children are likely to have an unusual emotional value for 
their parents. The emotional temperature of American family life 
as a whole is unusually high; that is, within our culture, person- 
alities seek and expect more of emotional satisfaction in family 
relationships - husband of wife, wife of husband, parents of chil- 
dren, and children of parents - than in the majority of cultures. 

This is particularly true within upper-middle-class families. When 
we consider that highly gifted children tend to come from ex- 
ceedingly small families the implications of this fact become 
obvious. 

An additional observation on fbe role that the mothers of highly 
gvftcd children frequently play in this family picture is pertinent. 
They are, in general, women of superior intelligence and unusual 
dnve. They are members of a generation of women for whom in- 
numerable conflicts and frustrations have been created by the 

“ W- Lloyd Warner, Marchia .Meclcr, and Kenneth EcUs, Social Ciow in America 
(Chicaso: Sdcnco Research Associates, Inc., 1D49). 
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rapidly changing role of women m our culture These conflicts 
and frustrations present greater problems to these mothers be- 
cause of their mteihgence, superior education, ambition, and 
drive 

Many of them show more or less rejection of the traditional 
feminine role This rejection is likely to complicate relationships 
with then children, contributing to two problems that repeat 
themselves the mothers rejection to some degree of the diild 
with tlie familiar aftermath of guilt, anxiety, and overproteebon, 
and the attempt by the motlier to compensate for personal frus- 
tration by identifying her own hfe too closely with that of the 
gifted child 

Such a family pattern may, of course, be part of the develop- 
mental experience of a child of any intellectual level But we are 
convinced it is encountered more frequently and in more ex- 
aggerated form among tlie families of highly gifted children Re- 
peatedly wc have seen it result in a conflict between the family's 
cxpectabon of conformity to high standards of achievement, and 
the family’s overprotection, which denies the child the freedom to 
learn to meet life adequately for himself 

Highly gifted children react to such family expenences in a 
variety of ways Some react with a compulsion to succeed, but 
With diminished capacity for deriving emotional satisfaction from 
success Others respond with a doubt of self that evidences of 
their superiority do not allay Too many show an anxiety that 
inhibits their risking failure Perhaps most ^ical is a combma- 
tioii wWch causes the child to (uaction at an mcreasmg emotional 
cost, more and more of his emotional energy is absorbed m his 
inner problems, thus dimmishmg his social interesty productivity, 
and creativily 

Tummg to our observation of their educational expenences, we 
would heavily underscore Terman's and Hollmgworths conclu- 
sion that highly gifted children are likely to present diBcult prob- 
lems from the time they enter school Typically we have found 
highly gifted children working far below their potential capacity 

At best, the result is flagging of mterest and restiveness Too 

For example the child who, tested at two-year intervals, achieved intelligence 
quotients of 179 180, 185 and 176 while consistently surpassing 200 in his aclueve 
ment qnohents but who broke down and %vept when confronted with minox prob- 
lems in his social lelabonshlps 
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frequently it is frustration and resentment, resentment that may 
be returned by contemporanes and teachers. Characteristically 
these children are markedly accelerated, too often to the point 
where, grouped with children among whom they are out of their 
depth socially and emotionally, they feel insecure and inadequate, 
if not rejected. Reflecting that going to school is the child’s first 
experience with the relationships of the wider community and 
society, we are of the opinion such school experiences are likely 
to di^ish not only his creadvity and productivity, but also his 
social mterest. His ultimate social role may be thus conditioned 
by attitudes formed in early school life. 

“ were Terman and HoUing- 
hiaUv B-ff rl t-M ” finding congenial contemporaries for 
? ^ because of tlie discrepancies between their 

“d inleUectnal development 
«ted M We have ob- 

Zed After having been ac- 

del An analysis fw (haTthfchf ‘ ““v' 

direction of Lre complex n^H they propose are in the 

though these new goi afford 

ment in their pursuit and Latet sa^ , u 

the rest of i . ^ satisfaction m their attainment, 

atte;ttatrtg^Zt:;\Tlrr\^‘ 

himself marginal, if not isolatei ’ 

we find, as did’T^maa*nd ^^^““tary school 

dren have little chance of achi P'”'*’ highly gifted chil- 
Leona Kerstetters Meiometric^smS!s 

special classes and schools for Pift.r V.TJ'*' “ 

are more likely to be foUowers^an 

the middle in tenns of accentan tending to rank in 

In high school we continue to fcdht,r'"?°“" 

difficulty in finding convcn!.! ^ S“t'=‘f 
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.. to adult 

Ce„t„ f„ Gdled Chjdren. 
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groups and activities in the community But these attempts were 
rarely successful In terms of their oivn emotional and social ma- 
turity. as well as m terms of adult attitudes toward them, the 
majority of these gifted youth were still adolescent 

Furthermore, the highly gifted ehdds developmental .^har- 
monies are likely to create stresses mthin his personality, for m- 
stance between his intellectual conception of Performance and 
his physical ability to realiae it A preschool cMd whose devel^- 
ment L followed was being taught by his f^or to skate^e 
asked for and was given a book on figure skatmg Th^oxt to 
he was on the ice he attempted to execute a figure eight Having 
faded repeatedly, he took off his skates in frustraPon and at- 
tempted to execute a figure eight crawlmg about the ice while 

within the higldy gffted 

emotional matimty ^ § adolescence into matunty. are 
dren. world and then destmy m it 

Mucerned over the meanmg^^^^^^^^^ sPessful m view of the 

£whl"nTs2ot^^^^^^^^^ 

' c onfl understanding relabonships 

mg secmity 0 wa expands, he seeks mcreasmgly for 

hon^But our culture is exceedmgly heterogeneous, char- 
values, standards, ““ P ^ resolve these mconsptenaes and 

:1s risrs -1-- - ■“ " 

^e"lteprohlem This fact 

page 104 written by a highly gdted adolescent 

Hughes Meams Creohee UOhze lu 

SSuSr LS'H^/cnrvS^XXIV tlanuaiy. 1940,. P 9 
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Betjond 

What IS more awful than a door? 

Doors are opaque, one cannot see through them. 

One can only hear, and imagme — and dread. 

“Come,” you say, “it is not so bad as thatl" 

But put your eye to the keyhole 

All you see is pressed m the mold of the keyhole. 

Its shape leads you astray. 

“I see perfectly, plainly, 

I see the leg of a chair, and a httle 

Pool of hght there must be a lamp above ” 

^Vhat color is the lamp? Cnmson? . . You do not knowl 

What IS m that shadow? 

What js it the shadow of . . . You cannot see! 

The side of the keyhole obscuxesl 

“But,” you say, “one can listen.” 

Come closer Place >aur ear hxird against the painted uood. 

Press >our ear until it becomes warm, and listen 
“Yes, I believe it to be true,” a gruff voice says 
“It’s a hel’ sa>s another. 

That’s all you hear. 

They always contradict each other on that side of the door! 

Let me IcU )ou something you and 1 
\Vho have never been there. 

Know more about that room than its inhabitants, 

Tliey arc not sure of anylhmg. but wc know 
That there is the leg of a chair with a bmp above. 

And that they contradict each other 

Highly gifted children find dns need unusually insistent and 
difBcuIt to meet More significantly, they become aware of it at an 
early age, when their gropings for solutions appear precocious to 
adults, find neither mterest nor response among their contem* 
porancs, and arc exceedingly stressful because of their own 
emotional immaturity. In this struggle wc witness the peculiar 
spiritual travail of higlily gifted adolescents. School and commu- 
nity afford them httle understanding and emotional support 
Too frequently they fad to adueve any fundamental security 
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Within the values of their culture, and feel aliens among their fel- 
lows As a result, their energies may be mcreasingly absorbed in 
their mner conflicts, mcreasmgly diverted to the pursuit of com- 

pensatory sources of security r i ^ t icii 

We find that highly gifted children as a group fail to Mm 
the extraordinary promise of tlien early years It is our belief 
this failure is due not to mherent instability, but to the emohonal 
cost of the acute problems of adjustment they eharaeteristically 
face m the course of their development , , 

We find no evidence in support of the often repeated assertion 
that stresses within the personality are a source of -eahve iive 
Frustrations and anxieties may have much to do with wy “i 
which the personahty utilizes its creat.veness, may color the na- 
ture of Its produchbn But the more the Pf “ 

absorbed m^its conflicts, internal and external, *e less it is free to 
florLtward m creative productivity, as study of the neuroses 

wtha°vTh?pp.ty. witnessed notable excepbons to these gen- 
V . children now young men and women who are 
eraWtions - V ^ they em- 

adults, will P ^ community But the discrepancy 

gdtrcuLns is a critical problem of democracy 
.1 Were there validity m to 

within the personality, tliere is ad,usled personahues feeling so at peace with 
through into adult hte as stable and ,d,ustn.ent u on a illerea 

the world that their creative fires are ^ We commonly thinl.^ 

level of a different quality than U at end reaeUvo to tlie cspcnenM 

as adiusted These cluldron ate vastly mo otganinng theh 

of hvlng than are claldren In ^“rfTahty Tlieir recenstruchem of reahv 

experiences fnto an inner rcco adiustiacnts are more largely to the cma 

ore more personal less o“l>wa' Thmr ^1 etcaUiencss From this 

of this personal reality From Uus fait sp^W^^ eavuenlng culture, 

fact must spring, as wcU a cc 
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THE TEACHER OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


Next to the parent, the teacher ex- 
erts the most important personal influence on the development of 
gifted children What kind of person should this teacher be? 
What procedures should he use m teaching a special class of 
gifted children or m teaching the gifted in a group varying widely 
m ability? \Vhat preparabon should he have for this work? What 
in service education would help him to improve the quality of his 
work with gifted children? These are the quesbons to be con 
sidered in this chapter 


The Kind of Teachers Gifted Children Want 

It IS obvious that the effective teacher is, m general, die kmd of 
person gifted children like and want as their teacher Witty ^ has 
made the most recent intensive study of the charactensbcs of ef- 
fecbve teachers He pomted out that in 1845 the ideal teacher was 
descnbed as one "who possessed knowledge of his own subject 
of kindred subjects, and of the world.” Throughout the nineteenth 
century certain traits of character of the successful teacher were 
stressed “a benevolent disposibon, good health, pleasing appear- 

' Paul WiU>, “Some Characteristics of the Effective Teacher,** Educational Adminls’ 
traiicn and Supervision, VoL \XXV1 (Apnl. 1050), pp 193-20S 
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ance, and a genuine and earnest sympathy for the young ” In the 
twentieth century, correlation studies failed to show a close rela- 
tion behveen successful teachmg and separate factors such as in- 
telligence, achievement in special subjects, and amount of formal 
education None of the separate measures for identifymg the ef- 
fective teacher ‘has proved to have marked predictive value 
Subjective evaluahons by the pupils themselves often give more 
insight into the characteristics of effective teachers 

Excerpts from Witty’s article give an excellent picture of the 
personality and behavior of teachers who have been considered 
Llpfnl by thousands of children In the first Quiz Kids raio pro 
gram contest on ‘The Teacher Who Has Helped Me Most, fom- 
teen thousand letters were submitted by pupils m 
twelve The analysis of the letters showed the foUowing traits 
mentioned, m order of frequeney 

1 Cooperative, democratic attitude , , , 

2 Kindliness and consideration for the individual 

3 Patience 

4 Wide interests 

5 Pleasuig personal appearance and manner 
a Fauness and unpartiahty 

7 Sense of humor 

8 Good disposition and consistent behavior 

9 Interest m pupils’ problems 

10 Flexibility 

11 (This was 

These traits were cited — ^ “ ^rirglr 
nual contests that have be , varied somewhat from 

sponse The order of the ttai compositions will make 

year to year A few quotation ,ee them, stdl 

the characteristics of effective 
more concrete. 

A young child svrote ’ Just bemg ct all, but at homo 

Brg^wtt brmatjt' uant m do aU I can for her and mcryono 
else, and myself, too 
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Another wrote: “She is a teacher that makes a fellow want to get np 
early and go to school and not play sick. If a fellow has a teacher like 
that, be can stand on his owa feet” 

One described lus teacher as "using other books than textbooks, 
and taking us on trips." Another said: “When teaching, she brings in 
outside ideas and helps us to apply what we learn in our everyday 
lives." 

The following comments were made by pupils from the primary 
through the intermediate grades: "She is kind and courteous, and she 
smiles so much that I want to please her.” “She is always dressed 
neatly and attractively and she sets an example for us.” “She never 
looks nor acts sleepy. There is a vitality about ber that transfers to us." 
One child testified gratefully; "She treats us all the same. She likes 
e\ery one of us. You can tell it not by what she says but by what she 
does." 


That children appreciate a sense of humor is indicated in the 
foUoNving comments: 

“She puts some fun into each day so school does not seem so monoto 
nous.” "She laughs wth us . . . and says a day is lost without a joke.” 

Many of the children commented on the teachers good disposi> 
tion and consistent behavior: 


“She is always the same.” “She has a smiling face, a land manner, and 
a pleasing voice." “fm sure she must have a temper, as most people 
do, but 1 have ne>'er seen an example of it.” 

A number of pupils told of their appreciation of help in overcoming 
phy^al defects or difficulties. Thus, a nine-year-old child, whose 
tendency to stutter had been a source of embarrassment, wrote this 
about his teacher: “I shall never forget her because she has helped me 
o\‘er a period of self-consdousness, and my improvement is due to her 
nuking mo feel at ease.” 


The following comment expresses a characteristic welcomed by 
mature gifted duldren of any age: 

“He let MS find cut about many things. He helped us but wc helped 
him too. That's why I like science." 

.\noihcr told of the encouragement all the pupils received: “School 
was just scloool imld the fourth grade, but now it is so interesting I 
don’t want to miss a day. You utndd have to know Miss X to get what 
I mean. You just want to do your best for her, because she is so good 
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A middle grade child staled “The teacher who has helped me most 
IS Miss X She taught me how to get along belter with all kinds of peo- 
ple. I have met and liked make-beheve people m my books and teal 
people m my life ” 

Another pupil presented his teacher in this way. “When I Erst entered 
the eighth grade, I had a dislike for science and could never digest it 
at all nor understand it When Miss X started teaehmg it to me. I hked 
the way she did it It wasn’t just memorizing stuff without knowing 
what It meant She made mo remember certam fine pomts and gave 
me a better underslandmg of it all 


In general, "the teacher most admired is usually a well-adjusted 
mdividual who is genumely responsive m human relations 
The negative characteristics, which cropped out m such state- 
ments. as “I like Miss X because she does not yell at you, were 
essentially the reverse of the favorable characteristics already 
listed and illustrated Several quotations will suffice to give an 
idea of the negative type of comment: 

Lt%tuenl'toyourTd“t 

• She doesn’t pretend to know everything 

h ™ would well fit the effective teacher 

11 4 nr nvcraffo childron is not ahvays as enec- 

L^^th gifXhdien Th^f*^^ 

:ome"f7e^ht«des^^^^ 

one emphasized 

Tf" n^dt 

punishment or criticism 

j t. fii/if- f-pichers and parents should give dul- 
others pointed ou dommation dur- 

dren responsibility, since they 
mg early adolescent years. 
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“\Ve want to be put on our own. If children are on their honor to do 
things that are nght, they will try harder Children do not ^vlsh to be 
made to do things, but they ^vlU do the same things if they ha\e sug- 
gested the ideas themselves ** 

“My parents and teachers can help me best by letting me alone and not 
bemg overly critical If 1 am left alone, 1 do much more and show mote 
willmgness to work wth others If a teacher says something I don’t like 
to me m particular, I get mad I know one teacher who is very sar- 
castic She IS forever lookmg for a laugh at someone’s expense ” 

Two other pupils felt that teachers should accentuate the posi- 
tive One expressed it in this way 

“My teacher has faith m all her students and that helps diem to get 
along better” 

The other said 

“A teacher should tell each pupil what his good pomts are ” 

Still others expressed a desire for teachers who understood 
them 

"Parents and teachers can help you most by trying to understand you 
and Snd a cause for the difficulties you have, not by shutting you up 
and closing their minds to emobonal or other difficulties My parents 
have brought me up so that I can choose the proper path myself Some- 
tunes they talk over certain situations with me and renund me of or 
suggest a better dung to do Teachers should be like that.” 

“I think my parents and teachers can help me by bemg imderstandmg, 
just as 1 try to cooperate and do what’s best for others as well as for 
mysclL” 

Two letters from highly gifted children, one m the second grade 
and one in high school, desenbe ideal teachers whom they have 
known. The first was wntten about a first grade teacher in Con- 
necticut 

Ecmember me? 1 icrote to you last year 1 am seven years old I am 
m second grade 

I teent to ten you about the teacher tcfio helped me most She teas 
my teacher last year Her name ts ifu* X She teaches first grade 

I loved first grade We learned so much We learned to read and 
tmie and do Interesting things Like coring for fish and xcalchmg tur^ 
ties Planting funny seeds and uatchtng them grow Wc took tvalks 
and waidicd the seasons change We listened to the sound of the wind 
and smelled the fiotcers and leaves It was a happy year It teas really 
not like school. It tecs like being tn a make believe land. 
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Each mormng alien tea came to school Miss X would he at the door 
and say hello to us If we had a new dress or new shoes she always 
knew She satd they were pretty When you did i/our work she never 
hurried you She always smiled and whispered, “You're doing good 

I think she loved us , r,i j 

She taught us to speak disttncthj and hsien carefully She made us 
think I remember this from last year She said we should always be 
kind, and good and truthful If we kids do this our country will be 

the kids want to be in Miss X's room Her room is pretty and all 
the kids love school in that room They don't leant ^ 

My little sister wanted to be in her room She did ^ 7 

most cried Then she got brave and did not cry When 1 grow b g 
want to be a teacher like Miss X I hope I grow up fast 

Goodbye 

Your friend, 

Jane 

The second letter was written by a high school g.rl about her 
English teacher 

marvelous sense of ® fUese three have left me with 

vine imaginative way j ' , bought that no teacher could 

a lasting impression, and for a w ^ ^ 

surpass them in these quahti and watching my teacher. I 

my Creative Writing and more, plus the 

realised that she. Miss , ^ suspected 

ability to develop every bit f ^^j^^lf I noticed that 

To:i;:rst:d:!::fLpX^^^^^^ 

z l7y 

properly , , y at her desk, long into the 

It IS a common occurrenc fi „„ 

winter dusk gming advwe h^J^ J 

longer care for him, to the g « J eduonals 

all ma,or and minor P’obU^. JV Jungs which one finds hard 
to how to gain weighty O/'®" . questions like this arise 1 

even to confide to ones P^' ^^^^d the same worry from the 

know that this teacher ^ P "y ,, ,.amparatively easy for the two 
minds of many others, thus m S 

of us to "hash out’ the difficulty , , are seniors 

Miss Y realises and rLaimng high school 

that now, m our last year, we sliouia 
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days to the jullest degree She has helped me iLork my may to the top 
of the masthead on our school publications, she has aided me greatly 
in my highest ambition next to tenting, that of radio speaking, by al- 
lowing me to write and present some of my work over the school pub- 
lic address system And mast of all she has given me a completely new 
outlook on life, for never have I seen a person so perfect of mind and 
spirit as she 

Miss Y has the power to gam mspiraiion and growth from CLert/ 
smaU experience, nstng above each situation with the finest mental and 
spiritual attitude She has tau^it me, m her own words, ‘'to be in 
spired ecenj ime the flag flutters,^ and 1 find one who is so easily in- 
spired has a much easier lob when tt comes to living a healthy, noble, 
and clean life I would tike to follow tn her footsteps, to teach — not 
merely a high school subject, hut to teach others to use their minds and 
bodies as God’s tools, to lift up those who need lifting, and to urge on 
ward those who need urging 

After a hard school day there ts nothing more resting than to sit tn 
her room, listening to her talk tti her soft, literary manner She has a 
gift of putting people’s minds at ease while making them think at the 
same time No one m any of her classes has ever been embarrassed or 
bored 

For years she has been taking hundreds of students under her wing 
as their teacher, helper, and counselor, not only taking time, but maX 
icg ttme to see t/iot each of her pupils comes to know Iter and to Jenoto 
himself Therefore, for “best teacher'* my nomination and the choice of 
the many who hate shared my experience ts Miss Y, who has the pa- 
tience of Job, the u-wdom of Solomon, arid the kindness, strength, un- 
selfishness, and sympathy unequaled m any other Our world of to- 
morrow would surely be safe tf all of todays youth had the fortune of 
bemg in such competent hands 

Fneadlmess, a constructive albtude toward people, eagerness 
to undersUnd, knowledge o£ the subject or sources of j^orma- 
bon regarding it, and genuine respect for each individual and 
faith in bis own resources and desire for self reahzabon are de- 
sirable characteristics of all good teachers In order to keep pace 
with their active minds and wide interests, the teacher of gifted 
children needs to be more nimble mentally and somewhat more 
vndely read than the teacher of average children Certainly he 
needs to appreciate fully their abih^ to take mitiative and re- 
sponsibility. He should also be aware of any limitations m the 
ph)sical, social, or emotional aspects of their development 
Like other teachers, the person working with the gifted needs 
to understand human grow'th and development with special ref- 
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crcnce to childliood and youth. He should be able to perceive the 
potentialities inherent in all lands of personalities. Accepting the 
principle that “behavior is caused,” the teacher should be con* 
hdent that every gifted child can be helped through education 
to realize his most acceptable self. 


The Teacher in Action in Class 

Tlie education of gifted children requires gifted teachers who 
have the ability to recognize giflcdness, to create an atmosphere 
and environment favorable to its development, to provide condi* 
tions that give it a chance to emerge and blossom. 

Early Recognition and Development of Special Ability 

The teacher wlio understands child development and methods 
of cliild study is able early to recognize talent or other forms of 
giftedness in individual children. By working understandingly 
and sympathetically with each child as an individual and as a 
member of the group, tlie teacher can help him to develop to the 
optimum his intellectual ability as well as his special talent in 
art, music, science, or other fields. 

At every educational level gifted teachers have always discov* 
Cred and fostered talent The late J. McKeen Cattell noted that a 
large proportion of eminent scientists came from certain colleges 
and universities where research workers and teachers recog- 
nized and developed talent For example, Clark University pro- 
duced more than its share of eminent men during the days when 
G. Stanley Hall was teaching there and discovering in his students 
qualtties that might otherwise have remained dormant In our 
own times Hughes Meams developed remarkable poetic ability 
In his pupils at the Lincoln School of Teachers College. In many 
modem elementary schools children are producing paintings that 
show unmistakable talent— because their teachers have known 
how to discover and encourage creative abilities. 

Children’s creativeness in painting, for example, seems to be 
higher in earlier years than later. The gifted teacher gives the 
necessary instruction in techniques without suppressing original- 
ity and initiative. He is careful not to discourage children by criti- 
ci comments, by comparing their work unfevorably with that of 
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others, or by maintainin g inappropriate or inflexible standards of 
performance This appreciative altitude helps to prevent chil- 
dren’s art worlc from becoming formalized, as it so often does 
after they are ten or eleven years of age 

A Laboratory for Learning 

The teacher with vision makes use of the nch vanety of human 
and physical resources available m any environment — rural, small 
town, or urban As a result, the dassroom becomes a laboratory of 
learning Rural children, for example, may make their own mu- 
seum, usmg local resources A one-room rural school prepared ex- 
hibits on the history of hghtmg in their locahty, from pine Icnots, 
tallow candles, and kerosene lamps, to the most modem electncal 
systems * A result of this project was better hghtmg for them own 
school as well as for schools of neighboring distncts 
One high school algebra teacher of scholastically supenor chil- 
dren conducted his class m the following way He allotted the 
first ten or fifteen minutes to individual study of the assignment 
and to aQs^venog questions He made jt clear that it was stu- 
dents’ responsibity to get the help they needed. Sometimes sev- 
eral pupils worked cooperatively on a problem The teacher next 
spent as much tune as necessary explaining a new topic and in 
analyzing the ways of solving a given problem He was ready to 
discuss topics not directly related to the specific assignment ~ for 
example, the appUcatioa of algebra to everyday life, or ways of 
handling situations m which correct reasoning makes a big dif- 
ference He tried to elimmate prejudice and to decrease tension 
m the class ^Vhen he discovered pupils of high ability, he helped 
tliem make plans for going to college Kear the end of the term he 
asked the students to wnte anonymously what they thought of 
the dass and how it could be unproved. The foUowmg comment 
well represents the general attitude of the pingg 

I ha\c dcHiutely learned more this year than the >ear before and I 
ha%c also enjo>cd discussing in class subjects besides algebra. It might 
seem that my algebra would be hurt by using some class penods to 
discuss a topic so scry far away horn math. But in the analysis 

* Ebsc H Mdilcns, Curriculum Adfustriunti for Gifted Cluldren, United States OiBcc 
of Elduation Bullitm 13-16 No 1 (VVasIunstin, DC United Sutes Covemment 
PlinUaS OScc, 1946) 
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Uus has re illy helped me, since I have thought and given some serious 
attention to my studies m connection with my future I have certainly 
gamed more from this class than any other But I do feel that you don’t 
quite realize that no matter how hard a student tries, he can’t possibly 
do as vvcil as some other students I might be wrong but m your opin- 
ion anyone can be a huge success if he only tries 

Class Discussion 

More than average skill is required m leading a discussion with 
a group of gifted children Each has much to contribute and 
often all want to speak at once The role of the leader is to teach 
tliem the pnnaples and procedures of effective discussion, i e , 
(1) havmg a clearly stated goal, (2) making and evaluating sug- 
gestions for reaching the goal or solvmg the problem, (3) listen- 
ing to otliers’ suggestions and incorporating them into one’s own 
tlunking, and (4) building on what others have said rather than 
going off on a tangent or making destructive criticism As the ball 
of discussion is tossed from one member of the group to another, 
each contributes something to the group thinking With pupils 
mexperienced in discussion, tJic teacher may at first spend as 
much as one fourth of the period pointing up good features in 
tile discussion and suggesting ways of improving it Occasionally, 
he will summarize the progress made The teacher will talk less 
and less as the group becomes more (Kjmpetent m thinking to- 
gether. He can improve the group process by appointing and 
training a student to serve as observer and to report his observa- 
tions at the end of the period His report should be constructive 
and directed toward improving the quality of the interaction in 
the group 

Reports on outside reading are a form of discussion that gifted 
children usually enjoy One seventh grade teacher, Dr Mary 
WoUner, some years ago, handled such a discussion in tlie fol- 
lowing manner 

Jane was chairman of the group The teacher began by asking the pu- 
pils to review the criteria for good reports 

Anne They should be clear 

Tom They should be interesting 

Helen Don t drag it out and keep your head up 

Chables Pronounce the words correctiy 
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Teachee. IVhat is the f^iffpr enr a beti^een enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion? 

Charles ansi^ers correctly The attention of the group is at a high level 
except for one boy, FranV, who thumps his hands restlessly on the desL 

Jane, the cfunrman, nses composedly and gives her report I read The 
Three Sisters It is written for girls, but the boys would enjoy it as 
well Their father wanted tliem to have an Amencan education, then 
come back and help China. (The girls are attenhv e Frank, Joe, and 
Oscar are attentive, hut the rest of the boys are noL) The family of 
one of the girls opposed her manage to Sun Yat sen because he was 
a revoluhonary. . . China is divided mto revolutionary people and 

the others. 

Alice compliments Jane on her talk. 

Jane. But I looked down at my desk too much 

Joe reports on the mocte, '‘Destination Tokyo” Probably all of the boys 
have seen it, but it is such a good film that I would recommend it to 
the girls. Even the gjils would enjoy it- It has good photography, and 
a good story . . . good actors One of the men is always talkmg 
about his girls . . he make s up all these stones (Joe recites the 
entire sequence of events m a piercmg and monotonous tone, usmg 
rhetorical questions } He condudes They were landed on Tokyo 
beach for their mission Were they successful? For the answer to 
this and other questions, see Destination Tokyo 
Alice What gave Joe the impression that the girls wouldn’t like it? 
Fhane It is just another war picture, a propaganda picture made in 
the stud.0 It IS just fiction, only partly the truth Its only purpose is 
to infuriate kids like us. (Protests from the group) 

Helen Frank, do you have proof that is true, or Is that just your opm- 
lon® People don’t just make up those thmgs out of their heads 
Czjvss CiiORus oh, don’t they? 

^Iae It is a combination of fact and fiction. 

Charles The picture was very dramatic. . . . (Charles is stuttering 
and speaks in a great rush, batting his eyes.) 

ViBciNiA reports on Longfellow’s “Eecngelme” . She travels 
across Indian territory lookmg for Cabnek She becomes a nun, and 
one day finds an old man dying, and he is CabncL 
Fbanx reports on St PctnclSs Day St. Patnek was bom m Ireland 
and taught the word of Cod He taught the faith to the Insh- MTiile 
he was awav, the Irish people bad dropped back to paganism T 
he became the patron sauit of Ireland. There was supposed to be a 
snake plague, and St Painck was supposed to chase the off 

He taught the mystery of the Trinity by the shamrock. 

Joe The Nazi sp.es have not been returned m Ireland. (Thu evokes 
a political discussion by vancus members of the class ) 

Tost Elixe has remained neutral for reasons best known to herself. 

The Bntisb st-rwed them a long time ago. 
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students a choice of projects appropriate to individual and group 
interests Teachers in different parts of the country have had suc- 
cess along these lines At a conference in Schenectady, for which 
Mrs Eunice Bishop served as coordinator, teachers in the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades reported that they had found the fol- 
lowuig types of activities successful for gifted children 

Reading activities that set no limits for the competent chJd but en 
courage him to achieve superior goals 
Funcbonil arithmetic activities that challenge gifted children 


Purposeful writing projects 

Creative expression through art , i v v j 

Science expcnences that mterest chddren m research and which de 
velop a scientific attitude 
School community service projects 

Social experiences in which gifted children assume suitable responsi 
bilibes 

Leadership responsibilities m student government 

The teacher of the gifted must be alert in providing for Aem a 
balanced program which mcludes many experiences 
and sciences and which also presents opporbiniUes for both 
group and individual recreational activities narhcular 

wL the nec-ary ^-t— 

laaed access to appropnate^ffujpment^^^^^^^^ 

cipal therefore made i“J)ustm X 

that he might study science i 
had the required facilibes 

Opportunities for school by Dr Nancy 

find challenging have been children under the super- 

Young, at one tune a teacher of gifted cniior 

vision of the late Dr Leta S HoUmgworth 


1 Ducsnomi discussions group forums radio 

a Actmg as chairman o p 
and quiz programs 

b Preparing end of discussion 

c Summanzing un g £ ^ discussion 

d Preparmg svntten summaries 
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students a choice of projects appropriate to individual and group 
interests Teachers in different parts of the country have had sue 
cess along tliese lines At a conference in Schenectady, for wbch 
Mrs Eunice Bishop served as coordmator, teachers m the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades reported that they had found the fol 
lowing types of activities successful for gifted children 
Reading acUviUes that set no limits for the competent child but en 
courage him to achieve superior goals 
FuncUonal arilhmeUc acUviUes that challenge gifted children 


Purposeful vvntmg projects 

Creative expression through art , j t. v j 

Science cxpenenccs that mterest children m research and which de 
velop a scientific attitude 
School community service projects 

Social experiences m which gifted children assume smtable responsi 
bihties 

Leadership responsibihues in student government 

The teacher of the gifted must be alert in * 

balanced program which mcludes many 

and seienLs, and which also presents opportunibes for both 
group and mdividual recreahonal activihes narhcular 

wLn the X ^ 

lacked access to appropnate^utpinen^^^^^^^^^^^ 

cipal therefore made adjustm 
that he might study science in the near j 
had the requued faciliUes ^ ^ 

Opportunities for school ac follows by Dr Nancy 

find challenging have been ^ children under the super- 

Young, at one time a teacher of gifted otmor 
vision of the late Dr Leta S HoUmgsvorth 


1 Discmions discussions group forums radio 

a Actmg as chairman ot panel w 
and quiz programs 

b Preparing outlmes for j discussion 

c Summarizing during md at the 

d Preparmg sviitten summaries or a 
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2. Special Class Proiects 

a Being responsible for assignments requinng cnbcal thought 

b. Planning for class activities, serving on steering committee 
c Actmg as tutor of individual pupils or groups 

d Reading and classifymg various materials for class library, sci- 
ence comer, and exhibit room 

c. Pubhshmg a class newspaper which encourages all forms of 
creative work 

3 Research 

a. Leadership of research committees 

b. Reading books on advanced levels 

c. Usmg research material of adult dilEculty 

d. Scanning and classif>mg rcadmg materials for the school hbrary 
c. lavesUgatmg original sources (or authentw background for 

wntmg pla>s and radio senpts 

4. Club Actinties 

a, Assisbng m organization of clubs 
b Preparing agenda for club meetings 

c. Acting as secretary of club or of committees 

d. Proofreading club pubbcations 

e. Reporting on club activities m school assembly 

In general, gifted dnidren nviU proEt from cxpencnccs in semi- 
nar methods, from opportunities to experunent in vvcll-equippcd 
science laboratories, and from activities in creative art and in 
music. Dnll should be given only when needed and only when 
the gifted child dearly sees the necessity for it, 

Aurcrcncjs of Conditions Affecting Lcanung 

Occasionally a teacher may be disturbed in noting that a gifted 
child fails to make expected progress. If the pupil has been en- 
couraged to express lumsdf freely, be may llirough personal writ- 
ing reveal factors that arc blocking his ciforts One gifted fiftccn- 
y car-old girl m the ninth grade wtoIc: 
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Adequate knowledge of home background is necessary before a 
teacher can effectively counsel and guide a child who presents 
problems In the case of some gifted children, this guidance is 
especially needed because of the intensity of their reactions 

Concerted Action 

Teachers have described ways m which they have individual- 
ized mstruction even in large classes The following situations, de- 
scribed by teachers show ways in which they have met the needs 
of individual pupils 

Two girls, friends, were m my class m biology They were indifferent 
pupils, disciplinary cases, and cut class frequently I arranged to see 
their parents I also praised the pupils for their good points (of which 
they had a few), gamed them confidence, had them change their 
mmds about leaving school They were made members of the labora 
tory squad, were given responsibilibes, were encouraged, and are now 
doing well I was surprised at the results, for they were just hke those 
that the textbooks describe 

This term a pupil was transferred to my Bio 4 honor class from a nor 
mal class where he had been rather diflBcult He seemed to think he 
was not learning all the technical names he wanted to We dont do 
too much of tins type of learning m our honor class, either Therefore 
I tried to engage this boy m an interest for project and research work 
He is now leading a group who plan to hatch chickens His brother has 
made an incubator for him The boy is president of the Research Club 
He IS charmmg instead of surly In this case the disgruntled teacher 
and the chairman were wise enough to reahze that the boy needed an 
outlet for his energy and intellect, not a penalty 

Innumerable examples could be cited of the ways in which 
teachers have released the creative energy of gifted pupils on 
their classes (1) modifying their program of studies to include 
more challenging subjects and more opportuni^ for creative 
work, (2) helping them to work on class projects that make a 
real contribution to the class, the school, the community, (3) pro- 
vidmg a rich environment in which they may do independent 
work in science, art, music, and other fields, (4) forming informal 
groups m which they will learn the techniques of working happily 
with others toward a common goal, (5) giving them opportunity^ 
to learn how to use the human and physical resources of the com- 
munity (o enrich their daily program and also to gam real oppor- 
tunities for service in the local community 
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Personal Contacts Outside of Class 

Quesbons such as "IVhat would >ou like to talk about \vith older 
persons^ ‘‘\Vhat have you liked about your talks widi teachers 
or counselors?” eliat responses that show the kinds of interviews 
pupils want Pupils frequently summarize their mterviews with 
teachers and counselors by die statement, “They told me what to 
do ” If a pupil comes to a teacher or counselor for advice, his ex- 
pectabon should certainly be recognized and accepted, not com- 
pletely Ignored. The expectabon dial he wiU be told what to do 
arises partly from the bnd of experience he has had m the past 
If instead he bad had die Siitisfying expenence of thinking things 
through for himself in an atmosphere of acceptance of his pomt 
of view he would probably use his mtemew bme m a different 
manner At the present bme, however, many pupils come to the 
counselor with the expectabon of getting advice. If the sugges- 
bons they receive fit m with their interests and plans, they go 
away with a favorable atbtude toward the counselor If the advice 
runs counter to their desires or is given m an arbitrary or dorm- 
neermg manner, they speak unfavorably of the conference 
Some pupils want to profit by the expenence of the older per- 
son, as in the following instance “When I talk to an older person, 
I listen for advice because I realize that he or she has had more 
experience than L I enjoy talking about profound subjects and 
gctbng the different views, studying and evaluating them and ex- 
changing my own " 

Another said "The things I like to talk over most with an older 
person arc (1) how 1 can plan a successful future, and (2) mis- 
takes diat others have made that I would profit by An older per- 
son has learned much more than X have at the present bme, and 
every httle bit of knowledge I could receive from an older person 
would benefit me “ 

Others seek vocahonal mformabon from adults who know a 
particular job “I would like to talk to a person who is working 
in the field tliat I would hkc to enter I would like to talk over the 
details of tins job, such as advancements, pay, t)pe of work, etc.” 

The teachLr-counvtIor plavs an important role in educational 
guidance Pupils sav tliat counselors have helped them iri ways 
such as these “My coimsclor has done a great deal to Iron out 
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some program difficulties "Most of the teachers and counselors 
arc willing to discuss quesbons of marks, etc , in a helpful and 
consbuctive manner 

Altliough practically no evidence of nondirecbve counsehng 
was obtained in the schools* studies, some pupils did recognize 
the importance of their taking the mihahve m seekmg help One 
boy mote as follows m response to tlie quesbon, “What did you 
like about the talks you have had with teachers and counselors?” 
^Vell, tliey tell you what is wrong or right The counselor tells 
you if it IS all right to take tins subject, if not, he gives you another 
one Your teacher helps you in your subjects I think you should 
ask a teacher or counselor to help you with whatever you need 
help in ” 

Some students maintam cordial relabonships with teachers and 
gam advice simply and naturally as part of friendly mtercourse 
“To talk to a teacher is just like talking to a fnend You can ex- 
pect a smile and a frank answer to your question I enjoy speak- 
ing to all the teachers I have bad and tliey have treated me as a 
friend I once feared speaking to a teacher, but now I realize 
teachers do not bite, and at bmes can be depended on for help ** 

Occasionally pupils recognize the relabonship itself as the im- 
portant thing The thing I like most about talking to teachers 
and counselors is that I get to know just what they really are like, 
and what I can expect from them and vice versa ” 

It IS very common for pupils to feel that teachers and coun- 
selors are too busy to give them the help they need One pupil 
said I would like to discuss my college career with an older 
person but I haven t found anyone here that I could talk to and 
feel that it was worth while Most of the fame the teachers and 
guidance counselors don t have bine for a nice long coaversabon 
with us 

In one school system very few student leaders seemed to have 
had effective counseling The followmg kmd of response was 
common “I decided to be a personnel worker because Ive al- 
ways liked people” Ive always wanted to be a doctor” The 
pupils seemed to have had little help m choosmg a vocabon, 
though some of them obtamed considerable informabon on their 
own mibabve However there was some evidence of effort to 
encourage pupils to take responsibility for making their own 
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choice of courses and vocation, and for solving their personal 
problems. 

Persons whom pupils specifically mentioned as having helped 
tliem were; 

Football coach 

Dramatic teacher: "Helped \vith diction and gave me self-confidence.” 
Biology teacher: "Brought me closer to living things.” 

Latin teacher: "When I entered her class I had no intention of going 
to college or entering any profession; now I intend to go into the 
field of law.” 

"Cave me a sort of push that made me overcome my hatred for 
Latin; and showed me how to Icam. She has faith in all her stu- 
dents so that they seem to get along better.” 

Gym or health education teacher: "Interested me in sports.” 

Club sponsors: "I was grateful for their imdcrstanding of student 
problems and for driving me into accepting responsibility and carry- 
ing it.” 

“They encouraged me to do extra outside work which svill benefit 
the students," 

Tcachcr-counschr: "Helped me plan roy high school program and 
gave me the push I ncfcded to run for office. She is a person 1 can 
talk to about confiicts I might have >^ith other teachers and get ad- 
vice as to what to do about them.” 

One high school youngster summed up his feeling about his in- 
ten’iews willi tcacliers in these words: "Adults arc sort of liard 
people to talk to at times. They seem to forget that when they 
were young, Uu'ngs that seem trivial to them now were of great 
im[>ortancc to thexn. I Uko to talk about the things I do outside os 
well as in school." 

Every coidcrcncc with a gifted child can be made to contribute 
toNvard his best devdopmenL It may be only the experience of 
being treated with consideration; it may be the experience of re- 
bting hinuelf in a friendly way to another person. It may bo tlie 
opportunity to clarify his idea of liimsclf and lus relations with 
oUicr persons. With gifted cliildrcii it is especially important for 
tlic teacher or counselor to listen, to try to understand the stu- 
dent's jxjiut cf view although tlic couruclor may not approve of 
bis allilude or l>clu\ior. OccasicruUy the cuui;sc!or will interpret 
and luiuinaxi/e. When the student mi-ds iiifunnatioa. the coun- 
selor will supply It or refer luia to reliable sources. 
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Preparation of Teachers of Gifted Children Knowledge and Skills 

AJI that has been learned through experimentation and research 
about teacher education m general applies to the preparation of 
teachers of gifted cluldren The hope for better education in the 
future lies largely in the teachers colleges and schools of educa 
bon It is they who select students well qualified by personality 
and send out teachers who have an understandmg of child de 
velopment and skill in counseling The task of these institutions 
of higher learning is to find gifted teachers and to give them op- 
portunities to observe, idenhfy, insbuct and guide gifted chil- 
dren in close cooperabon with parents 

A Fomf of View 

Prospective teachers should early acquire a basic, pervasive, 
functioning point of view — the albtude that every individual 
should be helped to develop his potentiahbes as a person and 
as a citizen Indeed, selecbon of students for teacher traming 
should take into account Che apphcanFs atbtude toward people 
— whether he has an understandmg of people and is eager to help 
every child develop his capacibes and whether he has special 
talent for personal happiness and social usefulness 

Counseling Techniques 

Since highly gifted children need help in discovering and de- 
veloping their special potentialibes, and also have a high degree 
of sensitiveness that makes them emotionally vulnerable, their 
teachers should acquire skill m counseling and especially m ad- 
mmistermg “mental hygiene first aid Teachers in trainmg should 
be helped to understand that if talented persons are queer and 
poorly adjusted their behavior is due to some cause which might 
be discovered and dealt with regardless of the age of the person 

Group Techniques 

Another task of effecUve teacher educabon is to impress stu- 
dent teachers with the necessity of mamtainmg for specially 
gifted children, is well as for all children, classroom atmospheres 
m which pupils can work happily and construcbvely with other 
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members of the group Gifted children need group enperienees to 
develop wholesome social relations and a balanced personahty 
Group methods offer a way of fostermg their mteUectual mterests 
without sacnficmg necessary relationships with their peers The 
fact that a gifted child is unique does not male it any less neces- 
s^ for him to leam to live with his feUows Student teachers 
should leam how to group pupils withm a class for different lands 
of learning e^enences, without segregating them m any formal 
way In Englanth abihty groups are formed m each subject A 
pupd who IS m the highest group m algebra may stand at differ- 

To s b^ r “ organisation makes it 

possible to meet the educational needs of pupds of vanous grades 

espenence of parbapa"hngas remt^.^Llt Is "^00! 
as recorder m mfomial groups oserver, and 

Work tilth ParcnU 

Abihty to work with parents is another essential nart of the 
equipment of teachers of gifted children n, c' “ * 
pared to help parents who^fail to “otd, Si Ll T' 

gifted children need, as weU as thorn -nq, 

children Teachers m tniming sImuW mme' 
parents’ deepseated attitudes and needs stem f” 
childho^ eapenences This understanding svill mTke tm h'™ 
sympatheue esen with the parent who w or ^ '"ake teachers 
effect on a gifted child. I^Lramry p“ 
teachers wath opportunities for homT conUcts as wcll't fm 


Preporation of Teochers Progrom, Courses, ond Practice 

Teachers’ colleges and schooU of education are eonceo,. I .. 
the best desclopmcnt of their students as persons and as t ^ n '' 
To di. deseIopi..n. the classroom espe^ trUt.:" 
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school, the extraclass activities, and the counseling service all 
contribute 

The Integrated Curriculum 

In progressive teachers colleges child development is mte- 
grated with curriculum, guidance, and practice teaching For ex 
ample, in a number of teachers’ colleges, the course in child de- 
velopment begins with case studies and mcludes observation of 
children as an important feature It includes many references 
to the child and the curriculum and to guidance as an mtegral 
part of teaching Understanding of group work methods is ob- 
tamed through field experiences in group guidance and lead- 
ership These activities are planned and supervised by the college 
instructor in cooperahon with professional group workers in so- 
cial and community agencies Eveiy student has expenence in 
working m a social agency and thus gams understanding of the 
community and its problems The core course is related to funda- 
mental courses m mental hygiene, parent education, principles 
and practice of guidance, and counseling techniques 

Special Class m Teaching Gifted Children 

A few institutions offer a special class in the psychology and 
education of mentally accelerated children The foUowmg is an 
outline of such a course,* designed to highliglit the educaboual 
needs of these frequently neglected children 

1 Introduction need for an educational program for the mtellectually 
gifted child, overview and points of view 

2 Identification of the intellectually gifted child, flexible procedures, 
factors to be considered, use of parents’ and teachers* judgments 
and tests, other considerations 

3 Charactenstics and educational needs of intellectually gifted chil 
dren, home background, physique and health, social and intellec- 
tual charactenstics 

4 Special gifts and talents 

5 Responsibihty of the commuiuty 

6 Equipment and materials 

7 EducaUonal adjustments ennchment, acceleration 

8 The teacher desirable traits and preparation 

* Siunmanzed from an outline prepared by Dr William P Schwartz, Principal, as- 
signed to Elementary School Division, Board of Education New York City, for super- 
vision of tlie program of education for intellectually gifted children. 
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The Lahoratorij School 

Of great importance m a teacher education program onented 
toward gdted children is the laboratory school Tins plan ofFers 
every student daily opportunihes to participate with children and 
youth in a laboratory situation, nch m creahve experience Un- 
der such conditions the student learns the basic facts of human 
^owth and development and becomes acquamted ivith ways of 
discovermg and conserving talent These opportunities for ex- 
perience me much more frequently provided for prospective ele- 
men^ than for high school teachers Yet the latter need oppor- 
toihes to understand and appreciate adolescents and to iLn 
Wo en^urage them mihative and originality This expenence 

^ouLnt Tm”; P™"des fethe de- 

r«^T “ 

Extraclass Actmties 

tefchlrinTesrach«h“ SnTll^totoT^T'’* 

to tale responsibihty, to listen and tn i-n others. 

Sion, to develop spec.aTtSrntsTnd ” TlT 
student faculty committees, which coorliat Td''" 

help new groups to fonn. and study stufct life „ activihes. 
furnish valuable experiences In tL h T campus, 

leam methods of group work and “uncil, students 

themselves In other dubs and com ^ P‘'="'^‘'ce in govermng 
skills useful to them as future tesA c ““Y 

youth. g-fted children and 


CounscJmg Service 

Similarly, the expenence of being exnertiv 
able preparabon for teacher counsdoK f 7 
bonmg faculty advisoiy system is neccssa^ a 
ulty-counsehng service requires selechon^f 
qualified by personahty. regular meehngs at whicTfi?' 

CUSS their problems and procedures, adeou f 

with couaselees, usable cumulative j ^ interviews 

^ > nnd a well trained 
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personnel worker to serve as consultant and specialist in handling 
the more complex and time-consuming cases. 


In-Service Education of Teachers 

Smce only a small proportion of the total teachmg force comes 
out of the teachers’ colleges each year, there is need for helping 
teachers-m-servicG to improve the quality of their work with 
gifted children Many effective methods of in-service education 
and supervision have been developed. It is necessary here to men- 
tion only a few. { 1 ) casual conversations with mdividual teachers 
in which they are encouraged to express and develop their ideas 
about the education of gifted children, {2) exchanging accounts 
of successful procedures of work with gifted children, (3) case 
studies and conferences concerning children who are not develop- 
mg their potentialities, (4) child study groups and parent study 
groups, (5) institutes, conferences, faculty meetings, workshops, 
university summer and extension courses, and semmars devoted 
to the practical problems of educating gifted children, (6) excur- 
sions and visits to social and guidance agencies, industries, pro- 
fessional and technical schools, and other places of mterest, and 
(7) informal reading and study groups which are provided with 
fine professional books related to the education of gifted children 


Concluding Statement 

The effective teacher of gifted children is first of all well quali- 
fied by personality He is alert, friendly, understanding, construc- 
tive in his attitude toward every individual His mam concern is 
to help each child develop his potentialities To do this he gains 
an understanding of child development and learns the counsel- 
ing and group work techniques appropriate to the informal class- 
room Recognizmg the importance of parent-child relations and 
of neighborhood influences, he becomes acquamted with parents 
and community life 

The teacher evaluates his work by obtaming evidence of de- 
sirable changes in mdividual pupils — growth in health, social 
sensitivity and competence, emobonal stability, and effective use 
of emotional energy, as ivell as in intellectual achievement Such 
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evidence is best obtained from case studies of the pupils with ref- 
erence to provisions made for their growth and development. 

bshtubons for the education of teachers are responsible for se- 
lecting and sendmg out young teachers who have these desirable 
qnahficahons and abilities. For teachers-in-service higher institu- 

Td undergraduates 

owfand to uPPurlTities to 

observe and to parhapate in a laboratory type of experience City 

“-l^ceTrcTt- ^upem-sion andTtlier forms o^ 

dren live more abmdlnlly and''''" "“"'P 

y serve society more eflFectively. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


If conditions in the home, the school, 
and the community were always favorable to the optimum devel- 
opment of gifted children, these children would display few men- 
tal hygiene problems Conditions are obviously not ideal, the 
needs of gifted children are not adequately met Consequently, 
despite theu: superior insight and adaptability, some gifted mdi- 
viduals are so disturbed emotionally that they fail to make a satis- 
fying social adjustment 

Almost all of the problems of gifted children stem from normal 
or basic desires and needs which are denied normal satisfactions 
Physical needs, emotional needs, and social needs should all be 
met if the child is to mamtain a balanced total personality When 
satisfactions are difficult or impossible to find, the child may re- 
sort to undesirable ways of meeting his needs — ways that set him 
apart from his fellows 

Maintenance of mental health among the gifted is especially 
important for several reasons First, undeveloped talent is expen- 
sive to society it represents a lost contribution Second, misdi- 
rected ability or talent, as in the case of the criminal or the men- 
tally disturbed leader, constitutes a social menace mtelligence 
and talent can be misused for ag^essive, destructive purposes 
Third, the maladjusted individual himself fads to attain the deep 
satisfaction that accompanies self-fulfillment and service 

The goals of mental health arc wholesome and satisfying hu- 
man relations and realisbc and socially acceptable attitudes to- 
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ward onese^, other persons, and the world Mental health is an 
ideal toward which individuals make varymg degrees of progress 
Uere is no hard and fast dividmg hne behveen mental health 
and mental ilkess However, m descnhing degrees of adjustment 

admsta^ r"! adjustment and mal- 

adjustment set up by Terman and Oden. > 

norirar‘'wh^harTe”Ibrty'“r'’'‘*^‘l 

in their nersonal „ 1 ' ' P® adequately with difficulties” 

also be a "tendencv tn ° l , cu’cumstances There may 

such a ten^T ‘ t or nervous,” but 

^ persunah" - ‘o “constitute a dafimta 

mgs of inadeq!^cy^“ tSnont''n"'“'’^“f 

neurosis " These presented “oiTOus fatigue, mdd anxiety 

3 *= “'-■‘■'y of 'ho indfviS’to Cdl™'’ 

■ fVPcs of individuals 

mental depression, personal.tv symptoms of anxiety, 

personahty . . Subiects ’"‘flo^'Pont, or psychopathic 

maladjustment or nervous brorhd^ history of serious 

included here even thouffh tL ("'ithout psychosis) were 

nuy have been cTi't^yt “f 

b. nrhose \vith a history of nsvrL ^ 

requiring hospitalization " • definite mental breakdown 

Mental health is dependent 

persons who are well on tlic road matunty Gifted 

reragnize their emotions and accent ‘"'’"’5 omohonal maturity 

ablo worth-while goals find cni r” natural, select attam- 

ual relations with otlicrs resnn^ *" mtunate and cas- 
and different interests, serve Ih “h''"/ 

own best way of life or compro^n^‘,n“/tr‘'‘““‘ soorfficing their 
have reached by sound reasoninir Tl^ ^i “‘“'’“"“'"s ‘hot they 
ptettd slnuiis and disannoMitm« » meet unex- 

f" 'h.^ Cupur we nr~:'d wM 
■ Lewi. X, ^ questions as these 
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Do gifted children reach the goals of mental health more fre- 
quently than other children? Is it more difficult for exceptionally 
gifted children (IQs above 170) to reach these goals than for 
moderately gifted children (IQs between ISO and 150)? Do 
gifted children have special problems and perplexities? If so, how 
do they meet these problems? How can parents, teachers, and 
specialists m guidance help to alleviate the maladjustment of 
gifted children? 

Superior Mental Health of Gifted Children and Young People 
In the mterest of clarity, this chapter should include a few gen- 
eralizations about the character and personality of gifted children 
In general, these children are superior m mental health as well 
as in mental abihty, they are accelerated in character develop- 
ment as well as m mtellectual accomphshment Contrary to popu- 
lar opuuon, gifted children are not emotionally unstable Lewis's ® 
study of superior children m the elementary scliool, Terman’s 
genetic study of genius reported m detail m Chapter Three, Hol- 
lingworth’s researches reviewed m Chapter Four, Witty s study 
of one hundred gifted children,' and other mvestigations — all 
present evidence that gifted children are equal or superior to the 
general population m degree of emotional maturity, number of be- 
havior problems, and ability to adapt to conditions that they can- 
not change On every one of a battery of seven character tests the 
gifted group were above average They also scored higher in emo- 
tional stability and wholesome social attitudes Case histones and 
ratings by teachers and parents confirmed the test results 

At the age of thirty five, Terman's gifted group showed some- 
what less emotional instability than the general population, less 
serious personal maladjustment, and fewer cases of insanity, de- 
Imquency, suicide, alcoholism, and homosexuality ® Eminent per- 
sons generally have marked strength of character and persistence 
as well as great intellectual capacity The areas in whicli gifted 

® William D Lewis, A Study of Supenor Children m the Elementary School, George 
Peabody Contribution to Education, No 260 (Nashville, Tennessee George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1940) 

^ Paul A Witty, A Study of One Hundred Cifted Chddren, University of Kansas 
Bulletin of Education, Vol II No 7 (Lawrence, Kansas Bureau of School Service 
and Kesearch, Umversity of Kansas, 1^0) 

‘ Lewis M Tcrman and Vfehta H Oden, op eft 
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financial status Some parents had exploited their children s clev- 
erness, others had pushed and overstimulated them, still others 
had been possessive and overprotective Some parents, evidently 
afraid of being outwitted, had tned forcibly to repress then- bright 
offsprmg More than half the children had been handled incon- 
sistently and almost half had been subjected to corporal punish- 
ment To these unfavorable home environments the children had 
responded with aggressiveness and self-assertion that had caused 
their referral to the guidance clinic as behavior problems 

Teachers likewise failed to provide the experiences these chil- 
dren needed for their best development The teachers recognized 
only those children of superior abihty who strove for honors and 
awards and who were socsahy well adjusted In only five cases 
had teachers provided an enriched program for the gifted chil- 
dren In general, these children had had little or no guidance in 
utihzing their abilities and in making satisfying personal adjust- 
ments So called behavior problems which arise out of home and 
school conditions hke these often represent the child’s efforts to 
obtam the conditions he needs for his self fulfillment 

After ten to twenty years these children were followed up and 
retested Their IQ’s had remamed consistently high, and most of 
the disciplinary problems, for which they had origmally been 
referred, had disappeared under the guidance of the clmic 
In some cases, however, personahty problems had developed 
The two most important factors m good personality adjust- 
ment seemed to be consistent and affectionate trainmg in the 
first years of life, and the energy and initiative which the children 
themselves applied to problems of living Many of them seemed 
to realize the value of social adaptation and learned to direct 
their emotional energy into socially approved channels 

Some of the normal emotional problems of 'idolescence are viv- 
idly described by a gifted senior in high school who has given 
more thought to them than most teen-agers This is the way Don 
looks at it 

So far, I have found the teen age period hill of uncertainty as well 
as carefreenes'- It seems to me that the average adult has forgotten 
or perhaps never experienced the frustrated emotions mvolved m grow- 
ing up I feel that I am finally becoming settled m my mmd, but up 
until now I have experienced a melee of fear, anxiety, and uncertainty. 
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The high school age just isn’t aU that it is depicted as being. An m- 
fenonty complex does not help the situation. I am trying to overcome 
such a complex at present and it is not a simple task, ‘^^^lat makes me 
feel mfenor?” I keep asbng m>self Its hard to say just what is causing 
this complex, but it undoubtedly stems from expenenc^ in my child- 
hood. 

This complex, coupled Nvith the normal problems of growing up, has 
made for some rather unpleasant memones in m> life However, I am 
a generally happ\ person and feel that I can overcome the obsticle of 
infenont> In my situation, it is not due to financial or intellectual 
status, in which categories I am comfortably situated. However, the 
cause IS of httle consequence now 

An infcncntv complex has led me to some pretty absurd thinking 
at times. At a public gathering I often imagme that everyone is staring 
at me This sclf-consciousness is a result of my feelmg that I don’t 
make as good an impression as some of the other boys I am begmmng 
to realize how foolish it is to be so concerned with myself, therefore, 
since I can look at the problem rationally, I am sure I am overcom- 
ing it 

More important than the lafcnonty problem is that of being "mixed 
up** about things m gcneraL During adolescence, one's whole outlook 
on life changes. He sees things with his own eyes and not through the 
eyes of hu parents. He must judge people and the world by his own 
standards. At this point he has two pbilosoplues of life, wc might say, 
that of his parents, and his own. These two phUosophscs are m con- 
stant conflict until the youth can get them straightened out m hu 
mmd This has been one of my mam problems. 1 find mv own ideas m 
conflict v.^th those of my parents and this results m a disturbing situa- 
tion. I want to read different newspapers than they , they disagree with 
my clio*ce of profcssjin fn short, I have been influenced by the new 
generaum grow mg op with me, wlulc they seem to be living m the 
posL 

Don IS at the point of finding a solubon. He has taken the first 
step that of try ing to understand the situation His next step will 
probably be to talk over his problems with his parents If he and 
Ins parimls uj<dcrstand each other, they can iron out many 
disagreements. 

But pciliaps Don cannot do tins witli lus parents. He may ask 
the munstcr, or a tcaclicr cr counselor in whom his parents have 
coa£dt.nce to tell them bow he feels and what a teen age boy 
needs. 

Gated children become co'cexncd very early with problems of 
icl gio i a..J a p'«2osophv of lie. Insofar as a religious cnentaLoa 
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to life contributes to mental health, it should be fostered in the 
education of gifted children. 

The optimum development of the gifted child requires atten- 
tion to his emotional and social h'fe as well as to his intellectual 
needs. In fact, neglect of emotional and social factors may inter- 
fere with his intellectual development Emotional blocks fre- 
quently prevent gifted children from realizing their potentialities. 
A striking example was that of a six-year-old child whose speech 
was comparable to tliat of a two-year-old and whose rating on an 
intelligence test was very low. His well-to-do, intellectual parents 
were ashamed because they believed they had a mentally de- 
ficient child. In a series of play tlierapy sessions in which he felt 
himself completely accepted and understood, he gradually lost 
his anxieties and began to express himself in almost poetic lan- 
guage. His intellectual ability was freed and his true IQ proved 
to be 130 or higher. 

Feelings of inadequacy, of “aloneness,” of failure in social rela- 
tions, fear of the future, and lack of confidence in their ability 
to make their o\vn decisions are frequently mentioned by older 
gifted adolescents. 

Feeliugs of Inferiority and Inadequacy 

Although gifted children reveal fewer symptoms of instability 
than children generally, they sometimes experience feelings of in- 
feriority. A gifted child is especially likely to fee] inferior in physi- 
cal skills. One reason is that it takes him so much longer to learn 
to play baseball or to skate than to master intellectual tasks. It 
also happens that he is often less interested in physical than in 
mental activities and consequently does not leam the skills that 
make young people popular and accepted. 

He may also derive a sense of inferiority from associating with 
older children who have an advantage in active games and sports 
and in social sophistication. If the gifted child has not acquired 
the requisite physical skills, he is likely to be left out of the group. 
Being younger and smaller than the other children, he feels so- 
cially inadequate. According to the opinions of more than half 
of a group of fifty-six gifted youngsters who had entered high 
school at the age of eleven, thirteen was the best age for becom- 
ing a freshman. At that age, they fdt, one could hold his own. 
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I didn’t care whether I had friends or not. My appearance became 
sloppy, and 1 spent my time avoiding people. While other girls of my 
age spent their time having fun with friends, I lost myself in a deso- 
late, lonely world of my own. Finally it became so unbearable that I 
started visiting a psychiatrist She told me that my woeful lack of self- 
confidence comes from not having my opinions and ideas respected in 
my home from childhood on. My moAer dominated my whole life and 
until 1 grew independent of her. my mferiority complex would remain. 

I tried to think for myself, but it is difficult, and 1 am not progressing 
quickly enough. 

In this case, lack of self-confidence and inability to make and keep 
friends were associated with deeper personality problems. 

Adolescent boys who have been accelerated have special diffi- 
culty in establishing heterosexual relations. They are not taken 
seriously by the older girls, who are physiologically more mature. 
One senior boy described this problem as follows: 

I am certainly not extrovert. As a result, I find myself not immensely 
popular, but not without friends (mostly boys). I have often felt left 
out of a mixed group of teen-age boys and girls because I have always 
been on tlio shy side, especially with girls. In the high school I get 
along wcU NvUh boys, but ivilh mixed cliques I find myself left out 
However, I do not consider this too much of a problem. 

Girls are not at the same disadvantage as boys; they mature 
more quickly, and younger girk arc accepted by older boys. This 
is one reason why intellectually superior girls are often better ad- 
justed socially and emotionally than superior boys.** However, 
girls also have their problems in establishing satisfying hetero- 
sexual relations. One sophomore girl wrote; 

Foremost among my problems is the date situation. It is nerve- 
racking ivaiUng for the phone to ring every Monday and Tuesday 
night. Wlicn it docs. It often turns out to be for my mother or sister. 

Both Tcrman and HolHngwortli found that cliildrcn with IQ’s 
abo\c 170 face serious problems of social adjustment The higher 
the cliilds Intelligence, tlie greater his difficulty in adapting him- 
self to liic more ordinary inlorcsts, activities, and conversations of 
his companions. Weary of thinking, playing, and working on Uie 
relatively immature level of bis chronological equals, he tends to 
»i JtAa vy. "Fictmi .Aiwcuud v.iih ll»e Achievement o( HisK Sclwol 

Pupili U Supeilw JwnMl of Expenrmnlal Education, Vet XI IScvtczo’ 

ber, 1012), rP- ^ 
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withdraw from social contacts and devote himself to his own 
more saUsfymg solitary pursuits He seldom finds a friend who 
has hke interests and abihties If he is an only chdd, as is often 
tlie case, he cannot turn to brothers and sisters for companionship 
In order to prevent tlie highly intellectual chdd from becoming 
a shy, unsocial adult, ‘unmmdful of human relationships,” tlie 
teacher should try to create an atmosphere of friendly acceptance 
He may encourage group discussions on problems of social rela- 
tions or may even take tlie lead m formmg a small congenial group 
such as a science club, book club, camera club, or swimmmg or 
skaUng group m which the abdihes of llie gifted child can be 
utdized m a social situation 

Highly mtellectual children and those with special talents m 
art music, and other fields need special environments m which 
they can attain their best possible growth Some of them also re 
quire expert educational and social guidance if they are not o 
become Lurotic or mentally lU - It would ® 
provide a healthy program in which the gifted chdd could de- 
Lop socially and emotionally and at the same time find expres- 
Sion for his natural intellectual interests 

Many bright adolescents, through their own efforts, make a 
satisfactory focial ad,ustment, such as that described by a senior 

boy 

Ibadhvedanmyhfeinasmafi™.^^^^^^^^^ 

my neighbors, moved to a rather crowded apartment 

During my sophomore ye strange new surroundmgs were 

m the city My first few weeks m my sttang^ ^ ^ ^ 

more than difficult ^ to my father about staying with 

my new high school I even^ked t y^^ 

friends in my old home ‘>“‘1 to make a sincere effort to 

that tins would be ^t^^esls here I soon found tlie young 

make new friends and fill , gs m my home town After a 

people m this school ju interests mcreased tremendously 

month or two my hfe ot «;hool a£Faus, got acquainted with 

I joined the Y M C A , tM p ^ member of an outside of 

my teachers and neighbor and I find myself completely 

scLol boys club I am now “ 

happy and contented in my pre Handbook 

1947), pp 112-132 
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One sixteen-year-old girl thus expressed her feehng of inade- 
quacy and her dilBculty in making decisions 

Very often I feel uncertain and unsure of myself I know I have very 
hide self confidence and this has handicapped me in several ways 
Even now m high school I am afraid to go over and talk to a group of 
girls I do not know very well because I am afraid I am not wanted I 
am very dependent on my mother and I think this is partly because my 
mother does not give me enough responsibihhes I have always found 
it \ery hard to make decisions for myself I especially remember how 
upset I was m my last term of elementary school because I did not 
know which high school to go to My parents did their best to make 
me realize that all schools are more or less alike and that whichever 
school 1 chose I would be happy if I tncd to be a good student I 
finally decided on this school and have been satisfied with my choice. 
But my uncertainty did not stop when I entered high school, for then 
I found I had to make c\cn more decisions for myself I am still un- 
sure of my future and I do not know whether I want to go to college or 
busmess school My parents have always said that I think too much 
about m> self and 1 know this is true I know my faults and the things 
that trouble me, but I find it hard sometimes not to be disturbed 

Many gifted youngsters dread a public perfonnance One six- 
teen-) car-old boy desenbed m detail how he felt about playing 
the piano at a recital — heart pounding, hands perspiring, and 
knees shaking A fourtcen-ycar-old gul %vrote about a similar 
problem and its solution. 


men 1 was about nine >cars old, I had to gi\c a piano recital at 
my teachers home As 1 sat waiting for my teacher to call me, many 
thoughts went through my head suppose 1 should forget all the 
notes or my hands get numb When I was called, however, I played 
all right. But cNcry time I had to pby, I was afraid -until last Tune. 
T^n ! tiiought things out before I sat down to await my turn to play. 
I figured cut tJut no one is perfect and if I didn't play every note, it 
wouldn t be noUccabl^ And I also thought that when I pUyed at home. 
I was always at ease bemuse no one was around I walked up to the 
stage wlien I was called and I felt entirelv diffcrenL I pUyed as if I 
wye playirg or myself and made no error, I guess I showed how 
felt m my pUymg^ For ihc ume everyone came up to tell me 
Uwr «cU I pUyed. i felt I lad really aecomplulicd something m the 
five years, " 


AuatluT g,tl si.tly oldir. rcuoned lhat pr;.cUcc would nre- 
vcul ucnoui XI, . . sixaUiy Uforc an audjcnw. She wotu 
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A ^heen-yezT-dldi hoy likewise met the problem of making 
fnends m a new high sdiool in a sahsfactory, matter-of-fact way 

I noticed that a boy silting in front of me was m about the same 
predicament as I Nvas He was a htUe more talkative than I, and wzs 
already talkmg to two seniors They seemed friendly, so I spoke to 
them and was suddenly included in their conversation I soon felt 
much better, and in what seemed a short time the period was over I 
became % ery fnendly with both seniors, and the other freshman is now 
one of my best friends 

The Avay in which gifted ^uldrcn think through their emotional 
difBcwlties and pidbkms of social relations is further illustrated 
m the following excerpt from a composibon by a fifteen-year-old 
girl Her parents had gone away on a tnp and had asked her sister 
and brother m-law to stay with her She wntes 

I felt hombly lonely, whidi was strange, for I know I would have 
felt completely happy if 1 was all alone \Vhy should their presence 
make me feel that way? It took me a few d!a>s to think the situation ouL 
Heally, it was very simple They had each other and I was alone hfore- 
oier, they always closed doors behmd them, and while I respected 
their need for pn\ ac> , it gave me a lembly locked-out feeling As soon 
as I realized the cause of my feelings, 1 knew the onl> thing to make me 
happy agam was to foci more secure with my sister and her husband. 
As fate would have it, my sister caught a cold and was forced to rest 
in bed. That put responsibdity on me This was just what I needed 
1 didn thave time to tlunk about m>sclf and I became on mdispensable 
person at home Now that I realize that I, loo, am needed, I will not 
become depressed and feel unwanted w hen e\ crjlhing is back to nor- 
mal. 

Children and adolescents dislike to be "diifcrent " As one gifted 
girl said, Its bad enough to be taller than the bojs, but when 
)Oure bnghtcr, too, it*s fatal!* For this reason gifted children are 
reluctant to use llicir true abilities” To have friends they try to 
be like other children. Consequently, they do not develop their 
full polcntiabtSes This is one land of maladjustment, whether 
recognized as such or not 

Teadiers and parents can intensify this difficulty by givang the 
gifted child so much special attention tliat the other clifldren feel 
resentment toward hun They can help to mitigate the difficulty 
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by providing group activiHes to which the gihed pupil .uahes a 
<inWbution ^lich the other luembcrs recognize as valuable and 

""t irt^c that some eminent persons have attained reeogrntion 
and have made distinguished contributions by compensating for 
their repressions or deprivations. Accordingly, an e".ot.ona ly d.- 
turbed gifted child “may find a socially sanctioned way of living 
wiU. his maladiiistmcnts in an academic career." « Failing to ob- 
alfectiin and social f “ ^^ret: 
times turns 

diisTeatoi; way of escape by 

intellectual j'cWc™"; t[:e“nonbookish majority. Although 

accomplishments, he often ahenates others. J 

is of course relatively “"'“f ( j^j^aed with this soln- 

Dcep in his heart tlm a« s n^^^^^^^^ her dissatisfaction 

tion, A senior \vith an 1^? ot iw 

poienantly: . . 

j u* V. e/^liool fofler a year spent wth an invalid sis- 
NVhen I entered high scn<5o]( contem- 

ter) I found that I no longer matter, I threw myself 

poraries. Trying to convince mys^U l studies aren't a 

into my studies and outs b ^ extremely unhappy and 

very good substitute for ri school. Whenever I was par- 

lonely during my first t^ee - to forget. This, as 

ticularly hurt or jt p^ade me even more out of place 

anyone can see. was not heading directly toward a nerv- 

and self-conscious. If nny 

ous breakdosvn. it was L ^ acquired a new teacher, who 

At the heginmng of my s Y ^ mcceeded. 

tried to give me j do. I can at the moment ca^ on 

although there is a great de ^ ^ As 

a conversation without m g ^lan m* my 

yet I find it much easier to get aiouB 

own age group. offering could have been avoided F someone 

I think a great deal of sutten g enmpone had tried to bring me 
had taken some interest ■” ™ Ij ,hink I would have 

cut ot myself. If “ J. „riLt fluee Vrs of high school. If 

to sleep so many nights dun g Promotion of Mental 

lit t- V ‘The BeorienlaUon of Educahon to the pro 

“ Lawrence L. Fig*‘, ™ "f xxin (October, 1939), P- 532- 
Hygiene, Mental Hygiene, VoL aai* \ 
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by prov.dmg group actrv.hcs to wh.ch the g.fted pupil makes a 
conLbution Whidi the other members reeogmze as valuable and 

"TsZ. tliat some emment persons have attamed recogmOon 
and hive made distinguished eontnbuhons hy compensabng for 
their rTreTsions or deprivations Accordingly, an -ot^onnUy is- 
^bed gdted child “may End a socially sanctioned wa^f Iwmg 
With his maladjustments m an academic career g 

aTtl affection and social satisfactions that 1- -ves^« ” ] 
bmes turns to nrtellectual endeavor mivlnch.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ can- 
cel and ivin admiration parents who value 

this academic way of escape y t^^^ 

others such an adpstment 

IS of course relatively unsatofactory 

Deep in his heart, the ado escCT dissahsfaction 

tion A senior with an IQ of 150 expres 
poignantly ^ 

When I entered higli schoo ( ^ my contem 

,er) I found that I no longer “jf “.nL, I duew myself 

poranes Trying convince ^ Unfortunately studies arent a 

mlo my studies and outsi ^ extremely unhappy and 

very good subsOtute for ‘™ whenever I was par 

lonely durmg my first tW y _ to forget Thrs as 

Uctdarly hurt or miserable, niade me even more out of place 

anyone can see, was not wi^^ directly toward a nerv 

and self conscious If 

ous breakdown, rt was I j acquired a new teacher, who 

At the begmnmg of my se ^ succeeded 

tried to give mo confidence y^ ^ lament ca^ on 

although there is a great d tj^^ „otld As 

a conversabon wi*out ™tag svith my 

yet I find it much easier to get awui, 

own age group t „,ffanne could have been avoided if someone 

I think a great deal of suffetmg l,ad tried to bnng me 

had taken some mterest m me > ^ ^ j would have cried myse 

out of myself If ^ee yel of high schooL If 

to sleep so many nights during ^ Promotion of Mental 

- Lawrence K Frank “T^e— JSetbeS 
Hygiene, Mental Hygiene, VoL aaiaa v 
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there had been someone to help at the begmmng, I don't think it would 
have been as hard as it is now for me to get along with people 

Observation of thi5 gifted but seriously disturbed girl confirmed 
her own statement about her aloofness and her teachers' lack of 
understanding In the cafeteria she sat alone, eatmg her sand- 
wiches A group of youngsters near her were merrily talking, but 
she did not pay any attention to them Plainly then activities did 
not seem worth while or intcrestmg to her 

Her feeling that others did not understand her was confirmed 
by observahon in a classroom She was concentrating on the les- 
son and once or twice raised her hand to give her opinion, but 
the teacher did not call on her After several pupils had faded to 
answer a quesbon, the teacher finally called on her She answered 
concctly at once All the teacher said was, “Be careful of your 
speech IVhy do you use so many hnds'?’* 

Despite her keen understanding of her problems, this girl is 
unable to solve them without expert help She needs concerted, 
unobtrusive considerabon &om all her teachers 

Taxlurc to Rcaltzo Intellectual PotenlialUtcs 

Maladjustment m school work is rare in elementary grades but 
more common in college Numerous reasons for unsatisfactory 
college vvoik have been reported by Tennan and Oden Lack of 
menial ability to do college work was in general ruled out, physi- 
cal illness was seldom the cause of failure in college subjects 

More Important were habits of idleness, unwJhngness to do rouUnc 
assigned tasks, excessive amount of work for self support, or the de 
liberate choice to gi'C preference to social and extracurricular activi 
Uct. Sometimes, tliough not often, social maladjustment or immatunt> 
pU>cd a part. The most common explanation given by the sub- 
jects was that m high school they had made high marks w^thout domg 
any senous work and that in college they underestimated the amount 
of work neccss.ary to secure passing grades. A few slated that m high 
scl«>ol llicy had dev eloped fccluigs of soaal inferiority because of be 
mg >oungcr dun their classmates and that on entenng college they 
decided to make good the r deficiencies in this respect by going all out 
(ct popular activiues and tlic pursuit of leadership'* 

Some loaUicd the reputation of being "intellectually highbrow" 
and feigned ignorance in class Some were disgusted with college 
Lrwii M Terrua and McLu H Oden, op nt p ITT 
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instructors and methods of teaclimg that permitted no initiative 
“There were a good many instances in which the poor record 
could be accounted for by lack of proper guidance in the selec- 
tion of a major field ’ “ 

Musselman^^ found that a good personality adjustment, as 
measured by the Washburn Social Adjustment Inventory and 
Links Inventory of Activities and Interests, was associated with 
a high average achievement ratio Poor personality adjustment, 
however, is associated with the highest achievement ratio This 
IS another indication that the gifted adolescent who fails to estab 
Ush satisfymg human relations often turns to scholastic achieve- 
ment for satisfaction, though this course of action does not bring 
real happiness A number of other conditions, such as a broken 
home, poor health, or a foreign home background, likewise seem 
to stimulate pupils to work harder and compensate for the handi- 
cap by achieving school success Falling m love furnished the in- 
centive for one boy to work harder His frank personal account 
of the mteraction of social, emotional, and intellectual factors is 
enlightening 

In order to accomplish anything I must have something to dnve for 
something which makes my actions necessary and worth while I do 
not feel that I have ever done anytbmg to limit of my ability I 
never can seem to throw myself fully into any situation It may be be 
cause 1 don t become mterested enough It may be because I fear to 
be outdone by anyone I personally don t know 

I started growing up at a very early age At the age of twelve I be- 
gan to shave My social life has always been important to mo 1 went 
around with an older crowd. When I was a freshman age 13, 1 started 
going with a girl who was a junior, 17 years old I was taken mto the 
gang and felt quite at home Consequently, when they all went to col 
lege I was left m my jumor year with those whom I considered emo- 
tionally several years younger than myself 1 did my best to adapt to 
the group but only succeeded m becommg tremendously bored. Then 
last November, I met a girl whom I found to be my equal m maturity 
We were exceedingly compatible m temperament and emotional be- 
havior She represented to me the things that I had been looking for 
in a girl Smee then we have gone together and become more and 
more fond of each other To cam her love, I have worked liarder 

than I have ever worked in my hfo for an> tiling Now I stand a clianco 
of losing her What wdl I do? 1 don t know 

I® llAd., p 150. John W Musselman, op dt. 
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DtficuUy in Choosing, Preparing for, and Entering a Vocation 

Wide interests may cause some gifted persons to scatter their 
energies and fad to apply themselves to any one major field of 
study. Smce they are mterested m and capable of entering so 
many fields, choosmg a vocation is difficult for them One boy 
described his varied vocabonal mlerests as follows 

At about the age of five, medicine appealed to me as a career and 
for several > ears I persisted m thischoice. As the >ears passed, I wasn't 
so sure, but I gave it bttle thought as the future seemed so far away. 
In high school I have discovered that I denve pleasure from vvntmg. 
I can sa>, with no mtenboa to brag or w^th conceit, that I have done 
feirly well m it Then again I have alwa>s been mterested m science, 
especially chemistry In my da>drcams, 1 have seen m>self a world- 
famous novelist or a great chemist working unselfishly for humanity 
Although I have made no definite plans, I now feel that Fve had some 
erpencnce on which to make a sound choice 

Confiict between the parents' ambition for the child and the 
child's own vocational interest sometimes has profound emotional 
reverberations, as in the following instance 

I feel sick and miserable when I think of my future My mother 
wants me to teach. She thinks teaching is a respectable and needled 
occupaLon, and she tries to dnve me into it. I don’t want a restricted 
hfe I want to be a musicun- But I'm scored to tell her She alwa>'s 
seems to lough v^hen I’m senous. I hate the sound of her laugh and 
almost hole her for ti^ mg to force her plans upon me. I don t want to 
hate her because she's tcafly good and 1 love her, honestly When I 
pla) my beloved piano, tunc passes unheeded. While I am pla>ing, 
there is only one future for me music 

The difficulty of gttUng a job that enables him to use his high 
abditj IS another aspect of the gifted persons vocaUonal adjust- 
ment. Many have profited by part tune work cxpcnences which 
give them a basis for cxplormg their interests and abilities. One 
jmiior in high school wrote 

This part tare )c»b was jujt what I needed, and I axn sure that I 
profited by ihc cxpcnence. It was the first time I had ever work^ 
and I liked t. It is good pxcparaUca for my future wxak. 

CitcU gjis hue ipicul piob'cms of locational adjmtincnt In 
nuircjous subtle ssa« the g tl semes that she is not capcctcd to 
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enlcrtani tl.e s.xmc a.nbU.om as her brother, yet she often has 
strons soctbonal interests tint are difficult to satisfy because of 
her see.’* Iloueeer, many eocational fields have of late been 
opened more widely to women, gifted girls may now enter tlie 
fields of psycliiatry. medieine. law. and even engineering without 

bung seriously hindicappccl ...i 

Tlmugh many gifted boys and girls are in need of voratronal 
guidance, some solve their problems on their own initiative, as 
did this junior high school boy 

i wns suHLu lu . i 1 i.ir fin hut 1 was not sure I could fill the 

had ideas of what W out D..n„’and others in the Guidance Dc- 
rcquiroments I \ ^„y halp to me I talked the matter 

partmen hut none of '^em ° „p „„ I had to 

over with iny parents, but they ^ ^ 

answer tins problem ui .... this goal Then I had an idea 
spend my spate time porsonncl men m some of the largo 

TOiy °';;;V°did and wrffiLrpri^ results They were very 

corporations’ This I dm ai „nerests and knowl- 

friendly and ‘ ^ occupation After gathermg as niuch 

edge required for tlus par^tiro ^ i P„a ho 

mfotmalion as 1 ‘'f "f o be my best through the last 

pomted out die that I had gathered and set 

three years ^ emg exacUy where I sto^^ I weighed 

It dowai on paper, in this y meanwhile gathering a 

dlis informauon - ^"^^[^“rvLuons ihat interested me more 
httle more mformation o ^ consulted several people en- 

Ihan others After rnakmg y reacUons to 

gaged m diis W= o m.eres.s and plans asked them 

their work and ^ter tel g ^ ^ ^ completely 

If they thought I ti D^m and Lided upon several cel 

sure of my ^ blem is solved and ill my spare time 

legos to try to get related to my future profession 

goes mto activiUes closely relatca lo n y 
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.. ihihtv may mtensify some of the normal prob- 

Supenor mei^tal ab. ^ otters This 

lems of gro 8 dlustrated by concrete mstances 

generahzauon has ak y mtelligcnce as a Prob- 

■« Lcta S Hell‘ngv™rtl. XV (January. 1931). PP 3-16 

lem in Social Adjustment, A 
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The dynamic psychology of the relation of superior intelligence 
to emoUonal and character disturbances has been most helpfully 
presented by Bettelheim, whose findmgs will be summarized 
here “ 

The able individual, beset by a problem, will first try to meet 
it realistically by applying what he considers to be bis most useful 
assets, or by usmg methods that have served him well m the past 
The abihly to deal wlh problems by reasomng, studymg, and 
thinkmg is so highly valued in our society that we often do not 
realize that such procedures can be inadequate The gifted child 
who knows all the answers sometimes develops what we might 
call an “intellectual pathology ” He uses his intelligence to gam 
the approval of parents or teachers In so doing he overempha- 
sizes the mtellect and blocks avenues to greater gratifications 
based on emotional acceptance rather than on mtellectual admira- 
tion, Although a number of articles have been published on the 
“idiot savant" — the dull individual who is brilliant in some re- 
spects —less attention has been paid to “savant idiots” — erudite 
persons who have not learned to hve happily and congenially m 
our soacty 

If a boy who is physically strong and well coordinated finds 
himself frustrated or unrecognized at home, be may take recourse 
to ph)sical strength to establish his ascendancy over his age- 
mates In this way be relieves tensions and gams status and pres- 
tige denied bun at home But if he goes too far in bullying other 
children, the teacher or other adults will soon make him feel their 
disapproval. Thus, m ius case, social attitudes serve as a brake 
on his potential development into an asocial bully But such 
brakes are rarely apphed to the very bnght child who uses 
bis natural endowment to gam status or prcsbgc in a similarly 
spunous and osooal way — through mtellectuahzahon He is 
unchecked for tw o reasons he has adult approval, and his age- 
mates arc no match lor him intellectually and thus cannot retali- 
ate in kind In such cases, the inlcUtctually superior child is en- 
couraged by soaety to develop m wa>s that will eventually make 
torn asoctaL 

»» CcRtrbu ft-r th3 duplet by Dr Bn»o D^cttcr of the Oil}<o*crac 

SdoKl cf the bi-'^xkay ci Chicago He ex,<oIa to p«b*ivh a looycr ^ude tl^oj 
ab tbc 
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Matters arc even worse if a child’s personality disturbance 
arises from a lack of knowledge, as, for example, of complex and 
baffling family relations. As he tries to understand these matters 
of vital concern to him but finds his superior intelligence inade- 
quate, he may decide to discard it as a tool of investigation. In 
some cases this decision may result in a relatively permanent 
blocking of intellectual activity. Likewise, cliildren who find out 
too much and feel overwhelming anxiety as the consequence of 
tlieir c.xploration, may also erect blodcs against further intellectual 
activity. Still other children who fail to discover wliat they most 
wish to know, find that they can use their intellect to learn many 
other tilings. For this secondary or substitute activity they receive 
praise from adults whose approval they value. Only very bright 
cliildrcn are likely to achieve such satisfactory results from ex- 
plorations no longer goal-directed. Tlieir satisfaction lies in the 
abstract value of the knowledge they have gained and, even 
more, from the strong parental and societal approval which they 
receive. To keep this approval, they may divorce the topics of 
their investigation more and more from anything in which they 
are genuinely interested and may resist studies along those lines 
in which a child of their developmental age should be interested. 
Tlius tliese children, too, show intellectual blocking in fields that 
are of true concern to them, and at the same time reach high in- 
tellectual acliievement in other fields. This pattern of response, 
often encountered in some very bright children who are seriously 
disturbed, is often unrecognized. 

It is well to bear in mind that each individual case has its own 
peculiar combination of factors — factors likely to be complexly 
interrelated in the case of gifted children. Wells ^ presented 
cases in support of his statement that high scores on language 
tests of abstract intelligence “cany no wanant of successful ad- 
justment to social environments.” The eases illustrate various 
kinds of adjustment difficulties in the presence of high capacities 
as measured by the verbal and mathematical sections of the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
a test which is substantially the modified Alpha of the Psychologi- 
cal Corporation, and a vocabulary range test based on O’Conner’s 

F. L. Wells, “Adjustment Problems at Upper Extremes of Test ‘Intelligence’; Cases 
XIX-XXVIII,” Journal of Cenetic Psychdogy, Vol. I.XXIV (March, 1949), pp. 61-84. 
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with their religioiis beliefs, may cause serious emotional dis- 
turbance. 


Firuincuil Limitations 

Gifted children in the lower sodo-economic levels have to deal 
with financial limitations, social frustration, physical handicaps, 
problems resulting from broken homes, parents of much lower 
ability who cannot understand them. There are many able young 
people who cannot secure further education because they lack 
money for tuition or because the family needs their earnings. In 
the Orange, New Jersey, school ^stem special effort was made to 
provide financial aid for gifted children. Scholarship funds were 
raised in \arious ways. A publiospirited dtizen became inter- 
ested in the Guidance Department, especially in the statement of 
the Director, Dr. Nfary Holman, that "there is never enough 
money to educate the gifted child in order to prepare him for lead- 
ership in the field of his choice.** This woman was successful in 
interesting a group of her friends in raising money for substantial 
scholarships for a few gifted children. The Teachers Association, 
the Rotary Club, the College Club, private individuals, and two 
foundadoos also ga>e money for this purpose. Thus one com- 
munity responded to the gifted student s need for financial aid. 


Poor Instruction in Thinking and Study Methods 

Gifted children need practice and instruction in developing 
their mental capacity. They need to have successful experience 
in seeing relations between ideas, budgeting their time, spend- 
ing leisure time wisely, using the hbraiy. writing well-documented 
reports, "translating ideas into socially useful action,” developing 
mature reading skills, fulfiih'ng the obligations they accept, de- 
veloping aesthetic appredaUon. “Their education should pave the 
wuy for initiative, originality, and constructive endeavor." Hol- 
lingworth suggested that gifted children should receive additional 
training in the ps>chology of thinking and in parliamentary law, 
and should read biographies of the builders of modem civiliza- 
tioa. These essential tjpes of training are often neglected. A 
gifted boy nineteen >cars old had never had any educational ex- 
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perience that made him put forth optimum effort h\ 
private ultra permissive elementary school where ch\ 
lowed their mterests and received little guidance in lea 
public high school he attended for several years cater^ 
average student It required no effort on his part to 
When he %vas transferred to a private preparatory school, ^ne was 
ngidly required to spend certain hours in study halls But here 
the authority was all from without, it was never translated into 
self-direction In college, students were allowed to sink or swim, 
with very little guidance He got m ^v^th a nonstudious group 
and followed the path of least resistance Nowhere m his educa- 
tional career had he learned to discipline his mind and to develop 
the habits of thmkmg and study of which he was capable 


A Dull and Meager Curriculum 

Maladjustment in gifted children may grow out of a cumculum 
that does not challenge theur ability or provide education in in- 
terpersonal relations, self understanding, and family hvmg in ad- 
dition to the usual academic subjects Richly equipped labora- 
tories, workshops, and studios m all fields from which individual 
students can select, with guidance, the experiences they need 
would seem to offer ideal education for gifted children and young 
people 

Conditions fostering the optimum development of gifted chJ 
dren have been fully treated earlier in this book Only by pro 
vidmg favorable conditions m the extremely important first years 
of life, and in succeeding years at home and m school and college, 
can we lay a sound basis for the mental health of gifted children 


Guidance Procedures 

Developmental guidance of the gifted follows ffie general pattern 

of effective guidance for all children 

1 Insuring early recognition and understanding of the abilities and 
needs of the gifted children m any group without individual pub- 
hcity or embarrassment 

2 Providmg the experiences in home, school and commumty that 
study of the child shows to be desirable and necessary 

3 Making connections between the resources available and the mdi 
vidual s needs 
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was considered a “nut” and avoided by the boys Gurls were more 
tolerant, but he was afraid of them and avoided them He 
feared girls like the plague ” 

A. new teacher came to the school as chairman of the social 
studies department He was warned about the boy, but decided 
to keep an open mind The boy interested him and he decided 
he would like to know him better 

He established diplomatic relations and made a friend of the 
boy He did not berate bun for homework undone or for sulkmg 
Instead, he mvited the boy to the beach several times, said he 
would not expect regular assignments of him, and asked him what 
he would like to do He "wanted to make a study of the histoncal 
development of tyranny from medieval times ” He showed the 
teadier a bibhogtaphy “that would have done credit to a profes- 
sional histonan ” 

Asked by the teacher to make a report to the class on a topic of 
mtcrest to him, he consented The teacher pouited out to him that 
smco his classmates were average high school students, it would 
be necessary to simplify his language and ideas and bnng his ze> 
marks down to their lev eh Ho rendered a bnlliant report — the 
class broke into applause 

He now joined m classroom discussions and began reading his 
assignments and many other references besides 
His social studies teacher asked him to speak to the Current 
Problems Club on “The Origin of Tyranny m Modern Times,” 
and invited his skeptical teachers to attend It w’as a great success, 
his teachers were astonished, he was congratulated by his class- 
mates and able to accept the “plaudits of the girls without becom- 
ing tongue-tied or flustered Ceotgc had found himself, and m so 
domg he learned that his classmates were not his enemies and his 
teachers were not hostile,” 

He started doing his school work and decided to go to college 
In this case the teacher used bu sooal studies doss as an instru- 
ment of guidance 

School success or failure has an important relation to the 
mental htalth of bo>s and girls Of fifty cases of bright children 
(IQ 120 and ONtr) referred to the Bureau of Cluld Guidance, 
twenty were educational successes and thirty were educational 
failures. 
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The successful group was markedly sociable and outgoing The fail- 
ing group was markedly unsociable and withdrawn 


The successful group were more responsive to treatment in the Child 
Guidance Bureau than those who had experienced a senes of academic 
failures , . Tlie imphcabon is that school success or failure — so far 
from being a purely academic affair — is part and parcel of the child s 
personahty adjustment to hfe, with roots deep m the home situation 
It IS a symptom of tliat larger and more mclusive pattern, the child’s 
total response to the world m which he Uves ** 

Special Guidance Services 

In cases in which maladjustment has gamed headway, expert 
counselmg or psychotherapy is needed Parents, as well as chil 
dren, require help in understanding themselves and their rela- 
tions with others The case of ‘Johnny”*® illustrates the need for 
concerted action by home, school, and special guidance services 
At six years of age, Johnny was quick tempered, quarrelsome, un- 
kempt, and usually tardy He would not follow directions, never 
finished a task he had started, and sucked and bit his finger until 
it became mfected When he was transferred to an understandmg 
teacher who was able to win childrens cooperation, Johnny's be 
havior improved and he became interested in reading Realizing 
that the boy had abilities he was unable to use, the teacher re- 
ferred him to the Bureau of Child Guidance Psychological ex- 
aminations showed him to be eligible for a special class for gifted 
children, but be was not immediately transferred because he was 
benefiting so much from his relations with his new teacher At 
the Bureau of Child Guidance, a psychiatrist helped Johnny to 
overcome his jealousy of a younger brother and another expected 
child A social worker helped the mother to see how her own 
very unhappy childhood, her overburdened married life, and her 
reluctance to have children had influenced her relation to Johnny 
She came to appreciate the child's needs The social worker also 
saw the father twice and helped him to see that his son would 

2* Jeannette Regensburg Studies of Educational Success and Failure in Supernormal 
Children, Archives of Psychology, No 129 (New York Columbia University, 1931) 

2* Lilh:ia*To\J “The Case of Johnny/" Understanding the Chdd, VoJ XVII (June, 
1948), pp 92-94 
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4 Helping Kim to progress with satisfaction m the suitable program 
selected 

5. Helping each child to develop a concept of his most acceptable 
self and his responsibihty to society for his gifts 
6 Encouraging him to move toward the goal of emotional maturity 

Finding Their Own Solutions 

Gifted children have better than average capacity for self- 
analysis, they thmlc through many of their petplexibes without 
help from adults One extremely nervous high school boy who, 
according to all appearances, gets along well NVith both adults 
and children, was disturbed about the possibibty of moving again, 
after having recently had the problem of adjusting to a new situ- 
ation When he learned that his aunt had found a house, which 
she mtended to buy for the family, he made the following no- 
tabon 

I felt as I have felt very few tunes in my life. Besides bemg upset 
by the fact, I was greatly annoyed that I had not been told about it 
when 1 first asVed I felt tike saying some thmgs that 1 certainly should 
not say to my mother and father at the breakfast table. I really couldn't 
keep the words from coming out, but 1 managed to keep my parents 
from hearing them . . . It was one of the few times I have ever felt 
like kicking the chairs or an>Uung m my way. ... In school I man- 
aged to forget about it for a while I’m glad to say that all througli 
this affair my school work didn’t suffer at all When I cooled down, I 
was able to think clearly about the matter. I thought to myself, “iVe 
been pretty lucky all my hfc. There have been very few things I 
wanted llial I didn't get. My parents have done all they could for me. 

If they W'ant a house of their own I certainly shouldn’t stand m their 
way.’* . , . But when I thought further about living m llio new home, 

I could feel the anger, the worry, the fear, or whatever you would call 
it. rising in me again as it did that morning when I first learned of the 
house 

Another high school boy gave a glimpse of his method of meet- 
ing frustrating situations that previously aroused emotional con- 
flict. 

Sometimes at home 1 have my heart and mind set on a definite idea 
cr thing such as puicliasxng a certain Ucxn or splurging on a day out. I 
myself tli.nk it wcmld be fairly sunplc to do, ytt 1 meet opposition. 
fr&.n my motlicr usually. She just flaijy says "no*' to my plans, and I 
will |ust walk away, trying to think of surncllung else to occupy m> 
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mind, so os not to think of my failure m plans_ A tew years boA I 
used to beg and plead for my way and, if I didn t get it, I would star 
to ball and try to win a Uttlc sympathy This usuaUy. if not always 
worked But, now, I have sort of learned to take decisions no matter 

whether I hkc them or not T went to 

At some times, when I thought I was alone m 

'^Itlolms l" tuTthe only plaee 1 -et 

’“ralm^V'^rel\rt"c^Sl8“-Vaeral has turned out sweU 
for me 

Teacher Guidance 

ea„.gu sM “Mjaa” Ja 

Slptr SfHiS ». <"• -a. 

Pvely and the tKdme feJuies- to his name 

At the time of writing he had a g 

He both soieLe and Engbsh was 65 

He haric^lulated more complaints agamst him than any other 
child in his grade 

► larm were of an unusual nature George was 

no?l:rHtlarnrd:e ringlea^r^^^^^^^^^^ 

1 a ImnF Stared mto space, refused to participate 

He was surly and sden4 d 

m class or do homework „ jj attitude 

die pomt, -you and your "ork ,b« _ . 

earned him ratmgs of impc i,avmE no friends He 

spectfnl” Ha was described as antisocial, havmg “ 
■ZwMar^ohes . Poi^t Mdes _ Pmh.cai Child, F«„. Fa 
Vol XXVm (September, 1940), PP 2o-3« 
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benefit more from his father's companionship than from drill on 
his school work. 

In the special class to which Johnny was referred, when the 
psychiatrist felt he was ready for it, he found a ''creative outlet 
and mcenUve for a fuller use of his excellent abihbes, without 
pressure for academic achievement for its own sake ” He became 
skillful m wood carvmg and has gamed satisfaction and recogm- 
bon from this abihty His behavior has markedly improved “He 
has come to respect himself as a person who can accomplish 
thmgs on his own mihabve and who is liked and accepted.” “ 


Treatment m Specwl Schools for Exceptional Children 

A very small number of seriously disturbed bright children 
have been beated m special schools The followmg case of a 
gifted mne year old boy beated at the Orthogenic School of the 
University of Chicago was conbibuted by Dr Bruno Bettelheim, 
Du-ector of the Orthogenic School 
Charles was a mne-yearKiId boy of supenor mtelhgence, who 
was severely rejected by his mother and who turned to his father 
for warmth and affecbon But the father, who was fond of his son, 
was himself a coldly mteUectual person who knew of only one 
way to Ktablish contact with his son, namely, through mteuLtual 
talk. Like many emobonally deprived children, Charles sought 
refuge m the most pnmibve grabficabon - food By overeatmg 
r ^df with 

acLsfw e"‘*fi“bon except sleep which was 

otr IT ‘ '^8'’' ” -duemg More- 

he «nU T""”® “ T -^“tle fo move, 

he could better protect himself from the impulse toward physical 

^riHsion against the mother As long as he was unable to Lve 
rmbt d f obesity also 

md T ilTTr '''y P°°^‘y ‘•“'“'“pod “ tim 

Imtiallv h k l' f energy for his inteUectuality 

Imtially he had feared (and rightly so) that to apnlv his mtel- 

=;^n/^cd'h.m- J^’ilp^dTi. 
a TT’ T “"^ppy “tm- 

mantal rclabons, and his mothers habed for him-would only 
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increase his difficulties with his parents, his social isolation, and 
his fears Since his anxiety obliged him to seek some way of relief, 
and smee tlie blocking of motility as well as the inabihty to form 
relationships because of his hostile behavior precluded other ways 
of discharging tension, he was forced to rely on his marked in- 
tellectual abilities for taking care of all his emotional needs More 
and more he applied them to the most abstract problems, all 
totally unrelated to the interests most normal for a child of his 
age This in turn made relations to bis age mates utterly impos- 
sible On the other hand, the same abstract preoccupations were 
encouraged by the father and relatives and, unfortunately, by his 
teachers as well Their encouragement drove him to even greater 
efforts in exploiting his intellect, but only in ways that did not 
help him to solve his immediate problems He felt more and more 
discouraged, and despite an IQ of 162, was actually slow m his 
school work, partly because of his obsessive preoccupations and 
partly because of lus very poor motor coordination 
This became apparent m psychological tests His performances 
were outstanding when they obviously could not lead to an un 
derstanding of reality He could apply intelligence only to areas 
where it led to no new comprehension of the world (repeating 
digits m the Stanford-Bmet test, seeing m a Rorschach test un- 
usual details which not only did not help m understanding the 
picture as a whole, but obviously prevented it) 

At the tlierapeutic mstitution, m the security from maternal 
threats or the mtellectual oversbmulation of parents, he could 
slowly reveal through his comments what had happened to him 
He compared himself to a powerful steam engme (hxs intellectual 
and bodily strength) which was safe only because it was strictly 
controlled The engine could not deviate from the tracks which 
were set for it by others In this way it was safe to go full steam 
ahead on the mtellectual tracks laid down for hun without fear 
that he might act of his own accord Otherwise he might act on 
his hatred, and thus, with his superior intelligence, be most dan- 
gerous to the people on whom he depended — his parents 
Treatment m this and m similar cases must always concentrate 
on restormg the child, step by step, to developmental balance In 
each case the specific course of rehabilitation will depend on the 
nature of the child s deprivation and the specific anxieties which 
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led to a total reliance on intellectual defenses. In the space here 
available, only one of the steps in Charles’s rehahilitation can be 
dealt with in any detail. In his case, the dissolution of a compul- 
sive preoccupation with steam engines (his symbol of hostility) 
was necessary before he could direct his intelligence to any con- 
structive purposes. As it happened, this occurred in connection 


with his fear of motihty. At the beginning of his rehabilitation, 
he found it almost impossible even to walk up an incline some 
five feet in height. Later he complained it was hard work, but 
agreed that it was probably healthy exercise which he should 
therefore attempt. We advised him not to try to manage the in- 
cline if it was hard work for him. We explained that exercise that 
was no pleasure seemed pointless, and encouraged him not to 
worry about his health. Later it was pointed out to him that other 
children seemed to enjoy running up and down the little hill; 
^t they did it not because it was healthy or good exercise, but 
just for fun. Considerably later we expressed regret that he missed 
out on such pleasures. This idea startled him and he began to 
reconsider his attitude. He still expressed the fear that he might 
fall down; or that in running down the incline he might gather so 
much speed that it would carry him away and he would be pow- 
erless to stop. This fear he now connected spontaneously with his 
ear of what might happen if an engine did not stay on its tracks. 
But by this Ume he had established a good rclaUonship to his 
counsc or and did not feel very hostile to her. This counselor ex- 

cir brakes do not work; she promised to stand at the bottom of 
enolh T , "> Wm like a buffer. He felt safe 

nativ d “ '^‘^■"■-■“dous force against her. Fortu- 

nately, she managed to withstand his onsbught. 

one tr!ta"„'^, 77s demonstration that there was some- 

one to stop him even if he turned loose his aggressive motUitv 

ht‘J‘ a:rhf “ ' hoivover:." i-n^ 

heruM b^rb^o f 

':!^‘d ^‘lAeT do7.rti;'e7m?L"'L’ 
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Slowly, then, he arrived at the conviction that there is pleasure in 
bodily exercise From rolling down the incline he proceeded to 
going on walks, and finally even to playing ball, but this process 
took more than two years 

Parallel to Charles’s growing ability to control his hostility were 
the development of his motor coordination, his ability to play 
with toys, to participate in games, and finally to form pleasant re- 
lationships with others As other gratifications became available 
to him, he no longer needed to resort to overeating and his weight 
slowly approached normal limits Simultaneous with these devel- 
opments was a decrease m his monomaniacal intellectual preoc- 
cupation and an mcreased application of his high intelligence to 
matters more closely related to the mterests of his deveJopjnenta} 
age and maturity 

The final adjustment came when he began to apply his mtelh- 
gence to the understanding of those problems from which he 
originally sought to escape the bad relabonship between his par- 
ents (the existence of wluch he had previously had to deny), and 
the normal sexual development of a preadolescent boy — a devel- 
opment about which his mother had created great fear At the 
same time he also learned to imderstand and to accept as normal 
such bodily functions as intake, digestion, and elimination When 
he understood these physiological processes, his comments re- 
vealed he had also gained msight into another cause of his over- 
eatmg and his monomaniacal preoccupation with steam engines 
W’haf he had once wanted to know was how strength can he 
gamed through the process of turning matter into energy — as 
symbolized for him by the burning of coal in a steam engine 
After he understood that even the greatest of food intake would 
not have mcreased very much the amount of energy available to 
him, he was able to give up some of his overeating This extreme 
case, treated mtensively m a school for seriously disturbed chil- 
dren, illustrates the need for understandmg the causes of their 
behavior and for providing a progression of suitable experiences 
leading to tlieir rehabilitation 

Vanoiis Methods of Treatment 

Senously disturbed gifted {Juldren and adolescents may be 
treated by any of a number of methods, mihcu ihenpy, play ther- 
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apy, counselmg and psychotherapy, group therapy, psychiatry, 
and psychoanalysis Both successes and failures with various 
methoch of diagnosis and therapy have been reported in the 
hterature 

For gifted children m general the most important kmd of coun- 
seling IS that in which gifted children and adolescents develop 
understanding of themselves and their relations, and a clearer 
idea of their most acceptable self and the ways to achieve it The 
counselor should encourage gifted children and young people to 
take as much responsibihty as possible for their own guidance, 
and to employ the counselor as a resource and consultant only as 
they feel the need for adult help Through sluUful “self -directive” 
counselmg m which they consider their abilities and limitations, 
they may acquire a sense of social responsibihty for their gifts 
Many gifted children flounder aimlessly because they have never 
gained insight into the social usefulness of their potentialities 
Only when the gifted child regards goals as important and worth 
while does he put forth effort commensurate with his abihty. 
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Communities mobilize their rt» 
sources for many diverse purposes- Hardly a week passes withoul 
a story in a newspaper or magazine of how some community or 
neighborhood group has recognized a common problem and pro- 
ceeded intelligently and with enthusiasm to do something about 
it. Money is raised to pay the debts of a local college; a depressing 
chain of shoddy and rubbish-filled back yards is turned into an at- 
tractive recreation area for neighborhood families; a music festival 
is organized; a war-ravaged European city is adopted and pro- 
vided for. Drives to mark streets, decrease traffic accidents, iden- 
tify people with tuberculosis, reduce noise, prevent fires, and 
myriad other projects bring the people of a community together 
in worth-while enterprises. Many of these projects have to do with 
the human resources of the community, with health, safety, recre- 
ation, general education; many are directed toward prevention of 
community ills. 

Most neglected in all these projects is the rich resource of talent 
in the community. The gifted child is too often the neglected 
child. Vast in capacity for response to stimulation, he is often left 
to his own devices to find an outlet for his talents. His opportuni- 
ties are fortuitous. He is happy indeed, and the community fortu- 
nate, if he has understanding parents who are competent to pro- 
vide him with the kinds of experience he requires to bring his 
abilities into fruition, or if he finds some other person or activity 
i The assistance of Mrs. hliriam Goldberg in some of the research for this chapter Is 
gratefully acknowledged. 
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in the community responsive to his unusual needs. However, too 
much is at stake for the child, for the community, and indeed for 
the nation, to leave the matter to such chance circumstances. It 
seems clear that communities have a definite responsibility here 
and a great opportunity. The purpose of this chapter is to ex- 
amine some of the causes for the neglect of the gifted child in the 
community, to suggest some techniques for recognizing and nour- 
ishing exceptional endowment, and to describe the programs of 
a few communities that have attempted to make provision for the 
full development of their children. 


Important Factors in Organizing Community Programs 

The Need to Define the Problem 

Perhaps one of the most important reasons why communities 
have not actively engaged in projects to identify promising chil- 
dren and to provide stimulation for them is the failure to rec- 
ognize the problem and the challenge. The problems of juvenile 
delinquency, traffic accidents, sanitary conditions, housing, and 
recreation, which most frequendy provoke community action, 
arc insistent problems svith dramatic appeal. That the gifted child 
might be a community concern does not seem to have occurred to 
imny community leaders. Nor have specialists, such as educators, 
doctors wnters, been svidely asvarc of what needs to be done or 
might be done for the gifted. A glance at indexes to newspapers, 
periodicals, and men professional journals reveals the fact that 
references to the gifted child are very few. An examinaKon of var- 
■ous sociological studies of communities that have been made 

™me i T community 

andlti f- ■ delinquency, “rating 

Ind rc^Tots f “ important 

— 

^the gifted 

this TOlumc can make is to brin" th,. 

<• u lo ormg the potenUaliUcs and the pe- 
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culiar needs of the gifted child into prominence Clear recogni- 
tion and definition of the problem may be the most crucial step 
in its solution Once the challenge is clear, the ingenuity and pro 
ductive potential of the community, so manifest m other enter- 
pnses, may be expected to find new ways of helping the talented 
child grow to full realization of his capacities 

The Need to Encourage Abtltty 

That genius will emerge in spite of difficulties and that ad- 
versity stimulates creative activity are convictions expressed by 
many people Evidence presented m other chapters of this book 
makes clear tlie fallacy of this position It is probable that ad- 
versity, lack of opportunity for exploration of mferests, and m- 
adequate training stifle ability rather than foster its expression 

On the other hand, wholesome surroundmgs, stimulatmg ex- 
perience, and good emotional climates are conducive to expres- 
sion and development Despite efforts to relieve tensions and 
promote mental health in the gifted, these cliddren will encoun- 
ter frequent frustrations — certainly sufficient in amount to en- 
gender compensatory behavior of various lands It is important, 
however, to bear m mind that compensations for feelings of la- 
fenonty cannot be looked upon as the driving force behind many 
kinds of creativity Instead, condibons which promote mental 
health are conducive to creative endeavor m many gifted persons 

The Need for Cooperation of School and Other Community 
Organizations 

Another reason why communibes have not concerned them- 
selves with their gifted children may be the assumption that one 
of the community’s agencies, the school, is adequate to do all that 
needs to be done A recent nationwide survey addressed to offi- 
cials of schools, teacher training colleges and universities, and 
state departments of education reveals that these persons tliink of 
the education of the gifted child largely m terms of what can be 
done within the school program * The principle that the entire 
community should be involved was recognized, but no specific 
incident of actual community involvement was described, nor 
® Frank T Wilson, A Survey of Educational Provisions for Young Gifted Chl<}ica ia 
the United States and Studies of Problems Related Thereto,'* Journal of Ccnelic Psy 
chology, VoL LXXV (September, 1949), pp 3-20 
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m America and m American Men of Sciences Apparently it is not 
the over-all goodness” of a community that makes it a desuable 
place for the groivmg gifted child but the special opportumties 
that are provided Special opportumties for creative hvmg are 
largely an expression of the mterests of the adults m the commu- 
nity. Even withm hmited geographical areas, we know that some 
cihes are noted for their music, others for their basketbaU teams, 
others for their political leadership, and so on Such thmgs are m- 
tangible, to be sure, and not likely to show up m a general evalua- 
bon of a city, but they are surely of tremendous importance m 
determinmg the duecbons that gifted children take m groivmg up. 


Need of Young Cifted Children for Suitable Guidance 

To grow up in a home where there are many opportumbes for 
explormg the world, for findmg out what is fun to do, for ventiire- 
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Tlie necessity for early beginnings must be kept m mmd as a 
community plans to provide for its gifted In Ins study of the one 
hundred most successful and the one hundred least successful of 
about fifteen hundred gifted cliildren who had gro^vn up, Terman 
reports that the most significant difference between the Uvo 
groups ivas Uie age at ivhicli a career was cliosen * The children 
whose gifts came to fruition, as judged by themselves and by ob- 
jective standards, were those who had made up their minds early 
what they wanted to do Tlie careers of successful professional 
golfers have been studied by Lehman, who reports tliat a “sur- 
prising number of professional golfers . were either bom close 
to a golf course or served as caddies when quite young ” Then he 
asks, "Could this early opportunity to practice golf and thus to ac- 
quire early the ‘feel of a golf club have been a crucial factor m 
subsequent golfing success?' Lehman also recounts the story, pos- 
sibly apocryphal but certainly m line with expectation, that Henry 
Ford as a boy worked as an apprentice in a watch repair shop, 
he was so small that his employer was embarrassed to have cus* 
tomers see this child repairing their watches Lehman quotes 
Scheinfeld's ‘ data on age of recognition of talent among a group 
of noted professional musicians The average age at which their 
outstanding ability was first displayed was a few months short of 
seven years (With reference to the commumty’s responsibility 
for the gifted, it xs significant to note that these emment perform- 
ers were too young to have been much influenced by formal 
schooling Opportunities for learning must be provided earlier 
than the school years ) The average age at which the 36 eminent 
instmmental performers, studied by Scheinfeld, made their pro- 
fessional debuts was only 13/» years! It seems clear from a study 

* Lewis M Terman and Mebta H Oden Cen^itc Sludi&j of Genius Vol IV, The 
Gified Child Grows Up (Stanford, Cabfornia Stanford University Press 1947) 

5 Harvey C Lehman Young Thinkers and Great Acluevements Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, Vol LXXIV (1949) pp 245-271 Lehmans article is a fascinating de 
velopment of the thesis that outstanding early performance is characteristic of men 
who have made significant contnbutions to our culture By way of illustration Jane 
Austen wrote Prtde and Prejudice at 21 Bryant was composing poetry at 8 and wrote 
Thanatopsis at 18 from earbest youth Colt had been interested In fireanns and at 
age 10 had made a model of a revolver Gableo discovered the isochromsm of the pen 
dulum at 17 Mendeksohn completed his overture to A Midsummer Nights Dream at 
17h Pascal invented a compuhng msujhine at 19 Wesbnghouse invented a device for 
replaang derailed cars at 19 Stokes at 21 publuhed the first treatise in English on the 
stethoscope. Curie Davey Erbch Halley, Joule Leibig were all making contnbu 
tions to science before the age of 21 
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were commuruty acbon programs recommended The school is 
certainly one of the most important agencies for identifymg the 
gifted child and providing experiences that will lead to an un- 
foldmg of his talents But the school cannot do the job alone The 
gifted child requires earlier nourishment for his creative potential 
than the school can normally give and, once the gifted child bn.«; 
the thnll of creative endeavor, he is likely to demand a wider 
range of activity than the school is equipped to supply. Commu- 
nity organizations must work with the school to provide richer 
opportumhes for the gifted 


The ImpoTiance of Commumtij Attitudes 

Significant factors in the development of talented children are 
the attitudes toward such people which are held by members of 
tte community. These feehngs are subtle and varied Is it some- 
how un-Amcrican to provide special opportumhes for the gifted? 
^e gemuscs rude and unpredictable people, just a httle queer? 
Arc art, pMtpr, music, dramahcs, the dance, literature, reaUy 
practical? Isnt it a little effeminate for boys to be mterested m 
^ or mmic? Isn t it dangerous for a lad to be reading Schopen- 
hauer. Darwm Freud. .Marx? These questions, frequently ex- 
pressed, reicid :iU,mdes which are largely unfavoSile to the 
gifted child. But they are, nonetheless, decisive factors in de- 

oarn^ “ f ^ ‘“ea aspucs to be a 

A ““’"'-’■‘y approval of a notorious racket- 

“ family-and-community- 
^rnot to^ h. bus^sman, an activity m which he is successful 
athtulrh h r r ““'h-des as weU, 

awl amol 1? V “ ‘■-elopmentof outstandmg abihty. Not- 
t them emf’^*: “ conlunihes have 

tunes cijntrnil!f-tr.rv r . ^ sometimes consistent, some- 

are important for die^uirw^''^^^.™'^’ 

deMlop.netiL has the potentiality for great 
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The Social Inutility of Children 

Here is a paradox: it is generally recognized that leisure and 
freedom from drudgery are essential for creative work. In spite of 
romantic stories and a few historical instances to the contrary, the 
hungry man who wonders where his next meal is coming from is 
not likely to do significant creative work. In cultures where men 
drain all their energies in keeping life going, creativity languishes. 
In America today and in most modem countries, technological 
advancements have relieved man of an incessant burden of work 
and have made leisure abundantly available. For most workers, 
however, the demands of the job are increasingly stereotyped and 
increasingly less stimulating to creative activity. Creative activity 
for most adults must be developed independently of their occupa- 
tion. For children, technological progress has meant an increasing 
social inutility. Children have become progressively isolated from 
the community process of creative activity. The child can seldom 
today serve a family apprenticeship in violin making, organ play- 
ing, tapestry weaving, silversmithing, cabinetmaking, or other 
activities which In the past were once a part of the process of 
making a living and of creative self-expression. Nor can the gifted 
child always find in the leisure-time activities of his family a stim- 
ulus to creative endeavor, for his father and mother and older 
siblings have not themselves learned to use their new-gained lei- 
sure. The >'eid is filled >vith various passive entertainment activi- 
ties, often of a highly synthetic nature. In spite of greatly in- 
creased opportunity for creative activity, the family may be 
ground most barren for seeds of greatness. 

Effect of Community Climete 

Hje aspirations and values of fathers and mothers, and of the 
adult population in general, are exceedingly important in the life 
of the gifted child. We know that certain cities and states tend to 
produce more outstanding people than other localities. It is in- 
teresting to note that these differences cannot be accounted for 
by reference to many factors which ordinarily make a city de- 
sirable. In his study of 200 American dties, Thorndike found little 
or no relationship between the goodness of a city, as measured by 
his criteria, and the number of its residents listed in Who's Who 
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of the early Uves of eminent men that their abilities were recog- 
nized early and that they had rich opportunities to learn at an 
early age. The gifted cannot wait until the school years to find 
stimulahon and opportunibes for exploration of theu- talents. The 
family and the commumty have the imtial responsibility and 
challenge 


Democratic Values and the Gifted Child 

Many worthy members of a commumty may be reluctant to 
sponsor any program that offers special opportumties to rela- 
tively few children in the community. Some basic assumptions 
about the funcbonmg of a democracy are mvolved, and the issue 
must be ^mmed wath care and understandmg for the point of 
view of those who smcercly feel that such proposals are somehow 
undemocratic. The issue seems to revolve around the concepts 
of equahty and equity. The affirmaUon that “all men are bom 
free and equal embodies ideas that are at the core of our democ- 

A^'sWW '"Ih. but ‘t a principle 

forced *oroughly understood. The psychological fact, 

criBcd again and agam in experiment and in history, is that men 
arc not equal m capaaty The glory of a democracy is that it im- 

1^ 7 =“ *0 top,- and there are Le 

^ To develop a most vigor- 

It is true that there is no law agauist U.ug dilTcrent. But equity 
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IS more tlian a legal matter Cnpplmg restraints which prevent a 
full realization of capacity are often economic, social, and per- 
sonal We will probably not pass laws against a child’s becoming 
a great leader, painter, or arclutect But we may unwittingly make 
it impossible for lum to do so by indifference to his promise or by 
failure to make essential opportunities available 

Opporiumties for Free Choice 

One final query seems important Does a community have a 
right to encourage a person along a particular Ime of endeavor? 
The prediction of vocational success is difficult, and the under- 
taking of a specialized career as a singer, a writer, a political 
leader, an atlilete, is hazardous busmess A choice must often be 
made between economic security and possible success in the area 
of ones greatest interest and talent One frequently finds m 
schools of education and other professional schools gifted stu- 
dents who are primarily interested m bemg musicians or artists 
and who believe that they must first establish for themselves a 
means of livelihood should they not be successful in the field of 
their most consuming interest Such choices, it seems, must be 
left to the individual The community has an obligation to rec- 
ognize and encourage tlio gifted person, but the process must not 
mvolve pressure To provide opportunibes for free choice seems 
to be a guidmg principle needed in any community program for 
the gifted 

Identifying the Gifted Child tn the Community 

Granting that early recognition of talent is desirable, even nec- 
essary for its full development, what practical steps could be 
taken in a community to identify its gifted children early and to 
provide for them the kinds of experiences essential to the matura- 
tion of their abilities? Can the responsibility be left wholly to 
mothers and fathers, or must the whole community join together 
to make sure that no child is denied tiie right to find his highest 
level of achievement? To the latter question we have already 
given a partial answer the home is the place to start, and parents 
should Aemselves have opportunities to paint, play music, read, 
engage m dramatics, sports, and community enterprises where 
leadership is needed In this way tfiey may gam (in addition to 
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SRtisfRCbons for themselves) sensitivity to creative potentiality ui 
their children and the attitudes and skills necessary to nourish 
buddmg talent But parents cannot bear the whole responsibihty 
Some parents will simply not be mterested, others will be inter- 
ested but will not be able to extend themselves or their resources 
adequately to meet the needs of the child eager for experience 
The commumty must help And the first question wiU naturally 
be How can the commumty identify the gifted child at an early 
age so that no precious time will be lost m starting him on the 
path to full reahzation of his promise? 


Identtfication t/iroug/i Performance 

The problem of .dentifymg the gjted children m a commumty 
la a Mcult one, mvolvmg matters of prmciple and techmque 
The l«st procedure, from both pomts of view, mvolves identifica- 
boa though erpeneace This means that the commumty should 
provide opportumbes for every child to engage in some kind of 
acbviy of Im ovm choosmg which will give him an opportunity 
to find out if he has cndunng mterest in the acbvity and the abd- 
ity to pursue it with sabsfacbon and possible success In the ideal 
immunity, the r^ge of these acbvibes and the extent of possible 
development withm a smgle acbvity would be great Each child, 
at ^ early age, should have the opporhimty to sample widely, 

SoTt? 1 ““ "‘“t congemal to him, and to ex- 

plore the acbvity to the upper hmits of his abdity This should 
^ the individuals own selecbon, carried on in an atmosphere of 

mlTahdt!'®’ the chdd of un- 

who mav '^’ ^ fu" respect and support for the child 

t^mpcbtion should most desirably be with the self, and the level 
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m, who can go on to richer opportumbes for learning. The pres- 
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sure of too'sudden community recognition, with all the strenuous 
attendant expectations, which may result from special community 
“talent searches,” is avoided And perhaps most important of all, 
the very young child, not yet ready for school, may have an op« 
portunity to find out his talents, an impOTtant consideration in 
light of the evidence revealed in studies of emment persons 

Finally, an outstandmg performance itself is one of the surest 
bases for predictmg contmued outstanding performance Here is 
a child who stands with his chin barely up to the keyboard of 
the family piano and picks out tunes remembered from radio 
songs, another still m loiee-pants writes a novel m English and 
translates it into French, another pamts abstract pictures with a 
feeling for form and color that is truly remarkable, another builds 
up and catalogues a collection of birds’ eggs and happily finds a 
museum of national importance that becomes mterested m his 
work and encourages him to go further m his study, another reads 
his way through the books at home and then through those of the 
community hbrary and is, at the age of 15, widely and accurately 
informed on maritime law Of these children we know, because 
their stones appear in newspapers How many children like them 
are now unknown m the communities of the world? This ques- 
tion should not go unanswered 

Identification through Tests 

Real progress has been made in recent years m developing 
more effiaent ways of appraising ability and aphtude through 
the use of various kinds of tests Tests, however, have both good 
and bad pomts, it seems important to recognize not only then- 
value, but their limitations as well 

A most serious limitation is that tests are not very rehable at the 
early age levels m identifying the gifted or talented child There 
are, however, many clear-cut evidences of accelerated develop- 
ment which the parent should observe m the gifted child Ac- 
quaintance with the facts of child development will enable the in- 
telligent parent to recognize and evaluate such behavior m the 
young child. Tests are more dependable at later ages and may be 
used to supplement a program of identification through experi- 
ence A himtation of apUtude tests is their relatively narrow scope 
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It IS commonly believed that there are tests which measure apti- 
tudes with pmhole accuracy “ Actually, the only general aptitude 
that can be measured with some confidence is scholastic abihty ’ 
Tests that measure the kmds of abihty needed for academic prog- 
ress are fairly successful, though far from perfect. These tests are 
commonly called mtelhgence tests and are useful m idenhfymg 
chddren of superior mtelhgence, smce this land of talent deserves 
recogmUon and smce various abihhes tend to correlate The chil d 
with very high mtelhgence is somewhat more likely to be gifted 
m other ways than the chdd with low or average mtelhgence, the 
relationship, however, is certamly not high enough to warrant re- 
liance on mtelhgence tests m a program which has as its goals 
the recognition of superior abihty as described m this hook. 

One of the most dependable ways to measure aptitude is to 
test achievement, the assumphon bemg that really outstanding 
achievement is a reflection not only of aptitude but also of the 
motivation to work, an obviously necessary factor m the reahza- 
bon of talent With older children, tests of achievement may be 
a veiy effective means of identifymg those who hold promise for 
later outstanding development In academic areas, such tests are 
aheady highly developed and might judiciously be used as part 
of a pro^am to identify children of supenor talents Several na- 
tional scho arship agencies that have been achve m discovermg 
gifted cluldrcn and young people have used such tests as screen- 
ing devices m one phase of their program 


Accounts of Communities That Recognize Their Gifted Children 
^e follcwing accents describe ways in which some commum- 
TJZ TTf -children to explore various 

of IS an Znple of the 

incept of recogmtion through experience Every chdd has had 
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veloped without much fanfare and often with meager financial 
support They are an expression of a sincere mterest in growmg 
children, a devotion to a manner of hving, and a desire to give 
children adequate opportunities for growth with due regard to 
individual differences 


Fostering Expression in Art -Woreester. Massaehusetts 

For thirty-five years the Worcester (Massachusetts) Art Mu- 
seum has oLed children an opportunity to discover tlie satisfa^ 
hons of self-expression tluough art E-’X ’dentification of ability 
and mterest is possible m the nursery classes (ages 3-5), from 
that time on, the child who is attracted to artistic expression may 
be richly nourished by continued study The mihal assumption is 
made that "anybody can draw,” an athtude which *■= 

stereotype that artrsUc expression is possible only for the tal- 
But talent too, is allowed to emerge Accordmg to this 
systeti a probationary period is offered every child, <5“™? 

taeTblty m art can be determined Thus no one need be denied 
toe ability m a 

the ® 0 , pencil than m any other way” 

SrTcSlo responds may have gmdance on through adoles- 

1 Bv Ts time the classes are smaUer Many children have 
cence By this lime m memory, others with a 

dropped out. some „ leisure Those re- 
means of , ro„,„e, IL are likely to view their 

nrorder It S pe^ceptive skiU This endunng 
world fresh y a children and to foster outstanding 

effort to enri ^ . ^e community, with additional sup- 

abihty m financed by successful work 

thing about it * 

^ ntid Crafts — Lawrence, Kansas 
Providing ‘ g,cen opportunities durag the 
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onettes. About 2{X) children, rangmg in grade levels from the 
kindergarten on through high school, take part m these activities 
The program, which has been in effect smce 1933, demonstrates 
what a relati\ely small commumty can accomplish with generous 
cooperation and fine leadership but with httle money. The Chil- 
drens Summer Studio was established by the Director of Ele- 
mentary School Art of the city school system, with the assistance 
of t\vo advanced students from the University of Kans as. The 
stoiy of a commumty effort to provide a significant expenence for 
its children is eloquently told m the report of the person respon- 
sible for the project: ‘TVe expected twenty-five children and got 
one hundred and fifty. We had $3.25, contributed by the P T A 
Council, to spend. The money went for crayons and paper for 
children who had none. The board of cducabon gave us a build- 
mg, janitor service, and the use of equipment . . . The next year 
1 offered my services as director if the town would supply some 
money for teachers Two hundred seventy-five doUars came m 
from clubs and mdividuals in gifts rangmg from ten cents to 
twenty dollars We paid six teachers thirty-five dollars each. . . > 

For eight )cars support came from LawTence aUzens, with m- 
creastng help from the schools. As a wider summer recreahon 
program for Lawrence children grew, the Studio became a part of 
that program, was put under the direction of the Recreation 
Council, and during the past two years drew its support ftom a 
recreation fund in the Community Chest, and from the board of 
cducabon ” The child growTng up in Lawrence will find ample 
opportumty to learn if he has the abibty and interest to become 
an artist* 

Organising a Creative Program — 'Bcmardsullc, Jersey 

The pla) ground set-up m Bcniardsv die. New Jersey, has a crea- 
tivc program in the several arts which provides opportimity for 
children to select the area m which they are most interested and 
to pursue llitir interest under guidance. At the playground, cx- 
pcneaccs in pamUng, crafts, music, drama, and creative writing 
arc oficred- Once a \v etk die results of work m all these areas is 

» EIIi*TUh,*Ttc ajdreo't SuosaerStudj^'* ScAcoI Am, Vol XLVI (15M7), 
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combined into some fonn of group presentation The children are 
further stimulated by talks and exhibits by visiting adults from 
different countries and cultures This plan began as a means of 
filling a wartime need for supervision of children during the after- 
school hours while their parents were occupied with defense jobs 
It soon developed, however, mto such a satisfying and significant 
experience for the children that plans were made for its contmua- 
tion as an important peacetime commumty service 

Directing a Boys* Choir — Dayton, Ohio 

The Rotary Club of Dayton, Ohio, became interested m an out- 
of-school Boys’ Choir, gave encouragement to the Supervisor of 
Music in the Public Schools who had conceived the idea, and ac- 
tively sponsored the venture The response to the first call for 
participants was ovenvhelmmg, and after tryouts for voice and 
music-readmg ability one hundred boys were selected from the 
three hundred applicants The group was composed of children 
from the elementary and high sdiooJs of the city and mcluded 
young boys widi unchanged voices, as well as older boys capable 
of singing tenor and bass niough, at first, the older boys consid- 
ered It rather beneath their dignity to be m a group with younger 
children, they soon were willmg to accept a large share of the re- 
sponsibihty for the organization and maintenance of the choir 
This was a community project in the truest sense All creeds and 
races, all classes and occupations were represented, and the young 
people learned to live and work together and to appreciate one 
another’s abilities They also learned about music and smging and 
found a new creative outlet through this medium The undertak- 
ing IS an excellent example of the way m which a community can 
develop the creative abilities of all its children and at the same 
time provide opportunities for its gifted children to cultivate then- 
unusual talents Not the least of the opportunities provided in this 
particular program is the encouragement given to children who 
have gifts in social relationships and leadership, as well as good 
voices 

Helen C Yeagle ‘ This Is My Town, Recreation, Vol XXXIX ( 1945), p 27 

Norman S Park, A Civic Project for the Supervuor,” Vny/caZ Education Vol 

XXVI, pp 25-30 
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Affording Opportunities in Music and Drama — 

Worcester, Massachusetts 

The Worcester (Massachusetts) Girls’ Club offers an oppor- 
tunity for guls to work in music and drama throughout the year 
In the sprmg, the Guls' Club annual operetta, the culmmatioa of 
several months of concentrated effort on planmng, stagmg, cos- 
tummg, and rehearsmg, is presented to the members of the club 
and to the pubhc. The plans for this project are carefully laid at 
the begmnmg of the school year and are the result of the com- 
bmed efforts of the club duector and specialists m drama, music, 
and dance Parents are drawn mto the program to help m adjust- 
ing, repaumg, and makmg costumes The chddren, guls aged mne 
to fourteen, are tramed m solo and choral roles As a rule, the so- 
loists are chosen from the chorus of the previous year The lead- 
mg actors are chosen for musical as well as for actmg abihty and 
we usi^ll) the older guls of the group The dancers are selected 
from the regular dancmg groups sponsored by the club All the 
guls base the opportumty to try out for the speakmg and actmg 
pai^ and the most able are selected Such erpencnces might w eU 
tTemer “ S“>g“>g and acbng, to a career m the 

Dccchping Talent in Dramatics — Falo Alto, Calijomia 

A project which goes all the chddren m the commumty a 
^Dcc to talc part m dramaUcs is mamtamed at the OuldrL’s 
Theater in Palo Alto, Cahfonua The theater, now located m its 
own budding, puts on sirtcen plajs each > ear Smee no chdd may 
p% a leading role m more than two performances m any one 

L w’el I ff f opportumty of stLng 

n 1 famdianaing themseUes with other aspects of play 

C" iSd’ f f and choral wLt 

didd of the town, regardless of race or rehgion. is wel- 
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theater is not on developing stars, but rather on fostering sound 
social relationships, those children who excel m their roles are se« 
lectcd for tours of the neighboring towns On these tours, the 
young people are treated like adult actors and actresses, and are 
allowed to register in hotels, select their own menus, and plan 
tlieir free tune Tlie theater lias become a focal point of the chil- 
dren’s activities m Palo /Uto ** 

Promoting the Writing of Poetry ~ Dallas, Texas 

In Dallas, Texas, the librarian, prompted by her own love for 
poetry, embarked on a scheme to discover if tliere were children 
m the community mterested in writing poetry A general letter 
was mailed to the schools m Dallas inviting all children mterested 
m witmg poetry to brmg their work to the library on Friday 
afternoons Twenty-four appeared tlie Brst Friday, the average 
is now Dfty The children arc divided mto two groups one com- 
posed of elementary school children, the other of high school 
children Each youngster brings his poems to his group, reads 
them aloud, and takes part in the discussion that follows The h 
branan guides the children by providing suitable poems for them 
to read and by helping them decide whether what they have 
written “sounds right ’ Annually, the children select what they 
consider the “best poems of the year” and make a book of them 
Tliey set up, mimeograph, and bind the book themselves Copies 
are then sent to each school library and to the Dallas Morning 
News for review Many of the children in these groups have won 
awards and scholarships on the basis of their poetry, numerous 
poems that were first read and discussed in the Friday groups 
later found their way into the pages of various national maga- 
zmes A number of the young people who dropped out of group 
meetings continued to send in their work for criticism, several of 
them have expressed the conviction that their enduring interest 
m poetry writmg is a result of the stimulation they received in the 
Fnday sessions 

R Kennedy and D H Black Footlights for Small Fry Colhers. Vol CXXI 
(1948) pp 54-55 

Siddie Joe Johnson Library World News Aids Budding Poets, Lihrary Journal 
VoL LXIX (1944), p 1054 
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Utilizing the Facilities of a Childrens Museum — 

Brooklyn, New York 

The children of New York City have an unusual opportunity to 
learn of many things at the famous Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 
which IS now celebratmg its 50th anmversary In one recent year, 
more than a quarter of a milhon children participated m its activi- 
ties The Museum not only makes provision for excitmg experi- 
ences for all the children, hut it also offers the child with special 
interests an extensive range of experience m exploration and dis- 
covery Here are some excerpts from a recent annual report of the 
Director, describmg the vaned activities of special mterest clubs 
“The Experiment Club worked mamly m chemistry, testing dif- 
ferent compounds such as tannm, dextrin, sodium ferrate, alumi- 
num sulphate A group of three boys who had an advanced work- 
ing knowledge of chemistry remained after the regular meetings 
to study some of the prmciples of qualitative analysis 
“The Chemistry Club used the blowpipe and the flame test to 
an yze various chemicals, and studied the preparabon and use 
of ^gen and various dyes used m the manufacture of paints 
e Construchon Club made a pinhole camera, a telegraph 
types of electroscopes, and a water motor 
e Science and Physics Club studied gases, hqmds and sohds, 
and performed experiments with oxygen, hydrogen, and other 
chemical elements and compounds 
**^e Photograply Club cohered a number of phases of photog- 
developing, pnntmg, cnlargmg. dodging and 

History Club proved to be so popular durmg 1918-19 that 
i^^became nc^ssary to conduct rt bvo weekly sessions These 
groups worked first m makiog small objects connected ^vlth the 
^encan past, such as an old pump, a ducking stool, a hornbook. 

nished wath dishes, furniture, and other household objects In the 
part of die jear. the children built an cojly western 

•The oldest cxistuig dub m the Museum is the Stamp Club 
^us group, aK«)s cntlmsiasUc and serious m purpose met in- 
formally through the summer of 10-13 and rcsSTiU regular 
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meetings in September of that year. The boys traded stamps, dis- 
cussed new issues and unusual stamps, and studied papers, per- 
forations, watermarks, and stamp design. . . . 

“The Microscope Club observed and dissected dead hydrozoan 
polyps, beetles, praying mantises, and motlis, and also observed 
the living organisms. Tl)cy studied the size, color, movements, 
shape, feeding liabits, and reaction to pressure. 

“Tlic Animal Club studied mammals, reptiles, birds, and in- 
sects, their habits, size, shelter, color, food, number of young, 
methods of protection, length of life, and strength. 

“Tlie Bird Club, which during the spring months took field 
trips, met regularly from October through ^fay. This group of 
children became familiar with our local birds, both those that re- 
main tJiroughout the year and those tliat come in early spring. 
Tiro classifications studied included shore birds, wading birds, 
birds of prey, pocking birds, swimming birds, diving birds, 
scratching birds, and perching birds. 

“The children of the Nfarine Club applied themselves to learn- 
ing about various forms of sea life. Special attention was given 
to tlie seal, his shape, size, food, and other pertinent character- 
istics. The oyster, clam, snails, squid, crab, guppies, horseshoe 
crab, and the sea lion all received the full attention of the club. 

A lobster was dissected and later mounted by one member of the 
club. 

“The Nature Club concerned itself with insects, mammals^ 
birds, and reptiles and considered tlieir covering, size, color, food, 
length of life, method of movement and protection, and hab- 
itat. . . 

In addition, the Museum sponsors a Science Story Hour for 
children of ages four to six and gives them opportunity to per- 
form simple experiments. A newspaper called the Museum Ga- 
zette is written and illustrated entirely by the children; and a 
journal on stamp collecting called the Watermark is edited by 
members of the Stamp Club. Music and books also come in for 
their share of attention and field trips to points of scientific or so- 
cial interest are taken. One of the interesting aspects of the work 
of the Museum grows out of its policy of permitting each child to 
“see, touch, and do as much as possible on a particular topic, and 
thus acquire a personal knowledge.” Tlie Museum serves chil- 
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dren from ages four to fourteen, it affords wide worlds for all 
children to explore to the extent of their abihUes and interests 
The gifted especially, profits from the unusual wealth of 

materials and activities provided by the Museum 


Community Cooperation in the interest of the Gifted Child 

Community cooperation to promote the welfare of all children 
and, m so doing, to care adequately for the gifted child, is un- 
doubtedly a goal that ev eryone would approve Convmced of the 
desuabihty of doing something for the most promismg children 
of a commumty, individual citizens often feel blocked by lack of 
an organized community pro^am Such programs need to be m- 
itiatcd. 

We have no record of a oommumty that has mobilized all its re- 
sources to promote the maximum development of its human tal- 
ent Nor IS this the most appropriate place to discuss the broad 
and intricate problem of community organization and coopera- 
tion. However, it may be helpful at least to suggest possible pro- 
cedures and to provide references to which the mlcrested citizen 
can turn to obtain further informabon about communihes in 
action 


T/ic Community Self surcci/ 


One of the most interesting developments m community affairs 
in recent jears is the community self survey “ It has been cm 
plo) cd for the most part m getting a belter picture of the commu 
nity with reference to prc|udicc and employment opportunities. 
The Icchiuque is one which might lend itself most profitably to 
a study of the human resources of a community Such a survey 
might have as Its broad purpose an mvcstigaUon of wavs in which 
t-very member of the community could be helped in his efforts 
toward full self-development. The gifted child would receive an 
appropriate amount of attention in such an undertaking. 

ruttems Suggested by Other Progroms 


\nca men began la rchira from World War It, many commu- 
mtic-s rtcogmacd an obligaljon to aisnt them m Cndmg produo- 

» Ft« . of iia;S » >« "Cuia.i cony SeJ Sur\oa An Approach 

a Solid GLi-fic. JoomJ p/ SocU luotfr, V (IttlO) ^ -vppiDoca 
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ave ways of re-establishing tliemselves m the ongoing life of the 
community While many splendid examples of constructive acbon 
in communities could be ated, the efforts of Bridgeport, ConnecU- 
cut. will serve as an example This city mobilized its citizenry m 
a cooperative program involving every aspect of tlie community’s 
functioning that might be of importance to the returning veteran 
A central service was established and operated by a trained staff 
supplemented by the efforts of many volunteer workers This dis- 
tmcbve program has already aided many veterans m findmg em- 
ployment and satisfying community activities A comparable pro- 
gram might appropriately concern itself with all the human 
resources of the community 


School and Community in Action 

Another helpful suggestion comes from the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission It has become mcreasmgly clear that the school 
cannot provide all the services that children need, nor can it pro- 
vide all the experiences that contribute to the full development 
of the mdividual child But, by and large, the school is *e one 
community agency most concerned with chddren, and it seems 
fitting thZ the school should take the leadership m bnnging 
together mto a coordinated program the vanous community agen- 
cies concerned with child welfare The Educational Com- 

mission recommends that a single community board b® “tnb- 
hshed to admmister the areas of education recreation, ^d hbra^ 
services m the community ” In general, these cooperative efforts 
have been concerned with matters of hea th and nutrition But 
the function could be extended to a mobilization of commumty 
facilities in the mterest of gifted children 


Community Institutions 

Still another approach to the problems of a community is ex- 

Still anom E Upjohn Institute for Commu- 

>“ This group, which is financed by a grant from a 
nity Research g J , ,„g„, ^nd Veterans Affairs, prepared by 

« The Bridgeport ■program lor Armory, Hartford, Connecticut (June, 

Connecticut Re-employ^®®^ Co 

, , r-ommission Saeui Sermees and the ScIwoU (Waslungton. 

” Educational Pobcies 1949 ). pp 20-24, 66 -BT . , 

DC National Education Asso°atrom^^l^^P^_^^ ^ ^ 

“ Further informaUon about the Institute for Community Research. Kal 

tamed from the Director of the VV £• upjo 
amazoo. Michigan 
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leading citizen of Kalamazoo, Michigan, is concerned with “re- 
search into the causes and effects of unemployment and measures 
for the alleviation of unemployment” It has a permanent staff of 
social scientists who plan and carry out long-range studies bear- 
mg on the special purpose for which the group was established, 
and who work cooperatively with any co mmuni ty busmess or 
agency mterested m similar problems Such a pattern for research 
and action could well be adapted to the problem of assaying the 
abdibes of the people of a community and of studymg ways 
of msunng maximum expression of those abihties Perhaps no 
greater legacy could be left to a commumly than provision for a 
program that would result m continual enrichment of the commu- 
mly through the fullest development of the talents of all its cit- 
izens 


National Programs 

Finally, some note should be taken of the possibihty of a national 
program for recognizing the dishncbve contnbubons that mdi- 
v^duals can make to our society and establishing opportunibes for 
full mdividual development The pattern ^vas set m the rosters of 
scicnbfic and other%vise specialized personnel which were com- 
piled durmg the war to utilize the crcabve contnbubons of those 
p^ple wa& special abihbes It has been suggested that such a 
plan should be m conUnuous opcrabon, that it should be extended 
downward m age to mcludc joimg people of promise, and that it 
^ould m\olve not only the pubhc ubhzabon of talents already 
de^clope^ but also provision for the development and use of 
special abilibcs 

It clear that trmous provisions for the gifted must be 

made. The clfons of a single mterested citizen m a community 
uould ^jWy not be ivosted. SmaU groups, such os special in- 
? 'iob^con make their contnbulion. even if there is only one 
such acbvity m the community ^ coordinated commumty pro- 
gi^ pl^cd wth siiffiaent breadth to make possible theVeat- 
c^grmvth of idl persons m the community, is necoled in mcry 
locality Tlicse !^1 activities could become parts of even larSr 
pr^^s. spreading ai^ss the nation and opening, for all citizens, 
patliwajs to gie-ater self realization and social scnice. 
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NATURE AND EXTENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS 
FOR THE GIFTED PUPIL 


This chapter represents an attempt 
to describe provisions for the educabon of the gifted child The 
first part of the chapter presents condensations of recent articles 
portraymg practices m the elementary school, and the second 
part sets forth the results of several surveys 
In an effort to ascertain the amount of attention directed to the 
gifted, Mildred Mills, a graduate student at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, consulted the Educational Index to discover the number 
of articles on gifted children listed for the years 1929-48 

She found that the peak of mterest m gifted children as re- 
flected in the number of articles published was dunng the years 
1939-42 Interest lagged throughout the period of World War II, 
and a ratlier consistent average was reached m the years directly 
foUowmg 

When one examines the treatment accorded the gifted m the 
professional literature of education, he finds confirmation for 
Mills’s results Particularly noticeable is the mfrequent discussion 
of the gifted in professional books published in the years immedi- 
ately following World War II However, smee the appearance of 
Terman and Oden’s book, The Gifted Child Grows Up‘ a 

^ In cooperation with Faiiline Williamson, Elise Martens, Ann Coomer, and Mildred 
Mills 

® Lewis M Terman and Melita H Oden, Geneitc Studies of Genius VoL IV, The 
Cift^ CJidd Crows Vp (Stanford, Califoima Stanford University Press, 1947) 
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renewed interest in the gifted has been apparent Publication of 
articles, too, has been stimulated by organizations such as the 
American Association for Gifted Children Presentation by the 
Educational Policies Commission of The Education of the Gifted^ 
at the 1950 meeting of the National Education Association in St 
Louis, IS another mdicahon of the current awakenmg of mterest 
in the gifted. 

After a careful study of recently published articles on the 
gifted, several were selected to illustrate practices m both the ele- 
mentary and the secondary schooL Short summaries of these arti- 
cles are given m the first part of this chapter. A comprehensive 
bibhography, Chapter Fifteen, contains additional references to 
recent contributions m this field. Included m the first part of the 
present chapter are a desenphon of some aspects of the program 
in, a school for gifted children and a report on an expenroent 
which aimed to evaluate the ments of special classes for the 
gifted. 

The articles dcscrfbmg practices in the elementary school con- 
tain little that is novel, while those dealing with die secondary 
school reveal more frequent use of ennebed curricula by regular 
classroom teachers as well as a greater interest m the establish- 
ment of special groups, *Tionor classes,” and ‘Tionor schools " 

The second part of this chapter contains bnef summaries of sev- 
eral surveys of school practice In the first survey the opimons of 
educators in colleges and universities were sought The second 
aimed to ascertain the nature and extent of provision for gifted 
children in Ohio Summanes of other studies recently completed 
at Nortlivv estem University offer an overview of prevailing prac- 
tices m the elementary and in the secondary schools throu^out 
the United States. 


Reports on Provisions for the Gifted in the Elementary School 
Ucccntly published accounts stress the following practices m car- 
ing for the gifted pupil m the elementary school (a) acceleration 
or grade sLppmg. (b) ennehment. (c) individualized mstruc- 

» Educatiojul Po-cics Ce n u n ^doa gf the NiUjtul Edacati«i AsudoticTa of the 
Uc-ted Su r» ird lt.c Aricneaa ti AiLTiii..jjratrT$ Zduc£ ion of 

tKc (Wad as gl e n . DC. \a:.or-tl Eduutka 1050) 
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tion, (d) special classes, and (e) the use of extracurricular ac- 
tivities 

Tlie relative ments of acceleration and enrichment are con- 
trasted by Harry J Baker, who also presents some aspects of the 
Detroit program for the gifted * J W Trusler recommends ac- 
celerahon in moderate degree for pupils of IQ 125 and above.® 
This recommendation seems to be in accord with suggestions re- 
peatedly made durmg the past decade Several studies show that 
acceleration up to two full grades is not associated with undesu-a- 
ble adjustment m the gifted Most authorities recommend, how- 
ever, acceleration plus enrichment of the curriculum 

Enriched programs are reported in several studies Roberta 
Kellogg cites the responsibility of the elementary school to pro- 
vide special educabonal opportumhes and recommends leader- 
ship training for the gifted ® Stimulating and guiding the readmg 
activities of superior pupils are ways suggested by Grace A. 
Granger to enrich the curriculum m the pnmary grades ' Elsie W. 
Adams centers her discussion on the needs of middle and upper 
grade children She calls attention to the desirabihty of extending 
and enriching the gifted child’s readmg to promote personal and 
social adjustment* Several other articles emphasize the desirabil- 
ity of enriching the curriculum for the gifted in every subject area 
through more widespread use of (a) child study techmques, 

(b) diversified materials and experience, and (c) comprehensive 
guidance and appraisal techniques Extracurricular activities and 
clubs are also recommended 

Several good reasons for establishing classes for the gifted ap- 

* Harry J Baler, ‘ Characteristics of Supenor X^eamers and the Relative Merits of 
Programs of Ennchment and Acceleration for Them,' Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No 69, Classroom Techniques in Improving Reading (Chicago Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, I&49}, pp 153— J57 

® J \V Trusler, ‘ Pupil Acceleration in the Elementary Schools,’ Grade Teacher, Vol 
LXVII (October, 1949), pp 16-17, 96-98 

® Roberta Kellogg, Skills Instruction lor the Gifted Child in the Regular Classroom," 
Naltonal Elementary Tnnctpd, Vol XXIX (December, 1949), pp 37-40 
^ Grace A Granger, ‘ Techniques in StiraulaUng and Guiding the Reading Activities 
of Supenor Learners In the Pnmary Grades,' Supplementary Educabonal Mono- 
graphs, No QQ, Classroom Techniques tnlmpror,ins Reading {Chicdigo Umversily of 
Chicago Press, 1949), pp 158-162 

* Ebie W Adams, ‘Techmques in Sbraulahng and Guiding the Reading Acbvibes of 
Supenor Learners In the Middle and Upper Grades,’ Supplementary Educabonal 
Monographs, No 69, Classroom Techtdques in JmprODing Reading (Chicago Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1949), pp 162-171 
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pear in an article prepared by a psychologist* Carlson advocates 
special class placement for the bright child in order to bring 
about better self realization and self-evaluahon. She suggests that 
the gifted child be permitted to leam basic materials rapidly for, 
xf he IS held back, his "inherent pattern and rhythnT are dis- 
turbed, and personabty problems develop The bnght child 
should be encouraged to leam at his own rate Nevertheless, he 
should remain m school the same number of years as other chil- 
dren, but should he offered individually challenging experiences 
Carlson concludes that such a program helps the gifted child to 
make desirable social adjustments She cites case studies to dem- 
onstrate that smugness, feelmgs of supenonty, and other undesir- 
able characteristics are alleviated when bngjit dnldren axe placed 
m classes wth their mteUectual peers 

Manon V Brown also reports favorable results obtamed m a 
class for the gifted. The pupils stayed with this teacher through- 
out the last two years of the elementary grades They were 
chosen on the basis of mtelhgeoce tests, school records, and teach- 
ers recommcndabons. Their academic attainment was consist- 
ently superior They scored approximately two grades above the 
aty wide average on a reading test. Their anthmebc attainment 
was also superior Not only had the pupds made rapid acadermc 
progress, but they bad enjoyed many desirable social experiences 
Brown adds, how ev er, that the school cannot take all the credit 
for the apparently successful adjustment of these childrco, since 
they came from good homes that cooperated with the school. 
Moreover, these pupils read widely and participated frequently 
m clubs and other txtracumcular achviUes 

Florence Brumbaugh desenbes the work of the Hunter Col- 
lege Elementary School, a laboratory school for gifted pupils be- 
tween the ages of three and eleven years ” An ennehed curricu- 
lum rather than an accelerated program is planned in this school 
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Each teacher’s program includes one free day every week, since 
teachers are encouraged to arrange weekly excursions Parents, 
also, take small groups during school hours to places of interest, 
such as printing shops, leather factories, and newspaper offices 
Many other activities reflect the cooperative endeavor of parents 
and teacliers Thus, a generally enriched and varied program of 
mstruction offers unusual opportunities for the several hundred 
children of high IQ’s enrolled in this school 
In a Ph D dissertation, William P Schwartz reports a study of 
the relative progress made by two groups of bright children 
one group taught in special classes, the other group in regular 
classes The experimental group was selected from an elemen- 
tary school having special classes for the gifted The control group 
was chosen from tivo elementary schools which were carrying on 
an activity program, from two elementary schools foUowmg a tra- 
ditional program, and from two junior high schools 
The two groups, experimental and control, were equated on the 
following bases grade, mtelligence quobent, chronological age, 
sex and socio economic background At the end of a four months’ 
mterval, the gifted group excelled consistently m all grades This 
group was also superior to the control group m personahty traits 
Schwartz concludes 

The real purpose of the speaal class seems to he in the assignment of 
tasks which challenge the child s interests and capacity, the enrich 
ment of the cumculum to include a wide variety of experiences which 
are not possible in a regular class the opportunity to think and to dis 
cuss with other children of equal ability the problems of life withm 
their grasp the development of imtiabve and independence of thought 
and last, but not least, the realization of responsibility to the commu 
mty, looking toward the use of their powers for the benefit of mankind. 

The foregoing accounts are representative of recently published 
reports upon the gifted child in the elementary school Provisions 
are varied and frequently bmited m scope Moreover, very few 
pupils appear to be cared for by the combmed efforts of teach- 
ers and administrators m offering acceleration, enrichment, and 
classes or schools for the gifted 

William P Schwartz The Effect of Homogeneous Classification on the Scholastic 
Achievement and Personahty Development of Gifted Pupils in the Elementary and 
Junior High Schools Doctoral dissertation New York University, 1943 A similar 
posihon IS set forth by Hedwig O Prefer “The Gifted Soaetys Neglected Assets ” 
CleaHng House, VoL XXIV (November, 1946) pp 141-145 
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Secondary School Provisions for the Gifted 

The following accounts descnbe some notable efforts to provide 
more appropriate and challenging opportumties for the gifted pu- 
pils m the high school. L J. Fhcdner, of the James Monroe High 
School m New York City, descnbes “honor classes ” for which 
pupils are selected according to abihty as indicated by previous 
school record, IQ, and achievement on tests 

A number of questions are raised and ans>vered by this writer 
In reply to the question “How much work should teachers ex- 
pect from honor-school pupils?” he states. 

The answer to this quesboa must of necessity depend upon the gmd- 
mg philosophy of the honor school To keep the achievement quotient 
of these students high we should expect them to do more than the 
students m nonhonor school classes. This increased achievement may 
be intensive or extensive m nature They may be expected to know 
more about the same syllabus content, or throu^ the medium of 
projects, visits, directed reading, etc., go be>ond the Iirmts of the syl 
labus to increase the scope of their knowledge of the subject 

In answer to the question which prompted his article, “Are the 
differences in ability reflected in the achievement of these pupils 
ID subject areas^ Hiedner replies “Definitely, jes ” This answer 
w'os based on the results of his own expenences with chemistry 
classes 

Another wnter sought an answer to the question. “What types 
of classes may be found m the vocational high school for the ex- 
ceptional children^ Turofsky wntes 

Ckmes in journalism, creative wnting, radio script wnling, public 
sp e aki n g, dramatics and radio broadcasting m Leu of the conventional 
English course. In Leu of the standard history or social studies course, 
the supervisor may program a class m “Current Problems" or "World 
Aff-irs" for those capable of successfully paitiapating m such a 
course.** 


Thj wTitcr points out that there is ample opportunity to pro- 
vide for individual differences m shop subjects He cites as 
examples advanced courses m television and m electronics. IIow- 

L. J FUsdaef. Cocspaxiico c£ aa Hoacr School acd a fWculir ia 
Cheaiutiy," P«r../, \oL XXVlll (\ovTmbcr, 15-10), pp 07-70 
>• Isaic Tumfiky. Supen-r O-Idrm la the \ocatiCBal Ilidi Scliocl." 

Ill^h PUiUi, % XXXI ( J — jy. IWO), pp. 37-33, 
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ever, he indicates that it is desirable for teachers to devise en- 
ricliod courses of study including trips, visits, outside speakers, 
committee work, and individual research He warns that “it is a 
serious pedagogical omission to allow the superior student to do 
only enough m tlie schools to get by," for tins type of student 
“can be utilucd as a force for good in the entire school ” If gifted 
pupils arc to develop tlTectivcly, they must participate in a school 
program offering effective counseling, guidance, and follow-up 
services 

In “Educating Superior Students," David H Moskowitz makes 
a plea for lionor scliools whose organization is based upon the 
recognition of general supenonty. He concedes that small high 
scliools may have to resort to honor classes 

The “honor” school organization based upon the principle of general 
abihty provides for continuity, total cumcular modification and enrich- 
ment, the determination of unified, cumulative, long range objectives, 
encourigcs corrclaUon and integrative experiences by cooperative ef- 
fort, stimulates continuous revaluation, and affords administrative 
flexibility for independent work ** 

Mary Albers and May V Scagoe, m an arhcle, “Enrichment for 
Superior Students m Algebra Classes,” maintain that 

The best interests of democracy demand that . . . superior children 
shall not merely shorten their slay in school but should have a broader 
experience while there From a pracbcal pomt of view it will fall to the 
regular tcaclier in the regular class to provide it 

These writers describe an experiment earned on for eighty 
days. Since they were unable to find prepared matenals that 
would serve as ennehment units they developed their own ma- 
terials Part I of the enrichment unit presents “the meaning of 
mathemaUcs and tlie part it has played and is playing m makmg 
our lives what they are today ” Part II deals with ‘facts about the 
Hmdu-Arabic number system and many symbols used m algebra.” 
Part III describes “men who pioneered with revolubonaiy ideas 
that have led to the present ‘Golden Age’ of science and mathe- 
matics ” Efficient work, the saving of time, and a high degree of 


David H Moskowitz, "Educating Supenor Students," Wgh Points. Voi XXVIU 

(June, 1946), pp 5-9 r o ei. j t 

Mary Albers and May V Seagoe, ‘Eimchin^t for Superior Students m ^gebra 
Classes/ Journal of Educational Research. VoL XL (March, 1947). pp 487-495 
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motivation characterized frhis ej^eriment Moreover, the reactions 
of the pupils to the value of the program were generally favor- 
able. 

Asenath M. Mosso reports on “A Seminar for Superior High 
School Seniors” which was developed in the Sewanhaka High 
School in Floral Park, New York-*' 

After a year of planning by faculty members, the seminar was 
introduced to the high school pupils. The first seminar was com- 
posed of twelve superior pupils who met once a week. The meet- 
ings were devoted to planning of projects, exchange of ideas, and 
CNaluation- Various members of the faculty met with the stu- 
dents. The students decided to study topics such as “A Com- 
parison of Education in Gennany and the United States from 
1850,” “American History as Seen through Literature,” and 
"United States Wars.” At the end of the first school year, the 
faculty evaluated the results, and concluded that the experiment 
had been suc c essful. Later the students were interviewed. Most 
of them reported that the experience had been worth while. 

An “English Honor Society” is described by Grace O. Cbyton of 
the English Department of Roxboro, North Carolina.** The Honor 
Society proved an effective way of promoting the growth of gifted 
high school pupils. Under this plan, selected students were en- 
couraged to mark papers, seek addib'ona] relevant information on 
various topics, and engage in creative writing. 

So cial writers emphasize the value of special classes in lead- 
ing gifted pupils to better sclf-rcalizarioxu William Tinr ^^n 
describes some results obtained in a course designed “to help stu- 
dents determine their aptness for creative investigatioa and to ac- 
celerate the induction of gifted students in the field of research.” ** 
Tliis class in Experimental Biology was divided into special 
groups for weekly conferences. Since much of tlic work was indi- 
vidualized, the teacher became well actjuainled with each stu- 
dent and was able to cmcouragc scU-rcalization on the part of a 
number of youthful scientists. 
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Altliough the following comments appeared more than a dec- 
ade ago in an article about the gifted pupil m the high school, 
they reflect the attitude of many other teachers of gifted pupils 
Hazel Taylor, a teacher in a Philadelphia high school, tells of her 
experience m Teaching the High IQs ’ At first the pupils pre- 
ferred to be taught in the usual way — five pages of study every 
night and a recitation the next day But they soon learned in a 
special class to work independently They mastered the “essen- 
tials” quickly and engaged m wide reading and stimulating dis- 
cussions which the teacher shared 

The flavor of an advanced class is something quite distinctive, almost 
heady at times There is a vigor of mmd and body that is exhilarating 
oven if definitely fatiguing Frankly, they are noisy, very noisy I sup 
pose one reason they talk so much is that they have so much to say At 
any rate they say it There is this, however, m their favor that when 
they do settle down their attention is just as profound as their disorder 
was There is a depth to them, a third dimension that reveals all sorts 
of omazmg originabties The slow children, by contrast, present a fiat 
surface sometimes placid, frequently transparent but never profound 
One of their delightful charactenstics is a sense of humor It differs 
definitely from that of slow youngsters Slapstick comedy makes no 
appeal They enjoy humor with an mtellectual flavor, but there is no 
question about their enjoyment My present secretary writes the 
mmutes m a different form each day One day it was in verse, another 
m a senes of news flashes One day after a particularly heated discus- 
sion, It appeared as a report of a prize fight, round by round 

The ioregoieg examples iRustrate pirovrsions lor ^ie giSted high 
school pupil by acceleration, enrichment, special classes, “honor 
classes^ or “honor schools, extracurricular activities, and clubs 
These accounts make clear that high schools are increasing their 
efforts to provide more suitable educational opportunities for the 
gifted. However, the procedures reflect a variety of pomts of view 
concemmg the nature and needs of gifted pupils 

Recent Studies and Surveys of Educational Practices for the Gifted 
Dunng the past five years several surveys have been made to dis- 
close the extent and nature of educational provisions for the 
gifted 

2® Hazel Taylor, Teaching the High IQs, Sodol Education, Vol III (February 

1939), pp 111-114 
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A Survey of Vractice and Theory m Colleges and Universities 

In the spnng of 1948 a study of the educational provisions for 
young gifted children was made by Frank T Wilson A brief 
questionnaire was sent to colleges and universities whidi offer 
courses m teacher education, to more than one hundred large 
cities, and to all state departments of education The following 
questions w ere submitted 

1. What special provisioiis are made for gifted children in your schooP 
Please descnbc them bnefly. 

2. "What experimental, or expencnlial, studies of these children have 
recently been made, or are now bemg made, m your sebooP Please 
state the general nature of such studies, or give references to any 
published or otherwise available reports of them If convenient, 
kindly send copies of such reports 

3. ^Vhat special studies of children of this nature would it now bo 
worth undertaking if it were practical to do so® 

4. IVhat seems to >ou to be the mam problems in the cducabon of 
>otmg children of supenor mental ability? 

This wTiter points out that few educators appear to have been 
greatly infiuenced by the scientific studies of the gifted \fost re- 
spondents indicated that htUe attention was devoted to the cdu- 
cabon of gifted chi’dren. However, several cities reported the 
successful operabon of special classes for gifted pupils ~ the XYZ 
divisions m Detroit, the Opportunity Rooms of Los Angeles, the 
honor classes for inlcllectu^ly gifted children m New York City, 
and the Major Work Classes of Cleveland. 

Wilson concludes that, among educators and tcaidiers, '“there 
is a strongly felt need for (a) cumcular matcnals and proce- 
durts, primarily for enrichment in regular classes, (b) trained 
teac he rs, who understand the nature and needs of gifted children, 
and (c) more information about Um nature of gifted children." 

An interesting study of practices m Ohio wus reported by 
Edna R, Oswalt at a conference on superior children held at Kent 
State University, Apnl 29, 1950 * A letter and a quesbonnaixe 
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were sent by Frances Lowell to superintendents m 288 cities, 
counties, and “exempted villages” Replies were received from 
258, who reported as follows. 

2 per cent have special classes for the gifted 
9 per cent provide enrichment programs 
71 per cent are mterested m the gifted but are limited by madequate 
facilities 

18 per cent make no provision for tlie gifted 

Cleveland is reported to be the only city in Ohio having special 
classes for the gifted However, m several Ohio cities, teachers 
attempt m regular elementary school classes to offer ennehed op- 
portunities. Special classes for junior and senior high school stu- 
dents are found m Bellaire, Cmcmnati, Newark, and Sandusky 
Children in Bellaire are placed m three groups according to test 
results and other data Cincinnati offers special college prepara- 
tory work for high school students, Newark provides special 
courses as electives, and Sandusty offers an enriched curriculum 
for the upper 20 per cent of the pupils m grades 7 to 10 
The contributions of the Major Work Classes of Cleveland are 
already well known to students of education In April, 1940, 567 
pupils were enrolled in these classes in elementary schools, 662 
in junior high schools, and 459 in senior high schools The IQ re- 
quired for enrollment was 120 and above 

Charles H Lake, former superintendent of schools, vwite the 
foreword to a booklet entitled Major Work Classes, from which 
the followmg passages are quoted 

Through its Major Work Classes, Cleveland attempts to meet the spe- 
cific needs of the bright child The briglit child masters the essentials 
of the regular curriculum m a shorter period of time than is usually 
allotted, therefore, he needs such additional activities as will encour- 
age wholesome mental, physical, emotional, and social development 
He needs challenging work m order to derive satisfaction from the ac- 
complishment of it and in order that he may develop good study 
habits 

In the Major Work Classes, where education is tailored to fit the 
needs of the mentally supenor child, an enriched curnculum w pro- 
vided Among the objectives m these classes are 

1 Increasing the range of knowledge and skills of the students 

2 Developing alertness 

3 Developing miUative and creative power 
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4 Developing an attitude of cnbcal thmkmg 

5. Developing power to work independently, to plan, to execute, and 
to judge 

6 Developing increased ability to share m undertakings 

7 Developing leadership 

Though these children are segregated, they are by no means isolated 
from the rest of the school’s program and activities Contacts with the 
other children arc constantly being made through clubs, gymnasium, 
chorus work, orchestra, and playground. 

Ennchment is the keynote on which \fajor Work Class educahon is 
bmlt This means that the pupils accomplish more than the pupils m 
regular classes Because of their ability to learn more quickly, they 
branch out on a richer program of work suitable to their ages and m- 
tercsts, but not encroaching upon the work of grades beyond. Such 
ennchment is brought about by opportumbes provided for worth while 
acbvibes and expenences, and by the methods of instrucbon. Among 
these opportumbes arc special instrucbon m art, intensive work m lan- 
guage and htcrature, typcwnting, wnbng and produemg plays, making 
reports to the class, reviewing books, and wnbng stones, articles, and 
cditonals for school newspapers 

French is also studied Bcgtnnmg as early as the primary grades, 
these ctuldrcn, through games, songs, and dramabzabons, secure a 
foundation for the more formal study of French in the junior and senior 
high schools. . . 

The work is planned in large umts, a suitable method fox these chil- 
dren because of ihcir longer interest span The social studies, htcrature, 
and group projects lend themselves well to this procedure Usually 
anthmebc, m which pupils progress at varying rales of speed, is done 
on an mdiv idual basis. Drill is used when needed, though, on the whole, 
less IS required llian in the average classroom Tests of vanous kinds 
arc frequcnllv used to measure progress Independent study is required 
and lielp is not given unbl needed. Such measures as these are used in 
order to throiv these children upon tbcir own resources and develop 
self reliance 

Besides particjpabng in group activities, each pupil has the expen- 
exKX of carrying on a piece of work (resembling research) along some 
Lnc of his own special luteicsl This is floalK presented to tlic class and 
is discussed and evaluated by tlic group 

Survey of Elcmaitanj School Practice 

To discover prevailing practices m Uic ctlucabon of the gifted 
child 111 tlic tUnicntarv school, Mildred Mills WTOtc to oSicIaU in 
thirtv nine ciU scliool svsti ms that were recommended to her or 
Were ated for constnicbvc work m tlit professional LltraUire of 
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education In the inquiry, conducted m 1948, she requested that 
a representative of each school system check one of three entries. 
We have not given attention to gifted cluldren 
We discontinued giving special attention to gifted children 
We are giving special attention to gifted cluldren 

Under the last entry, five additional items were listed 'Enrich- 
ment Program,’’ “Complete Segregation,” ‘ Segregation for Some 
Classes Only,” “Extra Work,” and “Acceleration ” 

Thirty-three responses were received Six reported that provi- 
sions for the gifted had been discootmued In the twenty-seven 


remaining cities, the following practices were cited 

Enrichment 7 

Enrichment and extra work 6 

Enricliment, some segregation, extra work, and Lmited 
acceleration 3 

Enncliment and some segregation 3 

Complete segregation 2 

General enrichment, extra work, and acceleration 2 

Enrichment, some segregation, and acceleration 1 

Enrichment, some segregation, and extra work 1 

Segregation and extra work 1 

Enrichment and acceleration 1 


The largest numbers of cities were reported m California, Iowa, 
Illmois, New York, Michigan, and Washington The twenty seven 
Cities were distributed throughout eleven states 

Description of the work being carried on m Baltimore, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, and Cleveland was obtained from correspondence 
or from published sources A rather detailed account of the pro- 
gram m Cleveland has already been given in this chapter Cleve- 
land IS one of the few cities m the United States offering a com- 
prehensive program for the gifted In other cities, acceleration 
and enrichment programs appear sporadically throughout the 
schools 

Enrichment programs were incompletely described m most of 
the letters Tlie following is an example of a report from a re- 
spondent who checked Enrichment” 

In oxir primary school children who are most ready for beginning 
readmg go mto books as soon as the teacher feels they are ready From 
then they move along at their own pace In the intermediate and upper 
grades, through unit approach or reading around a center of mteresf. 
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4 Developing an attitude o£ cntical thinking 

5 Developing power to work independently, to plan, to execute, ami 
to judge 

6 Developing increased ability to share m undertakings 

7 Developing leadership 

Though these children are segregated, they are by no means isolated 
from the rest of the school s program and activities Contacts with the 
other children are constantly bemg made through clubs, gymnasium, 
chorus work, orchestra, and playground 

Enncliment is the keynote on which Major Work Class education is 
builL This means that the pupik accomplish more than the pupils m 
regular classes Because of their abUity to leam more quickly, they 
branch out on a richer program of work suitable to their ages and m 
tcrests, but not encroaching upon the work of grades beyond Such 
enrichment is brought about by opportunities provided for worth while 
activities and experiences, and by the metliods of msliuction Among 
these opportunities are special instruction m art, intensive work m lan- 
guage and literature, typewriting, writing and producing plays, making 
reports to tho class, reviewing books, and writing stones, articles, and 
editorials for school newspapers 

French is also studied. Beginning as early as the primary grades, 
these children, through games, songs, and dramatizations, secure a 
foundation for the more formal study of French m the jumor and seiuor 
high schools 

Tlw work IS planned in large umts, a suitable method for these chil 
dren because of their longer interest span The social studies, literature, 
and group projects lend themselves well to tins procedure Usually 
anthmctic, in which pupils progress at varying rates of speed, is dono 
on an individual basis Drill is used when needed though, on the whole, 
less is required than in llie average classroom Tests of various kinds 
arc frequently used to measure progress Independent study is required 
and help is not given until needed Suck measures as these arc used in 
order to throw these children upon ihcir own resources and develop 
self reliance. 

Besides participating m group activities, each pupil has the expen- 
cuct, of canning on a piece of work (resembling research) along some 
lino of his own sjiecial interest Tins is finally presented to tlie and 
is discussed and evaluated by the group 

Surrey of htementanj School Practtcc 

To discover prevadiug practices in the* education of the gifted 
cluld m the elenicntarv school, Mildred Mills vvTote to oGiaals in 
thirtv nine cilj schcwl s) steins that were recommended to her or 
Were cited for constructive work in tlie prufessioiul literature of 
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education In the inquiry, conducted m 1948, she requested that 
a representative of eacJi school system check one of three entries. 

We have not given ^ttentlon to gifted cJiildren 
We discontinued giving special attention to gifted children 
We are giving special attention to gifted cluldren 

Under tlie last entry, five additional items were listed ‘ Enrich- 
ment Pro^am,” ‘ Complete Segregation,” ‘ Segregation for Some 
Classes Only,” “Extra Work,” and “Acceleration ” 

Thirty-tliree responses were received Six reported that provi- 
sions for the gifted had been discontinued In the tvven^ seven 


remammg cities, tlie following practices were cited 

Enrichment 7 

Enrichment and extra work 6 

Ennchment, some segregation, extra work, and limited 
acceleration 3 

Enrichment and some segregation 3 

Complete segregation 2 

General cnncliment, extra work, and acceleration 2 

Enrichment, some segregation, and acceleration X 

Enrichment, some segregation, and extra work 1 

Segregation and extra work 1 

Enrichment and acceleration 1 


The largest numbers of cities were reported in California, Iowa, 
Illmois, New York, Michigan, and Washington The twenty-seven 
Cities were distributed tbrougftouf efeven stafes^ 

Description of the work bemg carried on m Baltunore, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, and Cleveland was obtained from correspondence 
or from published sources A rather detailed account of the pro- 
gram in Cleveland has already been given m this chapter Cleve- 
land IS one of the few cities m the United States offermg a com- 
prehensive program for the gifted In other cities, acceleration 
and enrichment programs appear sporadically throughout the 
schools 

Enrichment programs were incompletely described in most of 
the letters Tlie following is an example of a report from a re- 
spondent who checked Enrichment 

In our primary school, children who are most ready for beginning 
reading go into books as soon as the teacher feels they are ready From 
then they move along at their own pice In the intermediate and uppg^ 
grades, through unit approach or reading around a center of interest 
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boys and girls with high mtelhgence are able to contnbute to group 
discussion and to the solution of problems from materials which are at 
their particular leveL 

No more dear are some accounts submitted by school officials 
who checked "Acceleration” and “Ennchment.” A respondent 
from one city wntes that an ennchment program is designed by 
the mdividiml teacher \vith the help of the psychologist. A gifted 
child may be accelerated if his physical and emotional develop- 
ment are satisfactory He is then placed under the regular class- 
room teacher, who "enriches the curriculum for him.” 

Six school systems checked "Ennchment” and “Extra Work.” 
One described the “Extra Work.” as follows: 

'While classwork is going on, those children particularly capable m 
writing, edit and write articles for the school newspaper. Those tal- 
ented m art, work at the mimeoscope machines, others type and count 
articles All work is original A music program has been set up by the 
school and those children who are especially mterested m music take 
lessons during school hours. Artistically inclined children have been 
workmg on permanent wall murals in the halls of the building. We 
have found that these children who arc trained to work on the paper 
and extra activities arc very capable of working by and for themselves. 
If they are out of the room working on some project, they feel their own 
responsibility m finding out what went on while they were out of the 
room They also become quite adept at doing several things at one 
time. Children enjoy working on their o^vn — having responsibihty 

The respondent from another city described the provisions for 
the gifted m this way; 

\Vc ha>e planned through enrichment, pnmanly, to take care of gifted 
children. In our schools we ha\c well-cquippcd arts and crafts rooms, 
libraries, homo economics and mdustnal arts rooms, \Vc have placed a 
great deal of emphasis upon science and are well equipped with sci- 
ence materials. Our multipurpose rooms — playrooms and auditoriums 
—•provide opportunities for creative dramatics and rhythms. 

Other respondents indicated that they were employing various 
combinations of ennchment, acceleration, extra worC and segre- 
gation, The following comments illustrate thg sanations in pmo- 
Uce found within these atics: 

la general, vse have discontinued a rather wxD-<Icfined program of ac- 
coeralion for gifted children at the elementary lock Tills program 
ctmi a t cd of identifying, by the bcginnmg of the second grade, chil- 
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dren whose native intelligence and achievement were sufficiently high 
to permit a progrim of accelcrition These children were kept to 
gctLr as a class completing the work of the second and third grades 
m a year and a half and gaming another half year m the intermediate 
gradL. usually at the fifth grade level by similar accelerahon of the 
program Because tlie acceleration of these children resulted m their 
LqSring the reputation of being a select group, which had some un 
Sabk social connotations, and because the children sometimes 
“the°rcondary program avhile still socially 
ganized program of acceleration has been discontinued In gen 

S “Lever at the elementary level the ennehment pro^am is the 
means through which we usually challenge our intellectually superior 
Tfj if fke umior high school level we still continue a program of 
fefet tie O “upelr lldren through which they do the work of 

f-o three .uniorhigh^schoo.^^^^^^^^ 

hLL'beJn,"'l bclLe one of the first attempts nationally to meet the 
needs of supenor pupils 

The foregoing accounts illustrate the variability in the provi- 
sions for the gifted chUd in the elementary school, and reveal a 
great need for more consistent practices and more comprehensive 

programs 

Proomons /or (he G./ted - Reports 0/ state Departments 

In 1947 S G Santayana stated that only four states - Cali 

r “ w nnsm Oregon and Pennsylvania - had established 

someLegree of legislative authority for prgamzmg special classes 
some aegr & 1 , 3 ^ provided fi- 

for -No, mom than thnty or forty school 

nancial aid He conclu ^ t.on to the gifted child be- 

LndTe™ an aLlerated progress through the medium of 

“^rrlttemprL“ byhMdred Mills in 1948 to obtain addi- 
I f f^ation Letters contammg inqumes concemmg pro- 
tional were addressed^o the officials of state de- 

TarLents of education Answers were received from forty eight 
fes Sue state departments indicated that some type of proyi- 
s L IS bemg made for the gifted Two other states reported that 
the gifted are to come under their supervision m the future 

S Georae SauUyaua “T^ lu.eUremally Cdled Child,” Cteadaa Hume. Vok XXI 
(January 1947), PP 259-267 
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In Montana and Pennsylvania, the legal provisions for excep- 
tional children are interpreted as including superior children as 
well as other types of exceptional children. Montana, however, 
cannot make use of this law, since "provision was not made for 
an appropnation for a supervisor of exceptional children." 

Most of the respondents expressed interest in the education of 
the gifted pupil, but pointed out that little is being accomplished 
at the present time. A few letters include the opinion that the 
needs of gifted children are best cared for in regular classrooms. 
For example, officials in the Department of Public Instruction m 
North Carolina wrote: 

\VhiIe North Carolina recognizes die need for developing experiences 
and activities designed to challenge exceptionally capable children, 
very little m this direction has been attempted on a state- wide basis. 

It is our feeling that excephonal children should generally remam in 
classroom groups, with special effort being made to present challengmg 
cxpencnces m the form of an concbed cumculum which would pro- 
vide a greater voncty of cxpencnce m science, social studies, art, music, 
and reading, with individual work m all of these areas being encour- 
aged. 

Other respondents indicated a strong interest in doing more 
effective work ivith the gifted. For example, this response came 
from Connecticut: 

We ha>e done considerable work with the physically handicapped and 
with the mentally handicapped, but it has been much harder to get 
under way cm the problems* of the gifted. \Vc are at present ^ust at the 
beginning stages of case location. . . , In just ono or t\\o instances we 
ha\e some special plans for cluldrcn with considerable mental ability 
and talent, but these are m small comroumbes and I feel as jet our 
efforts arc only sjioradic. 

Virginia sent a copy of a bulletin which contains a discussion 
of the education of gifted duldrcn. Since Virginia is predomi- 
nantly a rural state, she cannot utilize the types of programs for 
gifted cluldrtn tliat lu\c been developed for large urban centers. 
.Moreover, teachers must rely upon observations of the gifted 
cluld s classroom behavior in judguig the extent of his superiority. 
Rural Virginia docs not liavc trained psychologists to administer 
tests. An cnnclicd program in a regular grade group is recom- 

Suttf DoixJ cf Edjcatjcn, VoL .XXIV <Auso»t. 1011), VVsinw: Stole Depirtment 
c* CdixAtivO, Part HI, SfifcLJ EJucwtiofi, Ouptrr IX. 
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mended as tlie most promising and democratic practice in dealmg 
With tlie gifted 

A letter from Delaware contained the statement that no provi- 
sion IS made at the present time for gifted children, but tiiat gifted 
children are to come under *our supervision next year” New 
Mexico also reported tliat consideration is bemg given to the edu 
cation of the gifted "in tlie new curriculum bemg prepared this 
summer ” 

The foregoing responses disclose a variety of practices among 
state departments of education It is heartening to observe that a 
number of these departments express interest in the education of 
the gifted and that some are starting programs for these children 
However, the reader must be impressed by tlie meagemess of 
these offerings 

After examming tlie responses from cibes and states, it is at 
once clear that provisions for superior children vary greatly and 
are in general woefully madequate 

Survetj of Practices m Secondary Schools 

An attempt was made to obtam additional information con- 
cemmg practices in high schools Questionnaires were sent by 
the writer in the spring of 1949 to school admmistrators in fifty- 
six towns and cihes m the United States Twenty nine quesbon- 
naires were returned The quesbonnaires contained thirty eight 
items c£ mqctfxy coaceenmg special prorisioas for identifying and 
educatmg superior children The replies to these mquiries may be 
summarized as follows 
1 Idenitficaiion of Gifted Pupils 

Twenty five educators indicated that they differentiated be- 
tween pupils of high mtellectual capacity and those who are tal- 
ented in music, art, or other fields 

Methods of identifying the mtellectually gifted pupils were re 
ported in the following order ratings on intelligence tests, results 
of standardized achievement tests, teachers’ estimates of students’ 
ability, obser\abon of emobonal stability and social maturity, 
marks on report cards, and age grade status Seldom is an IQ 


25 The names were obtained from a list of persons to whom acknowledgment wa» 
made in High School Methods with S^pienor Students National Education Msocia 
iton Research Bulletin Vo} XIX (September 19-11) 
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used as the sole criterion for selecting the gifted The most fa- 
vored means is a combmed rating based on mental and educa- 
bonal tests, and teachers* judgment 
2 Acceleration and Enrichment 

Acceleration is infrequently employed as a method of meetmg 
the needs of the gifted Only seven respondents stated that they 
accelerate superior students, m these cases, the amoimt of ac- 
celeration IS limited to one or two years 
Twenty eight schools provide some form of enrichment for su- 
penor pupils The kinds of enrichment varied widely, including 
research, seminar projects, and extensive reading or study Schools 
that provide special classes for the gifted menbon the use of ongi- 
nal and creabve acbvibes A greater variety of matenals and 
eqmpment is found in the classes for the gifted Excursions, tnps, 
and extracurricular acbvibes are also provided for special class 
pupils In nineteen schools, the bme saved by individualizing 
"the essenbals” or skills is employed on projects of vanous kinds 
One or more schools reported offering opportunibes for advanced 
study of French, science, social studies, and mathemabes 
C Scholarships and Unicersiiy Contacts 

Tuenty-one of the twenty-mne schools help supenor students 
obtam scholarships This help is provided through the services of 
counselors and psychologists 

Six schools reported that arrangements arc made with colleges 
and univcrsihcs either to admit the gifted student before gradua- 
bon from high school or to give him advanced standing m sub- 
jects m wluch he has already demonstrated competency 
Four schools make provisions for talented students to attend a 
school that offers work in music or art. 

•L HomogCTM:oai Grouping end Otfier Affmmisfroricc Procedures 
ThirtLcn schools pracbcc abihty grouping The number of the 
groups and the methods of grouping vary Some schools have 
only tuo ability groups including the upper half and the lower 
lulf of the student body One school reported that pupils were 
grouped "Tiy subject and not horizontally b> class " 

Eight schools provide ‘'parallel cunricula" for the supenor, tlic 
average, and tlic slow groups of students Eight report lliat they 
pbn course sequences to meet Uic iceds and interests of the dif- 
ferent groups of studuils. 
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Three schools encourage gifted students to remain in special 
classes throughout their high school careers. Nine others permit 
the student to stay in special classes in particular subjects only. 

5. Electives and Special Opportunities 

Nineteen respondents stated that their schools offer a variety of 
electives suitable for the all-round development of the superior 
student. Such courses offer opportunities for the pupils of special 
ability or talent to make continuous progress. 

Thirteen schools offer unusual library or laboratory facilities for 
gifted pupils. These provisions include: permanent library passes, 
opportunities to serve as assistants in laboratories, freedom to do 
research, and rich and varied assortments of books in regular 
classrooms. 

The majority of the schools provide opportunities for exhibits 
of the science and art products of gifted students. However, the 
displays are not limited to the products of gifted pupils, 

A few schools offer bright students greater opportunities to en- 
gage in extracurricular activities than are available to the average 
student. One respondent writes that although the school does not 
offer such opportunities to superior students, gifted children 
“make the opportunities themselves.” 

6. The Teacher of the Gifted 

Only five schools give the teacher of gifted children a lighter 
load than other teachers. Lightened loads are not considered nec- 
essary in the remaining schools, since teaching the gifted is re- 
garded by many teachers as a privilege. Intelligence, teaching 
ability, skill in counseling, good health, pleasing personality, and 
interest in gifted children are the factors considered important in 
the selection of the teacher of the gifted. 

7. Evaluation and Publicitij 

Twenty-one of the twenty-nine schools have some system for 
making periodic appraisals of their programs for gifted children. 
Ten have published articles describing their experiences with 
gifted pupils. Only five schools have follow-up service for their 
graduates. Only tliree schools issue publicity to the community in 
behalf of gifted pupils. 

This survey, like the preceding studies, reveals a very small 
amount of provision for the gifted. The number of pupils cared 
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for by existing provisions is very small These surveys are sub- 
stantiated by the table of statistics for 1947-48, furnished by 
the United States Office of Education This table shows that fewer 
than 21,000 gifted students are enrolled m special classes in die 
elementary and the secondary schools 
Although the amount of educational provision for the gifted 
high school student is regrettably small, it is somewhat encourag- 
ing to note that the number of such pupils in special classes is 
larger at the secondary level than at the elementary level Never- 
theless, such provision is found only m a few large cities For ex- 
ample, over 90 per cent of the pupils reported to be enrolled in 
such classes are found in New York City Moreover, the typical 
high school infrequently accelerates the bright student He is fre- 
quently permitted to drift along aimlessly for four years denied 
stimulation and the guidance which could enable him to make 
the most of his gifts 


Concluding Statement 

This chapter affords an overview of the extent and nature of 
educational provisions for gifted pupils The professional maga- 
zines disclose a dechne of interest in the gifted dunng World War 
II and the years immediately following The past two years have 
brought a somc\\hat heightened mlercst in this topic attributable 
m part to the influence of Terman and Odens book, The Gifted 
Child Crous Up Undoubtedly, interest in the gifted child has 
also been stimulated by the activities of the Amencan Association 
for Gifted Children, an organization founded m 1940 
lUcently published articles on the gifted pupil m the elemen- 
tary school stress the use of acceleration and cnnchmtnt of the 
cumculum A number of these articles describe the attempts of 
regular classroom teachers to enneh the cumculum by providing 
more diversified materials and richer experiences for gifted pu- 
pils Tlicse tcaclicrs arc making widespread use of child study 
Itchniques to ascertain the oe^ and interests of their pupils 
Tlicy arc also cmplojmg more comprehensive and effective meth- 
ods of appraising learning and evaluating growth. 

Not ible also is the renewed interest in sptaal classes for gifted 
pupils. In several rcccnllj publislied article*, tlicse classes arc re- 
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ported to have been unusually successful m brmging about effec- 
tive learning and desuable personality development m gifted pu 
pils Despite such evidence^ many teachers and admmistrators 
doubt the advisability of establishing classes for gifted chUdren 
Some educators assert that recourse to special classes is undemo 
cratic, smce this practice engenders and encourages class dis- 
tinction. otliers believe that tlie clfectiveness and mterest of regu 
lar classes are lessened by the removal of the most able and 
sbmulabng pupils, still others assert tliat the experience m a regu- 
lar class has a salutary effect upon the gifted pupil himself, lead 
mg him to appreciate and work congenially with his peers More- 
over. participation m regular classes is said to prepare the gifted 
pupil for a congenial life in a democratic society made up of m- 

dividuals of widely varying ability 
On the other hand, the advocates of special classes assert that 
the gifted child is not challenged by the work m a typical class- 
room whicli contains a large number of pupils of widely ^““8 
abilihes In such a situation, mstruebon « X 
ability of the average or near average pupil and the extremes are 
meviTably neglected These ivriters point out that gdted pu- 
pil masters die sUls m half the bme 
Lnsequently he is likely to develop undesiraWe 
and attitudes of indifference or even resentment toward the 
sAool B^e bme the gifted pupd reaches the upper e lemenmry 

studies show that gifted children F ,r„,dance needed to 

^ .1 

enrichment of ^ tins conboversy It should 

dence offers no satisfactory gifted children 

be pomted out that perhaps at least half of our gd 
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live in small towns, villages, and rural districts m which the for- 
mation of special classes is impractical or impossible In fact, very 
few special classes have as yet been established m the elementary 
schools of Amenca We shall have to rely primarily m providmg 
more adequately for the gifted pupil upon acceleration and en- 
richment m regular classrooms It is to be hoped that many more 
classroom teachers will he encouraged to undertake such provi- 
sion It is to be hoped also that experimentation with various 
types of school organization will be contmued m an effort to test 
ie validity of the several hypotheses concermng the most de- 
sirable way to ennch the elementary school curriculum 
Recently published articles describing practices in the second- 
ary school reflect a marked mcrease of interest in the education 
of the gifted student These articles are more numerous than in 
former years And the vanety of practices utilized attest to a 
greater mgenuity and resourcefulness on the part of educators 
The accounts reveal a nse m the formation of classes for gifted 
pupils Reports indicate also a more widespread use of extra- 
cumculum acbvibes, clubs, creative work, and projects mvolving 
research and mvcsbgation 

Despite the foregoing evidence of gains, the gifted child con- 
tinues to be grossly neglected throughout his school career For 
example, studies show that public schools rarely provide special 
classes for the gifted elementary school pupil and that the num- 
ber of such dosses, although larger m the secondary school, is 
sbll very small Thus, the U S OlBce of Education reports that in 
1948 only 1080 elementary school pupils and 16,632 secondary 
school students were enrolled in spcaal classes Moreover, sur- 
veys show that few schools arc cnridung the cumculum for the 
gifted pupil m the regular dassrooms The condibon desenbed 
m a recent Oluo survey is perhaps typical of the work of the few 
states m which special provisions arc made for the gifted Letters 
rectned from 258 superintendents disclosed that only 2 per cent 
of the cities have special classes for the gifted, and that 9 per cent 
provide cnridiment programs Almost 71 per cent of tlie super- 
mlcndeuts express an interest m the gifted pupils, but indicate 
that facilities m tlitir schools make it difficult or impossible to 
offer special opportunities Only four Ohio abes prov^de any type 
of special c la ss work, Cleveland Is tlie only Oluo city having 
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classes for the gifted pupil m the elementary school An analysis 
of letters received from thirty-nine officials in cities selected be- 
cause of mention in the professional literature showed that 
twenty-seven cities made special provision for the gifted pupil 
In these cities, a great vanabiJity is found m practice A combma- 

Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for 
Gifted Children as Reported by City School Systems (School Year 1947-48) 

crry and state Number of elementary pupils secondary pupils teachers 


Athens, Alabama 

25 

20 

2 

Birmingham, Alabama 

102 


3 

Los Angeles, Califorma 

239 


9 

Napa, Califorma 

99 

139 

2 

Boston, Massachusetts 

32 


1 

Brockton, Massachusetts 

21 


1 

Milton, Massachusetts 

76 


4 

Worcester, Massachusetts 

651 

44 

23 

Jackson, Miclugan 

89 


3 

New York, New York 

1840 

16,197 

533 

Cleveland, Oluo 

750 

195 

28 

Corvallis, Oregon 

27 


* 

Allentown, Penosylvama 

85 


3 

Mineral Wells, Texas 

21 

28 

2 

Bngham Utah 

17 

9 

3 

GRAND TOTALS 

4080 

16,632 

622 


* Sam « Uaeherjor wiou# groupi 


tion of enrichment and acceleration is more frequently reported 
than IS any other type of provision 
New York City appears to make the most extensive use of spe- 
cial classes In a bulletin repnnted in 1948 by the New York City 
Board of Education the statement is made that classes for su- 
perior children are provided in the New York City schools On 
the elementary level these classes are known as the IGC classes, 
or classes for the Intellectually Gifted Child, on the junior high 
school level these classes are designated as RA, or Rapid Ad- 
vancement classes On the senior high school level, gifted stu- 
dents may enroll m honor classes, honor schools, or specialized 
high schools 

u S Office of Educabon, Washington, DC 

Board of Educabon of the City of I\ctv York. Bureau of nefereaee, Heseareh, and 
Stabsbes, Division of Curriculum Rcseardi, The Education of Superior Children^ Cur- 
riculum Division BuUebn No 3, Reprint I94S 
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As the reader scans the current literature describing educational 
provisions for gifted pupils, he is impressed with the variations m 
philosophy underlying this endeavor, and with the wide differ- 
ences in practice Apparently, the statements made m the Report 
of the Evaluating Committee of the Education of Gifted Children 
tn Secondary Schools made at Cleveland, Ohio, m February, 1939, 
are largely true today 

In planning many of the individual programs (for educating gifted 
children) Uttle use has been made even of the meager data available 
concerning gifted children, and each school system which has planned 
a program seems to have started afresh as though no other system had 
worked m that field In many mstances the educational programs have 
been limited to an attempt to raise school marks — an altogether too 
Lmiled objective Nevertheless, the committee recognizes the fact that 
such pioneering efforts provide helpful suggesbons for a program for 
the educabon of gifted children and for that reason should be continued 
Kesearch findings m regard to the charactensbes of gifted children have 
not been interpreted m terms of school pracbee For example, studies 
have shown that gffted children generally have unusual drive, initia- 
tive, and broad mterest, but these findings have not been translated 
into appropriate school pracbee 

There is great need for stimulating interest m the education of 
the gifted This need is being recognized by many leaders such 
as President James Bryant Conant of Harvard University, who 
wntes 

I wish some organization identified m the public mind with concern for 
all American )outh would lake some dramabc action to demonstrate a 
vigorous interest m Uic gifted boy and girl This would servo as an en- 
couragement to all teachers The schools would be stimulated m a 
direcbon which in some quarters has been rather spumed as being 
uiidemocrabc and old fashioned. A Nabonal Commission for the Idcn- 
tiTicalion of Talented \oulh has been suggested by one group of edu- 
cators, die sponsoring of this by public school administrators and teach- 
ers would be the sort of thing I have in mind • 

• "Report of the Evaluating Ccnumttec of the Educatloa of Gifted Children in Sec- 
<mdar> SclwoU," National Comimttee on Coordination in Second-try Education ifeet 
Ua at Cleveland, Ohio. February 27, 1939, ioumcl o/ EduccJioncI Sociofoeu, %ok 

» JarKj Uoart Conant. "Education In an Armed Truce," Aitaniic ^lonUtJj, \oL 
ClAX-MI (October, IWS), pp -IS-02. 
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It is to be hoped that the work of the American Association for 
Gifted Cliildren and other organizations will lead to more wide- 
spread efforts to care for the gifted. Indeed, the practices re- 
ported throughout the United States are insuflBcient to satisfy and 
foster the full development of society's richest but most neglected 
resource — gifted and talented children and youth. 



chapter Ten 


'Mohbis \Ieisteb 

IfjgA School of Science, Bronx, New lork 


A HIGH SCHOOL Of SCIENCE FOR GIFTED STUDENTS 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the Kahonal Education Association has stated the case for 
gifted children \\ ith force and cogen^ in their recent publication, 
Educatton cf the Gifted,^ which is an extension and reaffirmation 
of principles expressed m an earlier report, Education for Ml 
American Youth * Their convictions may be bnefiy summarized as 
follows “American socicty^ needs its ablest members m posi- 
tions of leadership and influence . Educational opportumtxes 
should depend more on abih^ to leam than on ability to pay 
. A considerable proportion of the potential abiUties of gifted 
individuals is at present lost to society through underdevelop- 
ment, underuse, or nususe . Schools and colleges must first 
identify those of their students who arc gifted. The dif- 
ferences between the gifted and the ungifted are relative and 
not discrete. . . The highly gifted and the moderately gifted 
constitute the top 10 per cent of the total school population 
. . The educational cxpcncnces for gifted students should, be- 

cause they are human beings and citizens, mclude a good gen- 
eral education, but in addition, because they are the potential 
leaders in a contracted, technological world, they need a wide 
actjuaintaccc with the record of human cipcrcnce, familiarity 

» Educ*t.cr.J Pclioe* Comuiaoa of tisc NaUiial Asvociibua cf tl»<s 

Ln.tnl Sum iwJ t}.e Aricncia ^xtocuUoo cf Scitucl A rim.r.,< fr-ifr«, Lducciwa cf 
tfj: Ci^tcJ (W.aK.cs*oa. DG N^UccaI LJac-Uca Auocutioc, I5S0) 

Pc’ju n cf the E<tudUoo A&Locx^Ucn of the 

Su.ct t}ic K ir-it-ia Am*. J-Jon cf School AiInuiL^rAtct*, Edx^atum for 
All tcMh jU-o, DG \«Ucr..il L^iuc^Uua AA.*CKUUoa, lW-1) 
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with foreign cultures and languages, and basic training in the 
tools and concepts of modem seicnce They will all gradu- 
ate from college and many will complete ° ’ 

arly work after college graduation Because gif e s 

leam more rapidly than others, they can learn more when their 
educaUonal programs are enriched and when they 

to meet high standards of attainment. . . . Tochers of gifted s^ 

dents need several special qualities. Teacliing methods for gdted 
students should be flexible. . . . Tlie American people must 
[tlierefore] invest a larger portion of their economic resour^s m 
dl ion of individuals of superior talent. Such investment 
!^1 rtuTt in a disproportionately large return in social dividends. 

Numbers of Gifted Students in High Schools 
pils are to be found m the g 

istically with this q“«“on. t ^ Commis- 

of demarcation proposed by the^Ea^^ ^ 

Sion; namely, that 10 per « 

American high schools ha Q j highly gifted. Cer- 

fore. 600.000 of , 

ta^y. years from now. a large propor- 

coUege education. leaders in our nation's busi- 

tion of this group will pr X g ^ ^ seriously 

ness. poUtics. professions “^/SitillHgen- quotient as a cri- 
questions the pracUce « “ ^ ^ ,^ho should not be 

^^0::= for ro-Tou^ be there, a maior fraction of 
them are destined for leadership. 

Size of the High Schools 

Except for Uy”gfcd toys and girls 

600.000 “oaerately and h.g% ^ dassrooms. study *e 

rre^xtranrare tau^t by ^".ed stu! 
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100,000 and over Such communities can afford to maintain per- 
haps four or five different high school structures, each accom- 
modating at least 500 students Another 100,000 of the gifted 
boys and guls live m areas where consohdation of resources is 
possible, so that again, several high schools of reasonable size can 
be organized In other words, about half of the gifted children 
attend high schools of 500 or more students and live m areas 
where several high schools are reasonably available The remain- 
mg half, or 300,000 gifted boys and girls, live m such small com- 
munities that the high school population numbers less than 500, 
or if it IS larger, only one school is reasonably available m the 
region 

These rough estimates are of prime importance Cost of m- 
struction, variety of teacher talent, flexibility of program, and 
many other factors which determine provisions for individual 
needs, all depend upon the size of the school unit In recent years, 
adimmstrators have recommended consohdation of schools More 
study and research are needed before we can determine bow 
small a high school can be and still mamtam adequate educa- 
tional opportunity for all the students It is safe, nevertheless, to 
say that even with twice the amount of money now available for 
high school support, no school unit of less than 500 students can 
offer the enriched and flexible program required by the varying 
interests and abilities of its students, not to mention the enrich- 
ment called for to meet the needs of gifted hoys and girls 

From a practical pomt of view, therefore, there is little to be 
gained for Uie larger scliool from a consideration of what is best 
to do for Uie gifted m the very small school Botli types of schools 
are similarly handicapped m caring for the entire range of abih- 
tics Research is needed to determine how to provide most effec- 
tively for the gifted in each type of school 


Extent of Opportunities for the Gifted in the Larger Schools 

At Uic high scliool level, variability in achievement probably 
reaches its maximum The teacher meets about 150 or more stu- 
dents each day It often takes a month before he can call each of 
them by name Associating different sets of abiliUcs and Interests 
with these names Is another Umc-cousoaung task. \et, m the rbc* 
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assembled at random, we expect the teacher to organize smaller 
groups for learning purposes There may be need for as many as 
four or five such groups Not only interest and ability, but subject 
status IS important Reading comprehension also plays a part 
Assignments must be varied As many as five or six committees 
must be hept going Students are transferred in or out Some 
groupmgs may be continued for a long time, others for only a day 
or two Different texts, tests, and supplementary materials must 
be procured, assembled, and otherwise be made available to each 
of the groups The teacher must meet parents and become fa- 
miliar with home conditions With all this, he is expected to pro- 
vide work involving the entire group Otherwise there could be no 
planning, no coordmation, no over-all goals for class achievement^ 
no feeling of membership in a total group All of this must be 
done while carefully avoiding any reference to dullness or bright- 
ness Praise must go to each, smce the individual learns best and 
achieves most when commended Truly the teacher of a hetero- 
geneous class must be Superman himselfl 
If society could afford a teacher for each student, the problem 
of carmg for individual needs would be largely solved Since that 
IS impossible, we must perforce develop procedures for working 
with groups, large groups most of die tune, small groups some of 
the time, and with individuals occasionally Opportunity for at- 
tention to individuals is proportional to the frequency with which 
reasonably homogeneous groups can be formed Smce the large 
school makes grouping more feasible the development of proce- 
dures for varymg groups becomes more successful though never 
easy 


Some Devices Proposed and Tried 

The literature on tlie gifted is replete with accounts of efforts to 
depart from mass instruction through groupmg devices None of 
the devices is perfect None brings to the teacher a perfectly 
homogeneous group At best, they yield groups that are less het- 
erogeneous than they would be if gathered at random To that 
extent the high school teacher has an opportunity to do something 
in meeting individual needs 

In considering provisions for the gifted, the Educational Poll- 
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cies Commission cites four devices sometimes used and recom- 
mends a judicious combmabon of two or more, dependmg upon 
circumstances Acceleratmg the bnght is one device, ennchment 
and a program of elective courses are two others General ability 
groupmg IS the fourth, but this recommendation is made with 
reservations and is suggested only for larger schools Its chief 
weakness stems from the assumpbon that the IQ is a valid basis 
for classification and from the unsubstantiated hypothesis that 
all mental funcbons are substantially correlated and organized 
around a predominabng general factor which detennmes the 
general abihty level of the mdividuaL 
Durmg the past twelve years the New York City high schools 
have experimented with three grouping devices for educating 
gifted children Each of the devices has its devotees and its cnbcs 
The first is the orgamzabon of so called Honor Classes m the 
vanous subject areas Thus, Honor Classes m English, history, 
mathemabcs, language, and science are formed at each grade 
levcL The basis for admission is usually a high grade m the previ- 
ous semester’s work m the parbcular subject in question. Occa- 
sionally the IQ IS combmed with grades Since work is depart- 
mentalized, any given boy or girl may be doing Honor work m 
English but attend a so-called normal class m other subjects. 
Some difficult admuiisbatue problems frequently arise and even 
the very large schools find it necessary to abolish some Honor 
Classes on occasion. No thoroughgoing study has ever been made 
of the outcomes of Honor Classes, yet many teachers and students 
endorse them Such dosses do provide opportunity for ennehmg 
the curriculum and for raisuig standards of achievement in accord- 
ance vvith ability. 

A second device, somewhat less used because it is feasible only 
m a very large school, is to organize an Honor School within a 
high school This arrangement tends to select the college-bound 
students Again, the basis for selection is usually a high average 
grade in all subjecU during the Freshman >car Occasionally, the 
students IQ IS taken into account. A porbon of the faculty is usu- 
ally selected to work with these students All the r l-is ses are Hum 
in the Honors category The special stall of teachers find oppor- 
tunity to meet at regular intervals, in order to coordinate their 
tfioiU. The degree of homogeneity altunable by this devnee is 
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not nearly so great as in the case of Special Honor Classes Ad- 
ministrabve problems are usually less severe, but parent and 
teacher objection is greater Tliere is also frequent complaint 
from students compelled to meet standards higher than those ap- 
plied to their fellows m the more normal segment of the school 
AJtliough Honor Schools are much criticized, administrators and 
teachers associated with them endorse their work highly on the 
ground that such schools provide richer opportumties for the 
gifted than would have otherwise been possible While no thor- 
oughgoing studies on Honor Schools have been published, they 
have been discussed m detail, with “pros and cons” in the refer- 
ences cited below ® 


The Specialized High School 

A third device for reducing the magnitude of differences m m- 
structional groups is to organize an entire school, its curriculum, 
faculty, equipment, and procedures, around a purpose that is 
meaningful and attractive to the students Students apply for ad- 
mission, they need not enroll if the announced purpose does not 
appeal to them Further, all who apply are not admitted The 
school IS permitted to develop such standards of admission, ob- 
jectively apphed, as are m keepmg with the school’s purpose and 
which will make more likely acceptance of only those students 
who will profit from the school’s oSenng While such a selection 
factor has no necessary relabon to general abihty, it does take ad- 
vantage of such correlation as exists between and among traits 
Early identification of a strong interest or aptitude produces a 
“halo effect ” It often serves as motivation for learnings m related 
fields and stimulates generalized achievements Furthermore, in 
the case of those purposeful schools" which are based on areas 
of learmng requiring reading comprehension, possession of funda- 
mental skills, and ability to reason, the schools very purpose 
tends to select automatically a group of high-level abihty students 
This has been found true m the High School of Nfusic and Art, 
the High School of Science, and otliers 
So far as we know, the role of purpose has never been thor- 

* High TotnUi, New York City Schools, Peccmber, 1939 May, 1940, September, 1&40. 

and November, 1940 
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oughly explored as a means of providing opportunities for the 
gifted. The specialized high school is attempting to do this in the 
school system of New York City. For many years purpose has 
been utJized with considerable success in the organization of 
technical high schools and vocational schools. In one sense, the 
specialized high school is capitalizing upon these experiences and 
utilizing proved techniques in behalf of large groups of mod- 
erately and highly gifted boys and girls who, early in life, have 
ident^ed for themselves a serious life purpose and aptitude. 

Differences between the Specialized High Schools and the 
General High Schools of New York City * 

The specialized high school is a school above the eighth grade, 
designed throughout to meet the needs, interests, abilities, and 
terminal aims of a particular segment of the adolescent popula- 
tion. The opposite of the specialized high school is the general or 
neighborhood high school, designed to educate all the children 
of the neighborhood with only such adjustments to individual 
needs os can be provided under one roof. 

The specialized high school selects its students on the basis of 
interest and the ability to succeed in the special field to which 
the school leads, rather than on the basis of general academic 
competence. Nevertheless, high general competence frequently 
accompanies u cll>developcd interest and high ability in a par- 
ticular direction. This is especially true in the fields of science 
and mathematics. 

The range of general competence in a specialized high school 
is more limited than in a general high school; the student body is 
more homogeneous. The specialized high school is not a thinl y 
disguised honor school for academically superior students. 

Need Jot the SpccUdlxcd High School 

So long as the American high school did not attempt to edu- 
cate more than a small minority of the adolescent population, 
and so long as that minority came from the top tenth of the ca- 
Urc population, the academic curriculum did not constitute an 

‘ The KutcTul to ihji U a suuuauy o{ Omj llr»t pjxt of a pamphlet cBUtled 

Sfwri.JiU’ti Schoi'li in Sew Yctk CUy, puliLihn] by Boani of iuluealion cf 
Urfi Cty a N'rw ( mO ) and '^-raico IXjoild K. S-lallip* aad BjoiI T. CoVsnaa. 
Dr, Menu Meuter kerned 
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acute problem Today, however, nearly all adolescents attend 
high school It has been generally assumed that all young people, 
except the absolutely feeble-mmded, are capable of learning the 
academic curriculum, if they will but put forth the necessary 
effort We have learned from bitter experience that no amount of 
effort can brmg the academic curriculum within the competence 
of the great generality of adolescents The range of interest and 
ability to be found in any unselected group of adolescents of ap- 
proximately the same age is so great that uniformity in the attain- 
ment of educational goals is impossible 

Studies in this field have shown that, of those who drop out of 
high school before graduation, about 90 per cent do so because 
they found the school work hopelessly difficult Yet many of those 
who were graduated did not find the work sufficiently difficult to 
challenge their abilities If segregation, special methods, and 
costly educational effort are admittedly necessary in working with 
the very low levels of intelligence and ability, analogous special 
provisions must be made for the very high levels of intelligence 
and ability To neglect the needs of the upper segment is as se- 
rious for the community as to neglect the needs of the lower seg- 
ment While a large investment in the education of the lower 
segment is necessary for social safety, an equal mvestment m the 
upper segment would be returned to society tenfold in creative 
achievement and progress 

When the academic curnculum fails to promote mastery of 
knowledge and skills, we tend, nevertheless, to justify the educa 
tion in terms of intangible values However, the possibility of 
achieving intangibles should not blmd educators to the fact tliat 
the tangibles are not being achieved Despite the fact that most 
of those who drop out of school do so in the ninth and tenth 
grades, the age of the average dropout is but httle less than the 
age of the average graduate — even with the most Iibeml promo- 
tion policy in tlie history of the schools 

Learning Situations and Social Environment in the 

Specialized High School 

When there xs too wide a range m the general competence of a 
student body, the teaching situation is unfavorable and some- 
times mjurious to all Educators agree that the optimum leammg 
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Situation IS one m which the task set the learner is wthm the 
range oE his ability but difficult enough to require considerable 
effort If the task exceeds the capacity of the learner, not only 
does he fad to learn anything by it but, if the situation is re- 
peated often enough, he may develop a sense of frustration, and 
ultimately, an infenonty complex. 

The mere mixing of a group of heterogeneous student gives no 
assurance that this mixture will fuse mto a hannomous whole 
Indeed, the opposite may happen Such a mixing may actually 
create a situabon which breeds those antagonisms and pat- 
terns of dominance and recessiveness which it was designed to 

avoid. 

A heterogeneous student body is sometimes recommended on 
the ground of democracy This argument is speaous It is not 
true that mdividuals m a democracy live and work in groups as 
heterogeneous as the generality of the population The home, the 
fanuly, and the circle of fnends which surround a person are often 
fairly homogeneous groups Ev cn at vv ork, one $ associates are not 
so heterogeneous as the gencrahly of the population The goal 
to be striven for in a democratic soaety is a well articulated 
group It IS certainly not true that forcing mdividuals of widely 
divergent abihtics into a smglc class is the best method of teach- 
ing them to understand each other, or to make pleasant and mutu- 
ally helpful contacts. 

A completely homogeneous student body is neither possible 
nor IS It ev tr an end vv hich is sought directly by a spccializiKl high 
sdioob The specialized high school does seek to avoid the un- 
practical ranges now commonly found in the general high sdiooL 
It seeks to avoid the tendency for the group to break up mto 
cliques — often antagonistic to each other 

Vc3ueof Furpese m the Specialized f/igh School 

Purpose is the motive power of the learning process Students 
can accomplish tasks quite beyond the degree of competence they 
usually display if they have a strong purpose which is their own, 
rather tlvaa that of their teacher or tlic scIiooL The many recent 
youth studies have showii dearly tliat tlie purpose which domi- 
nated the general h.gh school never became the abiding purpose 
of maiiv of tile studt. its. 
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The upper segment of high school students find m the appro- 
priate special school a realization of purpose which they cannot 
find in the general high school They can do the work required in 
the general lugh school in much less time than it takes the other 
students When this extra bme is not wasted, it is rarely employed 
at levels whicli bring the maximum return In a specialized high 
school this extra time is used to better advantage For example, 
in a high school of science^ the students are those who have dem- 
onstrated a more than-passmg interest m science, and who will 
later become physicists, doctors, engineers, chemists, biologists, 
psychologists, research workers, and the like Science, to them, 
has a purpose not as easily found elsewhere 

Opportunities for a Well rounded Education Provided 
m Specialized High Schools 

The specialized high school does not encourage narrow special- 
ization, nor does it offer an education devoid of aesthetic and cul- 
tural content And there is nothing m the specialized school which 
makes this necessary The division of subjects mto cultural and 
noncultural is not a matter on whidi there is general agreement 
But on the basis of any definition of culture, the specialized high 
school IS in a more favorable position than is the general high 
school to create an envuonment conducive to cultural growth 
The fact is that students m the science high schools study more 
English, more social studies, more mathematics, and as much for- 
eign language, music, and art as do students in general high 
schools 

The breadth of an individuals education depends only to a 
shght extent upon the distnbution of his credits of work A weE- 
rounded program does not necessarily produce weU rounded stu- 
dents A broad education is the product of broad mterests And 
interests do not operate m single compartments, they reach out 
and mclude a number of related fields If, on the other hand, the 
student lacks a real interest, the entire school machmery will be 
able to do httle more than to bring him to the point of passmg an 
examination 

The mterest pattern of the very intelligent person is broad, 
such an individual has real and lively mterests in world problems 
m literature, m art, m music, and m ^^ous other areas 
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Better Integration of the Curriculum m Specialized High Schools 

The human mind develops best when opportunities are given 
for creative and meanmgful experience Yet the high school cur- 
riculum, with its many subjects m neat compartments, provides a 
mechanistic approach to learning The curriculum, for the student, 
IS the sum of a number of constants and variables Little atten- 
tion, if any, is paid to the mtegration of subjects (constants and 
variables) mto an organic whole 

To achieve mtegration effectively for the adolescent, one must 
have a central purpose Such a purpose exists for students in a 
specialized high school The greater homogeneity of the student 
body witli reference to dommatmg mterest, level of ability, and 
terminal aim opens up opportumhes, not otherwise obtainable, 
for bringing ideas together that belong together Although syllabi 
may look the same for botli types of schools, tlie teaching and tlie 
leammg \vhjch result from them are distinctly different One 
needs only to visit a classroom m English or social studies or 
physics m a specialized high school to be impressed by the extent 
and the quality of curriculum integration and by the superior per- 
formance of the students 

Ilumbcr and Kinds of Specialized High Schools in New York City 

The publicly supported secondary schools in New York City 
number about eighty, exclusive of the jumor high schools About 
twenty of them might bo termed '‘specialized'" in the sense that 
their philosophies, organizations, curricula, and equipment center 
about a “purpose. Not all of them set up specific tests for admis- 
sion, jet all of them arc, m effect, selective, their “purposes” are 
well commumcated and well understood by teachers, parents, 
and students. At least four of them center about “purposes” wluch 
tend to select high-level ability students These are Brooklyn 
Technical High School, High School of Music and Art, High 
School of Science, and Stuyvesant High School. Hunter High 
School, under the wuig of Hunter College, is for girls only. It is 
not organized around a "purpose.” as here defined Its curriculum 
1$ largely college preparator>, its students have all passed a highly 
competitive test of admission and are vlj, undoubtedly, m the 
category of the xnodexateb and highly gifted. Only the High 
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School of Mus:c and Art and the High School of Science are cO’ 
educational The other two are for boys only 


The High School of Science* 

Let us see what kind of boy is accepted for enrollment m a spe- 
aalized school of this kind Bill has had a course in the elemen- 
tary school in which some attention was paid to science. In the 
eighth grade he has applied for admission to tlie High School of 
Science He has an evcellent record in his studies, being especially 
good in science and in arithmebc He shows some mechanical 
aptitude as well He has the usual boys interest in aeronautics, 
radio, and photography He enjoys work with numbers At home 
he tmkers with a chemical set and a small microscope Somehow, 
he finds the tune to play the piano, to be a Boy Scout, and to 
satisfy a great curiosity about many other subjects When the 
school held a Science Congress, he submitted a project and won 
a prize On this occasion he enjoyed his contact with like mmded 
boys and girls who stirred up his mterest in science work 

When the counselor showed Bill the brochure about the High 
School of Saence, Bills interest was stimulated His parents en- 
couraged him to take the test of admission The examination itself 
contamed very little about science Instead, it tested Bills vo 
cabulary and comprehension It asked him to write a short para- 
graph on one of three topics suggested by the examiner Then he 
was asked to do some problems in arithmebc which tested his 
ability to reason, as well as to add, subtract, mulbply, and divide 
The test was formulated by Dr Irving Lorge of Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

The results of the test showed that Bill had scored in the upper 
third and so he was tentatively accepted Some of his friends on 
the border line were called for mterviews by the Committee on 
Admissions During these interviews the genuineness of the m- 
terest m science of these students was tested by a panel of guid- 
ance counselors The students were urged to give reasons for 
seeking admission to such a school When the sifhng process ^vas 


* As pnnapal of this school the wntcr is of course intimately acquainted with its 
operation. The description of this school is c^ered only as one iJIuslraOon. Unques- 
tionably, other schools ha\e similar and perhaps better stones to tell 
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over, about one out of every three appbcants was invited to en- 
roll in the High School of Science 

Students Attending the High School of Science 

Here, then, is a brief and generalized profile of a typical stu- 
dent m the High School of Science He wants to go to college and 
make science his career, however, he is not too definite m hiS in- 
terest He IS a year younger than the average high school student 
of the same grade, but he Icnows the fundamentals of arithmetic 
and spelling He reads extensively m many lands of books and 
penodicals He is alert to current issues and is capable of pro- 
found loyalhes He complains about too much homework but 
puts a considerable amount of time on daily study He spends 
much spare time in his home laboratory and on other hobbies Be- 
cause he IS eager and vocal, he is sometimes dilBcult to control 
m class He is hard on the teacher and can spot at once the one 
who “doesnt know his stuff’’ He has achieved an early sophisti- 
cation m the importance of marks and is aware of short cuts to 
high grades His mental and physical health is excellent He wel- 
comes the advent of girls with ^ical adolescent enthusiasm 
Though young, he is proficient in athlebcs, particnpatuig m and 
supporting baseball, soccer, swimmmg basketball, tennis, hand 
ball, and track He may work after school and dunng the summer 
He joins many dubs His IQ is exactly at the median for the 
school, it IS 1401 He offers his teachers the greatest possible chal- 
lenge, spiritually and professionally 

His parents may come from any one of many economic levels 
and be engaged in one of many types of work or professional ac- 
tivities In any case they are keenly interested m his school and 
in bis progress there. 

Program of Studies 

In the first jear the important task is to ease the student into 
the new euviroamenl Tlus is achieved through an integration of 
the usual high sdiool subjects Englisli. soaa! studies, science, 
and mathematics The first unit of study introduces the bo>s to 
school uajt. to subject areas, to good work and hcaltli habits, 
to clubs and to social contacts. \ Freshmen’s Haven helps tlitxn to 
find fnends. Other units of instruction serve as aids In the solu- 
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tion of problems of modern city living Tnps are taken, movies 
and club programs are sho\vn, guest speakers are mvited Classes 
may meet in small clubs for special work or m dramatic or discus- 
sion groups 

In the Sophomore year, the curnculum proper is begun The 
attempt is made to meet the needs of the special student body 
and to carry out the school’s philosophy The latter might be 
bnefly stated as follows the school is designed to capitalize, for 
purposes of general education, upon a special mterest in the sci 
ences among adolescent pupils It aims to prepare its students 
to meet tlie admission requirements of both hberal arts colleges 
and engineering and technical schools 
After a first year m tlie integrated curriculum and a second 
m a course emphasiziiig general educabon values — a period in 
which his interests in science have been fed and encouraged m 
the regular science and mathemabes courses — Bill is ready to 
pursue any special interests he may have developed withm the 
sciences 

In the biological sciences Bill can follow his basic course, with 
a year in clmical laboratory techmques This course prepares 
some students for work as medical teclinicians The course m 
eludes such expenences as urinalysis, hematology, exercises in 
blood chemistry, and serology Or he can elect a Field Biology 
course in which he has opportunity to study plant and ammal life 
jj? the pasJiS surrwodwg New York City 

For the girls m Bills class there is an elecbve course m Nu- 
tribonal Saence and Home Economics A new and specially 
equipped laboratory for tins purpose has been recently com- 
pleted The equipment makes possible a large variety of experi- 
ences in every aspect of Home Technology 

In his first two years Bill also has had an opportunity to work 
in the introductory science laboratory, which is well equipped for 
work m individual and group projects and experiments connected 
with both hobbies and class work Another specially equipped 
room contams live plants and animals, an incubator, a stenbzer, 
centrifuge, and more than one hundred microscopes Here, a 
variety of student squads carry on mvestigations with peniciUm, 
and with protozoa and other microscopic animals 

In the physical sciences. Bill follows basic courses in Physics, 
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Chemistry, Industrial Arts, and Mechanical Drawing These are 
followed by electives, such as Aeronautics, Electromcs, Motor 
Engmes, Elementary Qualitative Analysis, simple Organic Chem- 
istry, or a course in the Historical Development of Science Other 
possibihties are Advanced Drafting or Advanced Science Labora- 
tory Techniques There is, in fact, a course m science for each of 
the four years, and each science course is hberally provided with 
individualized laboratory worL 

In mathematics, a four year sequence is possible, mcludmg 
courses m Algebra, Geometry, Intermediate Algebra, Trigonome- 
try, and Solid Geometry He can top these studies by way of an 
elecUv e with a course m Higher General Mathematics — a course 
designed to integrate and apply his high school mathematics to 
science and to life m general 

It must he emphasized that m all this seeming specialization 
the school does not lose sight of the general education which is 
its aim Upon graduabon at the end of four years. Bill has had, in 
addibon to four )cars of laboratory science, drafting and shop 
and three to four years of mathemabes, four years of English, 
four )cars of soaal studies, three years of a foreign language, a 
four jear program m Health Educabon, as well as courses m Art 
and Music Appreciation — all of these frequently integrated %vith 
each other and vviili the sciences The social and humamsbe im- 
plications of sacncc become clearer through treatment of the 
*ame topic (such as race problems) in biology, in social studies, 
and m economic geography By virtue of the mental climate of 
the school. Bills tcaclicrs have all been imbued with the impor- 
tance of stressing the social imphcabons of sdcnce in a modem, 
scientific, democratic civilization. 

Surveys, interviews, and follow up quesbonnaires have shown 
that students in the High School of Sacncc are interested mostly 
m careers that fall roughly into the categories of mcdianc, engi- 
neering, dentistry sacncc research, and the allied technologies, 
mduding teaching, phannaev, mathemabes, biology, chemistry, 
and phvjjcs Nevertheless there arc some who ultimately enter 
business, law, joumolisin, accountmg and other fields These di- 
versified jjOals arc kept m mmd the staff of the schooL 

Insofar as die broad naLonal outlook, is concerned, an excellent 
dcscrpUoa of our objective is represented by the following stale-^ 
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ment of Dr James B Conant. President of Harvard University, 
before a Congressional Committee hearing on the National Sci- 
ence Foundation Bill, March 7, 1947 

In all the discussion about research that goes on m these days, an ol> 
vious fact IS sometimes overloohcd, namely, that it is men that coimt 
And today sse do not have the scientdie man power requisite for the 
job that lies ahead The bottleneck of our scientific advance is essen 
tially a man power shortage, and unless something is done about it, the 
bottLeck wm be more constricted a decade hence Now le no one 
imagmo that, like some of the man pow^ shortages m the war this 
can be cured by mobihzmg and trammg for a short time the first p 
nlo who come to hand Scienufie and technical advances depend on 
quality as well as on quantity or, to put it another way, on tlie quantity 
of exceptional men These men have to be located when *ey are 
^ ^ fT.vf'n a lone and expensive scientific education For 

o:;;i:b.sNatl^,Xreu:L^^^ 

S^stl IS It pessibk to locate the hidden resorvou of talent which, if 
tapped, can enrich our life and that of all mankind 

Extracurricular and Cocurricular Work 

The extracurricular work in the High School of Science occurs 
bo* durmg school hours and after, within the school budding as 
weLs oCtlde It reflects the mterests and activities engendered 

their mterLs in related science activities such as radio aero- 
nautics, microbiology, glass blowing, 

nryear,^;ndodiers Nover^ 

m the humanities attracted to the Creative Wnting 

jechve Large groups of y 

Club, the Dramatic „,,astra and chorus, 

ke clrS, t^e language societies, as well as to the athletic 

‘Tided, too, m "Tn^f d;— 

--- -■ 
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there were twenty-six extra- and three cocumcular groups These 
had grown, by 1950, to eighty five extra- and fifteen cocumcular 
groups It may be mentioned here that the typical student, active 
in these affairs of the school, is also playmg a significant part with 
other students and teachers in community efforts 

These varied groups are unified by a democratic school gov- 
ernment, with its council of sdiool representatives and its elected 
officers, all under the sponsorship of the Student Organization and 
under the advisership of the faculty committee on extracumcular 
activities Two notable student-stimulated and administered ac- 
tivities are the Student Store and the Student Social Lounge 
Freed from the ngidities of the school bell system and from the 
need for extremely large classes, boys and girls turn frequently 
to varied forms of extracumcular activities which are conducive 
to balanced growth 

Jndiuduahzcd Gutdence 

How IS Bill helped to chart his cumcular and extracumcular 
career at the High School of Science? How arc the 2400 students 
guided toward better adjustment, wise choices, proper attitudes, 
and intelligent decisions? Although this help often comes through 
class endeavor, through the health program, and through many 
other school channels, it is the special responsibility of the Guid- 
ance Committee of twelve teachers Individual guidance consists 
of mlcrvicws with guidance counselors as follows 

Term 1 Oncntation interview, m which the nature and pur- 
poses of the scIkxiI arc reviewed, while the pupil is given a bncf 
glimpse into the future (courses, clubs, colleges, scholarslups, 
jobs) 

Term IV Electives Choices begin m Term V 

Term Vli Colleges or jobs, vviUi evaluation of record and ad- 
vice based on record, aptitude, InlercsL 

Thus each boy is uilervicwed personally at least three tunes 
Interviews arc also scheduled in cases where failure occurs, or 
personal problems arise, or transfers arc requested. 

Croup CuUfance 

The program of group guidance supplements these individual 
utcrvicws Tilt homeroom program dials with (1) general piob- 
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lems, sudi as mmncrs and personality, study Inbits, community 
activities, and (2) specific core units Term I -The extracur- 
ricular program, Term V — Choosing a life work, Term VII - 
How to apply for admission to a college Other group meetings 
undertake to give social guidance, job and college guidance, and 
scholarship guidance, and arc usually addressed by a guest 
speaker 

Health and Health Cmdnncc 

Students receive mdividual and group guidance m health mat- 
ters tlirough tlie Health Education personnel Every boy is given 
an annual physical cxammation by his family physician, and 
brings an annual ‘ Dental Complebon'* note Health activities in- 
clude a Pcntatlilon classification senes of self-testing activities, 
apparatus, mat stunts, sport and athletic techniques, Ranger ac- 
tivities, tap and social dancmg techniques In addition there are 
after-scliool intramurals, a Gymnasium Leaders’ Corps, and six 
varsity teams, mcludmg the swimming team which practices in 
tlie school swimming pool 

Faculitj 

In the early years of the school’s history, the prmcipal was able 
to select ten young, well trained, and competent heads of de- 
partments They have been towers of strength m developing the 
school’s philosophy and pracbee Among the remainmg nmety 
members of the staff, many able and superior teachers volun- 
teered to bansfer to the school from other schools Due to an 
annual turnover of about 10 per cent in personnel, the staff as a 
whole has changed considerably over the years New personnel 
IS obtained from civil service lists of licensed teachers The hcens- 
ing procedures m New York City are quite rigorous and, by and 
large, new personnel is well equipped and well selected It may 
be pointed out that in twelve years, more than thirty of the staff 
have won promotions as heads of departments or school princi- 
pals Nevertheless, not all of the present faculty are equally 
suited for the task of guiding gifted children In tlus connection 
we wish to endorse the pomt of view of the NEA Policies Com- 
mission that the qualities especially needed m a teacher of gifted 
children are superior intelligence, a nch fund of information. 
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\ersabljty of interests, an inquiring mmd, ability to stimulate and 
inspire, modesty, a sense of social and professional responsibility, 
freedom from jealousy, freedom from excessive sensitivity to cnt- 
icism, understandmg of educational psychology, with special 
knowledge of the psychology of gifted children” To these we 
would add a love for and understanding of the adolescent and 
mastery of subject matter While all high school teachers should 
possess most, if not all, of these qualities, the lack of any one of 
them IS a distinct handicap to a teacher of the gifted Unfortu 
nately, personnel appointment procedures m a large school sys- 
tem do not alwajs give the head of a school for the gifted the 
freedom of choice eiUed for by the nature of his responsibilities 

School Flanl 

The school plant which would be best to do the job is still on 
the drafting boards When the school was founded m 1938, it was 
assigned to an aoaent budding, once used by Walton and by 
£\ander Childs High Schools, and sbll (m 1938) inhabited by a 
DeWitt Clmton Annex. The new school opened on the premises 
and operated jomtly with the Annex for a )ear 
Then whde a cumculum, a faculty, and a tradition were being 
shaped, a school was budt literally around the classes — and m 
them Laboratories Here set up, shops were created, walls, tables, 
equipment, plumbmg, and clcctncal fixtures were demolished 
and restored. 

Many tales arc told of those pioneenng days, like that of the 
plumber who would not cease hammcmig despite the pleas of the 
pnnapal, the custodian, and the teacher m charge of an impor- 
tant forum about to take place in a large room However, despite 
his insistence that the contractor would not allow it, the workman 
did stop long enough for the activity to continue successfully 
when be found that the forum was a discussion among employ exs, 
management, and labor leaders — and m response to one of the 
union spokesmen who added his eloquent plea. 

TJie pomt IS that the ph)'sica\ facdiUcs remain crude, especially 
m t}«. light of our aims, but wc have struggled to utilize tliem to 
the maximum. Tlx: schools Music Hoorn for example, mixes the 
strains of Bectho\c’i w^th those of hungry students, since the door 
opens on tlic lunchroom. Commcnccmcnls arc liclci, of ncccsiity; 
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zn other places because our auditorium is too small, the same is 
true of dramatic performances, smce stage equipment is lacbng 

But special machme, metal, and wood working shops are set 
up and serve tlie Science Techniques Laboratory courses required 
of all students, and also an advanced elective course for many 
other students The equipment may be used to complete mdi- 
vidual projects tliat are related to the science interests of the stu- 
dents, after precise mechamcal drawings (a required course) of 
models have been approved Some typical results are an electronic 
calculator based on some ivar surplus equipment, telescopes, 
steam engines, phonograph amplifiers, test tube racks, photo- 
graphic enlargers, microscopes, and the hke 

Student and Alumni Achievements 

Practically all of the students are admitted to college The rec- 
ord IS perhaps best summarized in the results of the class of June, 
1947, seekmg entry at a time of extreme overcrowding of higher 
education facihties Of 215 graduates responding to a survey m 
November, 1947, 213 were enrolled m 63 different colleges A 
further check on the 70 who had not replied revealed that all of 
them were attending college It is noteworthy that the entire class 
of 285 had received 579 acceptances from 78 different colleges 
Furthermore the class had been awarded 125 scholarships worth 
$160,400 That this record is quite typical is indicated by the fact 
that the class of June, 1950, numbering 391 boys and girls, re- 
ceived 875 acceptances from 125 different colleges and were 
awarded 175 scholarships worth about $200,000 

Space hardly permits a description of the thousands of brilliant 
projects developed by these gifted students In the well known 
nationwide Science Talent Seardi our students have, in nine 
years, won more scholarships and honorable mentions than the 
pupils of any other school The very tides of the winning projects 
reflect an amazing matunty and grasp of scientific principles 
They would do credit to college seniors One sixteen-year old was 
elected Fellow of the Royal Microscopic Society of London for 
his work on microscopes Anotlier discovered a new species of 
fruit fly and was acknowledged the discoverer by a world famous 
entomologist A third student sent a sample of a new variety of 
mold of neurospara to Dr Podge of the New York Botanical 
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Gardens, who named it H S S , the mifaals of the school A num- 
ber of students have had their articles accepted by the Journal of 
Biological Chemistry, the American Naturalist, the Journal of In- 
dustrial Chemistry, and Science News Letter Another boy made 
a discovery in protozoology whidi was independently made by a 
professor at Brown Umv ersity and published One alumnus, as a 
Jumor at Harvard, was assigned to Dr Oppenheimers staff at 
Los Alamos and assisted at the trial of the first atom bomb The 
alumni now number about 300 doctors and dentists, about 1500 
engineers, about 200 research men, about 500 laboratory techni- 
cians, and about 1000 school and college teachers of science Fif- 
teen per cent of the alumni have ^avitated to business, journal- 
ism, non science teacbmg, and other non science professions One 
has become a well known concert pianist, another an outstandmg 
artist 

Parents and Alumnt 

Obvious eicn to a casual observer is the tremendous appeal 
which the scliool exercises for its alumni Whether this fervor is 
measured by the letters in our files, or by the way m which the 
corridors swell witli returning alumm on all occasions, or by the 
responses to questions in a survey conducted by a group of C C 
N Y School of Education students (non alumm), there is um- 
fonii apprtciabon and high praise for the school on the part of 
Its graduates 

This being the case, it should come as no surprise that the Yai- 
ents Assoaation of this school is probably one of the most active 
and tntLqinsuig m the secondary school group A complete arti- 
cle might be written on the stimulating programs conducted by 
this organization — from '‘College and Oueer" nights to which 
eminent educators and spcaalists are inwtcd to address parents 
and students alike, to W L. Laurence of the New York Times on 
the \tomjc Era, or a student parent teacher Town Hall” on prob- 
lems of the home For our purposes, it is unportant to note a con- 
siiUnt loyalty ciprtssed m activities like pressure on the au 
thontics for building and other improvements m the Education 
budget, a monthly printed publication addressographed to 2400 
fanubes thousands of dollars raised annually for special scholar- 
ship fuids for dcscxMiig and needy students. 
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Communtty Reactions 

Dr Vannc\ar Bush, formerly Director of the Office of Science 
Research and Development, had this to say about the school 

Convinced as I am that there has never been a time when cultivation 
of sacnco talent is so important to the welfare of our nation and tlie 
world, I welcome the opportunity to speak, a word for the kind of pro 
gram winch the Bronx High School of Science his been carrying on 
during the past seven years Tins is a very positive contribution toward 
replenishing our sadly depleted slock of scientifically trained intel 
hgence Tlic brcadtli of tlie program of the Bronx High School of Sci 
cnee — m Its inclusion of ample study of die humanities — is not only a 
safeguard against the hazard of narrow specialization but also the best 
guarantee tliat its graduates will have the depth of understanding nee 
essary for the full utilization of sacntific skill in their later careers 

This praise from high places is stated m tenns especially mean- 
ingful for these times 

The school has caught tlie imagination of the lay public, as re 
fleeted in tlie attention given to it by the public press Editorial 
comment m the New York Ttmes and the S«« has praised the 
scholastic achievements of our graduates Feature articles, de 
scribing the school, have appeared in the World Telegram and m 
magazines like Science Illustrated and Coronet The Associated 
Press prmted a series of photos about the school for nationwide 
release 

An internationally known writer, whose son attended the school 
for only one year and was killed in World War II, memorializes 
his son’s name in a biography m which he speaks high words of 
praise for the school In addition, he offers a prize of several hun- 
dred dollars at each commencement to some graduate 

A parent whose son died while in attendance at the school has 
established a foundation which is currently paymg all expenses 
of twelve graduates through college and professional school, and 
supplies the school liberally with funds for current needs not 
otherwise obtainable Recently the foundation established a Mu 
SIC Lounge m the Library, with thousands of dollars worth of 
recordings and a sound system which enables students to listen to 
records through earphones 

A leadmg department store merchant in the community, whose 
son found satisfaction m science studies after being unhappy m 
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a pnvate school, is seelong to express bis appreciation in a con- 
tnbution which is measuied in thousands of dollars 

These matenal gifts symbolize the spint of good nviU that has 
permeated the community regarding the work of the schooL 

Some Unsolved Problems 

Like any other venture into incompletely charted seas, the sail- 
ing has not all been smooth for the staff of the specialized school 
Not all educators accept the philosophy underlying this endeavor. 
Some contend that the secondary school penod is too early m a 
students career for him to engage in any type of specialization. 
They pomt to the student whose mterest in science wanes, but 
who IS unable to make the easy adjustment to other courses of 
study that a large, diversified school makes possible The school 
attempts to avoid criticism on this score by careful explanabon of 
its purpose and by screening of its entrants Less than one-half 
of one per cent seek transfers out of the schooL 
Another cnbosm concerns itself with the issue of democracy. 
Much has been said earlier on this quesbon and surely the pros 
and cons of this issue have by now been thoroughly set forth, but 
they have never been subjected to rigorous objecbvc test To 
those who work with the boys and girls in specialized sdiools day 
by day, this cnbcism brings only smiles They w ould challenge 
the critics, invite them into the school to observe the children at 
work and at play In all that they do, they exemplify a &ee so- 
atty m pursuit of democrabc ideals m democraUc fashion Mod- 
esty rather than snobbisliness is the quality that predominates 
There are leaders and there arc intelligent follow ers Hie purpose 
around which the school centers cannot and does not eliminate 
mdividual differences The range of heterogeneity has been re- 
duced suffiaenlly to make Icanung more effective and in keeping 
with ability to Icam. Democracy cannot mean that it is more im- 
portant for a student to reach the teachers mimmuin than to 
reach bis own maximum. 

Another cribcism anscs from the undisputed fact that the en- 
trance testing proctrdure tends to select students of superior inlcl- 
hgence Tli.s results in a concentrabon of sucli students in one 
xiook and rnav attenuate the honor rolls of others While the 
answers to sudi questions as Umsu he in tlic general province of 
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educational values, it must be said that students with clearly de- 
fined talents and interests ought not to be neglected It has never 
been proved tliat tlie less able need the presence of tlie gifted in 
order to achieve their maximum 

In fact, an unforeseen difficulty has arisen from the conditions 
under which these students are graded Since they compete with 
each otlier, tlieur averages tend to be lower, we believe, than they 
might be in other schools Unquestionably, a lower percentile 
rank for some individuals reflects the concentration of talent 
Many students might have been handicapped m admission to col- 
lege had it not been for a carefully planned program of apprising 
college authorifaes of the true situation 

Some members of the faculty feel that some of our students 
may work under too severe tensions and at too great speed, with 
msufficient recreation Others feel that the school’s curriculum as 
organized at present does not allow pupils enough time to avail 
themselves of the full and varied offerings of such departments 
as art and music These matters have been the subject of long 
faculty discussions, and some modifications have resulted and 
others are under consideration 

Among other unsolved problems, we have already referred to 
the problem of teacher recruitment There is great unwillingness 
on the part of school authorities to give special consideration to 
the teacher needs of specialized schools The teaching load is 
still too heavy Administrative and organizational regulations are 
too sharply applied m view of the special needs of gifted children 
This shows itself in budgetaiy allowances for textbooks, equip- 
ment, repairs, and other instructional materials One of the most 
annoying, sometimes frustrating, problems is the attitude of some 
supermtendents and principals toward the importance of special 
provisions for the gifted Whenever a crisis of one land or an- 
other occurs, the authority is likely to say the bright kids 

will come out all nght, they 11 take care of themselves ” The fact 
IS that they do not. 


A Final Word 

The writer realizes that in discussmg opportunities for gifted high 
school students he has focused attention entirely upon only half 
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of the 600,000 gifted students in Amenca -• the half that happen 
to hve m populated areas It is m those areas that school units 
can be large enough to provide the necessary ennchments and 
the administrative means It is only when a commumty possesses 
four or five high schools — each with a minimum of 500 students 
— that it can consider the advisabiUty of a specialized school. 

Yet an attack upon luilf of the problem is certainly worth while. 
Agam ue stress that the other half of the problem is so different 
m land that it warrants an entirely new approach by those who 
must work in the situation day by day. 

The High School of Science is now m its thirteenth year. In 
that time it has been accumulating coavmcmg evidence that sci- 
ence talented youth need a specialized type of secondary school 
education — specialized, however, only m the sense of giving sci- 
ence a speaal part to play m educating such youth for a free so- 
ciety It seems vital to the welfare of the country that we conserve 
this special human resource for the needs of a scientific age No 
great naUon can now afford to neglect its science talent Not only 
IS national security at stake, but the security of avilization itself 
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SEARCH fOR TALENT IN SCIENCE 


The circumstances that brmg an 
Emstein or a Curie to the height of creative fruitfulness, revolu- 
tionizing our concepts and enriching the vv^orlds essential knowl- 
edge, have often been fortuitous Only a few of the acknowledged 
scholars and scientists become true innovators of civilization 
Many potentially able persons do not realize their promise Can 
such persons be identified early and a larger number led to make 
the most of their talents? This task is difficult indeed Let us ex 
amme some aspects of the problem 


Advantages of Early Identification of the Gifted 

Identifying the gifted is the responsibility of every adviser of 
youth and of every educator — whether the effort is directed to- 
ward a decision regarding scholarships, the right to enter a col- 
lege, or parental permission to continue in school instead of going 
to work It is important also to identify the potentially gifted 
scientist 

If children in nurseiy school could be screened so as to identify 
future scientists with some degree of accuracy, much time and 
effort might be saved. This procedure is unpractical But it is pos 
sible to select promismg children and youth at later penods 
At the time of the transition from secondary school to college 
it is possible to select students who are likely to benefit to the 
world s gam, from higher education College entrance boards and 
admission committees select students with considerable success 
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Acceptance for college entrance, except in special schools, is 
based upon general abilities rather than specialized talent. Yet it 
is worth while to search for talent 


A Nationwide Search far Creative Talent 

In 1942, a nationwide search for science talent among the seniors 
of the secondary schools of the United States was inih'ated. The 
annual Science Talent Search for the Westinghouse Science Schol- 
arships is conducted by Science Service, an institution for the 
popularization of science, with headquarters in Washington. 

This national Science Talent Search is much more than a schol- 
arship contest It is a broad-scale operation intended to stimulate 
interest in science on the part of secondary school students. Each 
year, thousands of boys and girls are encouraged to conduct sci- 
ence projects of their own creation. Without this sUmulation 
many might not experience the desire to undertake such expeii- 
mentation. 

The indirect influence of the Science Talent Search is an im- 
portant factor in acquainUng the youtli of America with the op- 
portunities and objectives of scientific research. 


Objectives and Requirements of Science Talent Search 

The objectives of the Science Talent Search are: 

t. To iscever and foster the education of boys and girls whose sd- 
cnttEc skdl, talent, and abiUty indicate enough potential creaUve 
onginahty to warrant the granting of scholarships 

2. To f^ tlw attention of large numbers of scientifically gifted 

jout^on the need for developing their scientific and research skill 
^d knmvledgc m order that they can contribute to the rehabiliu- 
Uon of an nweeure world and. with the aid of science, help the 
%^‘orid to achie^'o peace ^ 

3. To aid in making Amrtcan adults grow aware of the varied and 
vaul roles plaj ed by scienco in world affairs and in die general w el- 
fare of cur people 


The Science Talent Search utilises modem psychological pro- 
cedures for selecting gifted youth. Each contestant in the Science 
Talent Search must clear specific hurdles that have been set up. 
They muit submit crsidcncc of iitcess m three ways: 
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1. By taking the Science Apbtudc Test 

2. By having school ofBoials complete a personal data sheet and schol- 
arship record 

3. By ^vTltlng an essay on “My Scientific Project" 

Entry m the Science Talent Search is open to all seniors but 
only a small percentage — those most interested and most com- 
petent m science — actually are encouraged by their teachers and 
by administrators of the Science Talent Search to enter. 

Some 15,000 entry blanks and examinations are distributed to 
teachers and school officials each year and about a fifth of them 
are returned as complete entries This means that about 80 per 
cent of those contemplatmg parhcipation are eliminated at the 
local secondary school level. The entry requirements are rather 
difficult Not only is the cxammation long and hard, but the 
student must also submit an essay of about a thousand words de- 
scribing his project Many students are unable to fulfill these re- 
quurements Such failure may be indicative of inabihty to suc- 
ceed in science research. 

When tlie Science Talent Search was planned, the aim was to 
pick those students likely to be creative scientists, not just those 
who might later become successful doctors, engineers, and minor 
scientists of various kmds This hmited objective aimed at dis- 
covering those who might become the rare innovators of our 
civilization 

PotentiaBy creative scientists are geneiaBy bright and able stu- 
dents capable of engaging successfully m many kmds of academic 
work. They have a strong uiterest which is shown m their records 
of in-school and out-of-school activity They have some back- 
ground m science, although the examination is designed to mmi- 
mize content knowledge in various fields and to emphasize rea- 
soning ability. In addition, they exhibit such traits as social 
competence, mitiative, resourcefulness, and good work habits 
This picture of the potential scientist suggests a person who is 
intellectually capable, mterested in science, and a leader among 
his fellows It IS recognized that such criteria for selection may 
eliminate some persons who later will be leaders in science and 
mvention 

Girls are included m the Science Talent Search Shgbtly more 
than 20 per cent of the entries m a typical year are from girls. 
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Many factors enter into selection The choice of 300 out of the 
15,000 who enter the contest is of necessity a difBcult task. So far 
as possible, personahty factors that accompany the inteUigence 
necessary to make a creative scientist are considered m the selec- 
tion. The judges are alert for signs of nervous instabihty or habits 
of thought might militate against success in scientific en- 
deavor The essays which are considered m the later part of the 
selection process are revealing These essays are read each year 
by three or four specialists, whose judgments are pooled. 

In order to carry out a selection procedure that would have 
vahdity and also would be administratively economical, the "suc- 
cessive hurdles" technique has been used every year Such a 
method seems to have its maximum value when the hurdles are 
apphed m decreasing order of importance 
The successive hurdles, menttoned briefly earher, were set up 
as follow’s 

1 SoeQcc Aptitude Test, to select those who have the aptitude to 
study science in colleges and um>crsities. This test docs not place 
too heavy a prenuum on knowledge of sacDCc 
2. High school record, to select those who have demonstrated their 
ability to proSt from formal academic training, together with the 
score on recommendations furnished by high school teachers, cov> 
enng such categories as scientific aptitude, resourcefulness, initia- 
ti>c, >vork habits, social competence, and mechanical ability 
3 Rating on an essay entitled "My Socnlific Project." 

The first two hurdles are used to reduce die number of con- 
testants to GOO The third, plus all the accumulated data, becomes 
the basis for selecting the winners — 40 boys and girls to attend 
the Science Talent Institute m Washington, D each year, and 
compete for the top scholarships The rcmaming 260 rccciv c hon- 
orable mention- They arc withm the top 20 or 23 per cent on the 
examination, and m the top 10 or 15 per cent of iheir high school 
class. 

Including the ninth Science Talent Scar^, completed in 1950, 
there have been GGO wanoers. In addition to the recognition ac- 
corded the winners, honorable mention has been given to 2340 
other )Oung people Undoubtedly, tins recognition is fostering 
an ever increasing general interest m science and is encouraging 
gifted jouag pcop’c to develop their talents. 
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Results of Follow-up Studios of Winners 

How good a job is being done by the Science Talent Search in 
picking the creative scientists of the future? It has been realized 
from tile very conception of the idea that tins selection is a criti- 
cal and important matter. 

In general, there is evidence from tlie achievements of those 
selected tliat tlic process is bcanng fruit These questions have 
been asked. Do the winners succeed in greater measure as sci- 
entists than those who are awarded honorable mention? Do the 
honorable mentions succeed m greater measure than those who 
wn no honors at all? 

Each year a follow-up questionnaire is mailed to all who have 
won honors m the searches 

A study of the questionnaires of the boys m the first Science 
Talent Search has been reported m the American Setenitst * This 
study revealed the following facts 

2. Motq of the honors group (called the A group) mapred m sci- 
ence than did the non honors (called the B group) contestants 

2 More of the A group went to college than did the B group De- 
spite war conditions, each year the winners had the largest per 
cent in college, and the honorable mentions the next largest per 
cent 

3 In terms of college grades, the wmners averaged 3 55 the second 
year and 3 52 the third year, (A = 4, B = 3, etc ), the honorable 
menUons, 3 48 the second year and 3 42 the third, while the other 
group averaged 3 00 and 2 99 The entire group certainly has set 
an outstandmg record 

4 Membership in honorary societies might be one clue to outstand 
mg achievement At the third year, 49 per cent of the winners had 
become members of an honorary society, 17 per cent of the hon 
orable menUons, and of the others, 5 per cent 

5 In terms of scholarships and fellowships, the A group has been 
considerably ahead of the B group ^ 

0 In considering only the contestants* first choice of professional 
fields striking results are found In viewmg the scientific field 
broadly, 78 ^ group mdicated some scientific area 

as their first choice This includes 87 per cent of the wmners This 


1 Wf. A Edtrerton, Steuart Henderson Britt, and Ralph D Nonnan, ‘ Later Achieve- 
m f Male Contestants m the First Annual Science Talent Search American Sci 
anlllr, Vol XXXVI (1948), PP dOS-Il-l 
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may be compared to 55 per cent of the B group making a similar 
response 

7, The Item, “List and bnefly describe any special scientific or profes- 
sional apparatus or other mechanical devices which you have be- 
come competent to use smce January of last year,” yielded no 
basis for distinguishing the two groups This item in the question- 
naire may become more useful m later years 

8. The items, “List your prmcipal contributions m the fonn of pub- 
UcaUons, mvenbons, patents, etc,” and, “Descnbe any research or 
other special work which you now have m progress,” produced no 
answers which distinguished the two groups, A and B 

9, In the first year, 5 per cent of the A group and 6 per cent of the 
B group reported membership in one or more professional societies 
In the second >ear 11 and 10 per cent respectively reported, 
whereas m the third year 17 and 13 per cent menboned such 
membership The A group thus has a sbght but insignificant excess 
m the third > ear The trend is about the same for the winners. 

10. In the follow up study of the male contestants m the Second An- 
nual Science Tdent Search, some evidence was offered to sbo\v that 
selection rather than pubhc recognition was assocuted with such 
evidences of achievement as have been listed Using a sample con- 
taining only the B group — no winners or honorable menbons — 
there was some relationship of the selectors (test score, high 
school Tccotd, and sccommcndaUons) to successes 

Conclusions Based upon Results of Follow-up Studies 

Using data from only the first three years of follow up of the con- 
testants m the Fu^t Annual Science Talent Search, it is believed 
that boys selected by the successive hurdles tend actually to be 
superior in terms of several objective entena. Of the ten cnteria, 
six have been shown to be dtsbncbvc majoring m science, ex- 
tent of education, college grades, honorary societies, scholarships 
or fellowships, and choice of professional field. The other four 
cnteria yield no statistical significance between the ranking and 
nonranking contestants, except possibly “things learned about sci- 
ence,” which may be significant m two out of three years 
The follow-up study is continuing with qucsUonnaircs being 
sent each year. 

Tlie nabonal search, which is largely a selective procedure, is 
important to the future of science And tiie general stimulation of 
science interest, even on the part of those who will not become 
science professionals, is an equally important outcome. 
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The encouragement of experimentation m science by youth is 
the function of Science Clubs of America, an activity of Science 
Service which aids some 15,000 science clubs in all parts of the 
world About a tliird of a million boys and girls are enabled dur- 
Ing SIX years of junior and senior high school to do projects and 
to conduct inquiries tliat acquamt them with the method and 
practice of scientific research 

A great science movement for youth is now m progress u? 
America In states and cibes tliroughout America, cooperation of 
scientific organizations, educational mstitubons, mdustnes, and 
newspapers is encouraged through participation in science clubs 
There are now science fairs in a score of cities sponsored by news- 
papers and school systems, iJie National Science Fair is the cul- 
mmahon of tlie local fairs This movement dramatizes the im- 
portance and appeal of science to students and to the public 
Since 1946, sc\eral State Academies of Science have held State 
Science Talent Searches concurrently with the nabonal compeb- 
bon by special arrangement with Science Clubs of America In 
1950, the states cooperating in this plan to increase recognition of 
and assistance to young scientists included District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Ilhnois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Minnesota, Montana, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virgmia, West 
Virginia, Wisconsm, and the six New England states 

By entering the nabonal Science Talent Search, students m co- 
operating states automatically enter their state Science lalent 
Search Thus they have a double opportunity to obtam scholar- 
ships or other recognibon and assistance 

The Science Talent Search is a pioneer project that has focused 
attenbon on the significance of scientific ability As more oppor- 
tunibes for scientific education are created by government or 
other agencies, the Science Talent Search will undoubtedly prove 
addibonaily useful and beneficial to youth 

In a very real sense the Science Talent Search is a part of funda- 
mental research It is m this spirit that the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, through the Westinghouse Educabonal Foundabon, 
has supported financially the Science Talent Search as a contri- 
bution to the advancement of science m America 
In other parts of the world in connection with technologic de- 
velopment there will undoubtedly be mcreasmg appheabon of 
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the methods of science talent selection in order that other nations 
and peoples may be able to nurture their precious creative science 
talent 

Experience shows that the scientist of the future may be found 
in large or small cities, in crowded areas or on farms. Good 
schools and inspiring teachers develop latent abilities, but in the 
great stream of humanity the ability to thmlr, to perform, and to 
discover is widely distributed. It is our great responsibility to find 
science talent and to give it opportunity. Such talent may then 
help to remake continuously the world and promote the welfare 
and happiness of oncoming generations. 
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EXPERIENCES WITH CHILDREN TALENTED IN THE ARTS 


Tradibonally our pubUo sdiools 
have been concerned with acadenuc subjects and. m consequence 
L search for gifted chUdren has usually discovered ^ilhant 
student in such areas Mental testing has also often paralleled the 

school emphasis -excluding the arts -and agaui has idenl^ed 

as “gdted”^ those who are able to achieve m saenee, literature, 

” l“b“; — . however, diat while our society ^ers 
every chdd some outlet through die three R’s. to some ehildren 
Z Zy may have little appeal Many factors, stemming rom 
Lhnol or neichborhood, may turn the child away from 
A aritlimeUc and toward other accomphshments thus 
readmgandar^imonc an^a, ,bUity may be found in non- 
evidence f have the mdividual whose 

mlent We find. Uiercfore. clnldren who discover in penrf. 
we call tale themselves, media 

th uii which to gam understanding and to give expression A 
^'ld®is no le^s gied because he chooses Uiese means, but we 
be less well equipped to discover and note his success 

Importonce of Fostering Tdent in All Areas of Art 

tt IS however, important tliat we preserve all forim of 

yet wt know far too IitUe about soHxilled special gifts to make dc- 
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cisions for the child How far talents are related, to what degree 
general high quality of behavior may be channeled early m life, 
to what degree certain cduldren are especially acute m various 
sensory perceptions of sound, space, or color, we are not able to 
state definitely Nor do we know too much about the effects of 
various stimuli provided during the earhest years We do know, 
of course, that sometimes premature speaahzation may be a 
handicap 

Wnting IS an area where overemphasis at an early age may 
prove unfortunate While many children will, if encouraged, give 
voice to charmmg concepts — as seen in the hundreds of lovely 
child verses and stories now on record — these may by no means 
be the future writers of America Sammy, for example, at four hs 
tened while his mother tried to lull him to sleep, saying over and 
over ‘’Sammy will sleep. Daddy will sleep, Mother will sleep ” 
“No, Mother, interrupted Sammy “People will sleep, people will 
sleep ” 

Anollier five year old philosopher asked What are words? If 
they are things, and if people go on saying them, why won’t the 
world get filled wth words?” 

These bits of creative speech arc to be noted and cherished So 
are the early writings of young children, or their dictated poetry 
and talcs Whether such performance indicates special talent is 
beside the point, it undoubtedly indicates unusual sensitivity to 
words, often to rhythm and charm of expression Such interest 
and ahthty may or may not coircJafc with ability to compute, or 
read, or to handle sacnlific matcnals 

Similarly, children often show unusual facility with tlie use of 
drawing, painting, or plastic matcmL This talent or giftedncss 
may take many forms TIic cluld may be cspcaally interested in 
color, and precocious m nobcing it A fifteen months gixl, to 
whom oranges and orange juicc were known as “o’nge” suddenly 
cned out “o ngL* on sccuig a sheet of orange paper At age llirce 
she was selecting tlic dress to be worn each day, and matching 
it to socks of similar color Tliroughout childhood she showed 
great dtbght In color and enjojed creating pictures Mental tests 
classified licr as “gifted" and her adult lift, though rnarkenl by 
general artistic interests, was devoted pninanl) to socul issues 
A child s continued attcaLou to a problem of drawing, paint- 
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jng, or modeling is often indicitive of unusual aptitude So is, of 
course, the ability to do more than copy - to make something pe- 
culiarly his own from the medium at hand 

Obviously tile purpose of the present chapter is not to outline 
a curriculum nor to set up plans by which the gifted child of 
whatever order may be channeled or professionalized Rather it 
IS to point out tlie need for recognizing ability and providing 
means whereby it can grow Therefore when dealing with a tal- 
ented youngster we must remember that individual traits — abil- 
ity to distinguish sounds, control of finger muscles, feeling for 
rhythm, vocabulary — may not develop at even rates, and that 
the trait which seems outstandmg may merely be the one which 
at the given time offers tlie easiest means for outlet 

At one time tlie child who showed unusual abihty in the arts 
was thought to possess a personality which differed in evtraordi 
nary ways from that of other children Today we are probably 
much less inclined to believe m the one and only genume talent, 
and think rather of most ‘talents" as combinations of native abil- 
ity and the emphasis of circumstances 

Research has made some progress in this century m clarifying 
vague concepts concerning the gifted in many fields, but we are 
unable as yet to identify potential genius in the arts by objective 
yardsticks This is in part because we do not as yet know the 
degree to which sensitivity to sound, color, line, and so forth 
exists as a variant from the general pattern of development 
Might not Churchill have become a great poet, philosopher, or 
composer if circumstances had encouraged his interests toward 
one or another of those fields? 

The knowledge we have of the elements involved in artistic 
aptitude has been denved from experimental work, from observa 
tion and analysis of the performance of talented children, from 
case studies of gifted children and adults, and from studies of the 
creative expressions of those considered talented 


Studies of Cizek and Kerschensteiner 

One of the most interesting experimenters was the late Franz 
Cizek. For more than forty years he advocated a program of art 
teaching m which children's groivth was given unusual opportu- 
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mbes for development This growth was watched, encouraged, 
and studied, but always the childs enjoyment of the creative act 
was considered of primary importance. 

Here the ongmahty of every child was demonstrated, for 
Cizek beheved all children to be potentially creative He observed 
that the creativity of children differed m degree and its quahty 
varied to some extent as the same individual shifted from one 
medium to another These experiments gave credence to the no- 
bon that artistically talented mdividuals possess the same general 
abihties as average or superior children as measured by mental 
tests Liberation of the child artist from the shackles of conven- 
tional art and craft mstrucfaon was practiced far beyond the 
borders of Vienna, m England and the Umted States, individual 
artists and educators, stirred by the new philosophy, were soon 
conducting tlieir own creative art experiments with children 
The empincal work of the artist, Cizek, was going on at the 
same time that psychologists were probing the mystenes sur- 
rounding die performances of talented children Kerschenstemer ^ 
selected children with a special talent m drawing, compared their 
art achievement with that in other subjects, and conduded that 
talent for graphic expression is usually associated with good m- 
tellectual endoAvmcnt Kik,* after completing a detailed study of 
the work of 13 exceptionally gifted children, made the same in- 
ference His observations led him to beheve that memory and 
imagination play an important part m drawing, he dassificd 
drau-mg mfeUectuoJ work and further stated that marked abd- 
ity m this area is usually an mdication of mtelligcncc. Good 
sdiool marks were the basis upon which Kcrschensteiner identi- 
fied cluldrcn of superior intelligence 
Althougli both men evidently discovered joung people wath 
genuine creative abilit), tlic fact dial standardize mtclligenco 
tests were not used as the basis for tlicir condusions has ren- 
dered thexr findings on the relationship between mtcihgencc and 
drawing ability of hide more than general historical interest. 
However, Kcrschcnstcuier collected a wealth of material on the 
backgrounds of the children he studied, and reported that die 

I C kmsiietjtcincr, D%e EniatdJung dn ^(chncmcJicn BrgcZrofa,? (Muafcli 

CrulxT, 1^/33) 

* C. JlX “De ubcmcrrulc Z<«’>ccbes4bur^ bci Kicdmi,'’ ZciUchnft fur 
If, r? 0^2-140 
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talented children m his community were seldom the offsprmg of 
architects, sculptors, or artists, rather, the greatest number were 
the children of artisans 


Goodenough's Study of Children's Drawings 

Twenty years later (1926) Florence Goodenough = analyzed chil- 
dren’s drawmgs, and concluded that there is a close relationship 
behveen general mtelligence and concept development as shown 
m the drawmgs of children to the age of ten years, after that, 
drawmg seems to take on the character of a specialized ability 
and ceases to be a general means of expression 


Efforts to Identify Toiented Children by Means of Tests 

In discussmg the needs of superior children, Hollingworth di- 
rected attention to the lack of correlation existmg in the relation- 
ship betiveen high mteUigence as measured and musical or art 
abihty.‘ These were tlie only two abihbes m which relatively hig 
correlations faded to appear A realization that the aesthetic side 
of an mdividual’s personahty received httle evaluation m an m- 
teUigence test was shared by Terman and other less well-kno^ 
workers m the field The Los Angeles Tests in the Fundamental 
Abdities of Visual Art were devised to identdy the aesthetic as- 
pects of mtelligence Seven of the many skills myolved were 
Led. the results showed low coefficmnts of correlation Lew- 
erenz’s findmgs mdicated that an mdividual who is an 
success m the field of art will also rank high on a test o gen- 
eral mtelligence, but a high mtelligence test score does not mch- 
cate corresponding abihty m art, hence, predicbons o succes^ 
art based solely on mteUigence tests are httle more valuable than 

"Fi:^r:;;mt was gwen to this ^eory on the ^mplebon 
Hurlock and Thomson’s studies' Although they 

- Florence L Goodenough, M«naren.r»t of lotolHeoco by Dma.ngi 

Gd“id Children Their hinlurn end Nndnrc “ 

•“ew»SS“V f®Jd AbAW m Arc sol, ooicn^ < ’ 

^-E^f^riochand, L •rhonnon^",^ " 

Percepuon,’ Child Development, Voh V (1934). PP 
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d^a^vmg of single forms rather than creative compositions and 
studied these forms in relation to the mtelhgence test results of 
their creators, they could only conclude that drawmg abihty 
showed httle relationship to age or to mtelhgence Tiebout and 
Meier ^ recorded a low degree of correlation between tested in- 
telligence and artisbc abihty below third grade, but this relation- 
ship was not mamtained at higher levels 

Individual case study techmques were used by Luqueh Buhler, 
Eng, Pemne, Meier, and Schaefer-Simmem Some of them dis- 
cussed records of the work of average children and adults, while 
others commented on that of deviates Longitudinal studies of in- 
dividuals engaged m creative work reveal not only the aptitude 
of the person, but also somethmg of the creator’s emotional ap- 
proach to the subject, his method, and his habits of work. 

From the foregomg it is obvious ibat as yet we are unable from 
tests to idenUfy the child gifted in the arts, we can, however, note 
imusually ongmal performance, or unusual concentration, we 
can, also, give the child opportunities to eiqienment m his chosen 
znedium of expression 


The Talented Child and the New Art Education 

During the past generation art education emerged from its cso- 
tenc isolation A realm which many regarded as sacred to the few 
gifted individuals m our culture has suddenly become the proving 
ground of alL This liberation of the creative spirit has greatly 
changed the patterns of former pedagogical methods 

The major change has been a matter of a shift in emphasis from 
the product to the process No longer are the realistic drawings 
of skillful children acclaimed because of their apparent similarity 
to known forms or scenes Evaluative concepts of this tjpe have 
been swept out with the old drawing books, and ui their place 
one Bnds on increasing understanding of the duld as a creator 
Tlic >oung child s nature is dynamic reflecting patterns of 
phvsiological, social emotional, and intellectual devclopmcnL 
Growth in these areas dots not alv^av'S proceed at the same rate, 

» C-icl>-n Tiebott and Nt-nrun C. Macr, Ability and Cc-«al latcUscnce," 

Studi^ In frvcboLfcV, Laivcrt.'y tf \cL It 
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and children of equal age within a given culture may differ mark- 
edly from one anotlier m one or more patterns of development 

Not only the child but the environment m which he lives is 
characterized by constant change Unless he feels msecure, the 
young person is not troubled by (he varied panorama presented 
by the events of daily living He has a tremendous interest m, 
and enthusiasm for, tlie new, tlie novel, the untned No barricade 
separates the real world from tliat of the imagination The credu 
lity of childhood gives as much rcahty to a fairy princess as to an 
atom bomb 

As the boy or girl investigates the wonders of his real or im- 
aginative child world, he begins to cast about for ways m which 
to record his fcelmgs or his new knowledge m objective form 
His need is for a mode of expression The mner urge or dnve im- 
pellmg him to action may be called the creative impulse The 
child frequently turns to an art medium for expression of this 
impulse 

Whetlier his translation is m clay, crayon, or paint, art is lan- 
guage to the child It is his way of telling, not what he knows, 
but what he sees m the world around him Child art differs mark- 
edly from that of the adult, for the child knows no formal rules 
of representation or organization No color theones disturb the 
abandon and joyousness of his interpretation He often records 
commonplace expenences m the color tones of jewels 

Children of primary age are undaunted in efforts to record the 
most complex experiences They picture circuses whose three 
rings teem with activity on a single sheet of paper, or at other 
times depict farms complete with houses, barns, people, animals, 
and farm machmeiy in a relatively small area All these forms are 
dehneated swiftly with a few simple strokes The symbolic char- 
acter of the young child s work m drawing and in modeling ac- 
counts for its charm and directness The boy or girl has something 
to say and he says it in chalk, pamt, or clay without regard to the 
mechanics of his expression 

Progressive art teachmg has emphasized the subjective char- 
acter of children s creative art work For that reason the imagina- 
tive or decorative composition of every child is prized by one who 
understands child art A higher value is placed on a child’s re- 
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organization and interpretation of experience no matter how 
crudely drawn than on the realistic rendering of a skillful boy or 
girl The latter composition is as impersonal as that recorded m 
the most factual photograph, the former is the distillation of an 
expenence m the child mind 

Art educators and psychologists have indicated that mterest m 
art tends to dimmish at eaidi level as children proceed through 
the mtermediate and upper grades and on to secondary schools 
This IS certamly true m schools of the old type, but observation 
of children at work in progressive schools and classes over the 
past fifteen years leads one to beheve that motivation and stimu- 
lation of a dynamic sort, together with standards of evaluation 
devised by the children themselves, have succeeded m retaming 
the mterest of large numbers of young people m creative art pro- 
duction It IS only m schools and classes where child art is not ap 
predated that a tremendous decbnc in creativity occurs, m such 
pla«s only the talented child usually mamtams his mterest m art 
although the school may offer hide or no stimulation m this area 
n a imate of creativity almost all children can become in- 
terested m art or craft production The stability of this climate 
depends on the enthusiasm and imagination of the leaclier, on 
her appreciation of the expenences children enjoy translaUng m 
, pain , or c ay, and on her abihty to evaluate the creative 
^^ork and methods of children m terms which are meaningful 

Identifying the Child Talented in Art 

fl ia ; r “ dear* of art expres- 

.oa from U.em. but ntAcr bccausu of thu abundance of tow- 
)iderartcnl'’d“? constmeUons m every 

sbxnnlauon 4 -xTbll: Wrdront nvoUvabon or 

tins pomt Out tl.c (rul) talcntcd^Md ™ , 

ficd.^r ever, n, an unsjnrpXuettan""? 

f, . ■' otmosphcrc, talented chddrcn 

often sustain an mterest m art. Tlii* r 

^ this peTsutent interest ts often 
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the means of distinguishing between artistically talented children 
and the untalenled In drawing and craft work completed at home 
or m informal sketchbooks evidence of their sustained mterest in 
art may be found 

Interest and ability enable talented students to work at art or 
craft productions for extended periods of time One child ob- 
served over a ten-year span of time amused herself by drawing 
and pamting for long periods even at the age of four A sym- 
pathetic mother kept paper stretched along three walls of the 
basement of the child s home and provided a studio comer m 
which art materials were kept WJicnever the little girl tired of 
crayon drawing or working at her easel, she could begin or add to 
a mural painting Although playing with other children, listening 
to the radio, and reading were a part of her daily activities, she 
spent less time on tliese recreabons tlian other children of her 
age It was not until she was six years of age that she began to 
experiment witli clay Smee then she has varied her artisbc efforts 
through the media of pencil, paint, clay, papier mich^, and wood 
Today at fourteen, this talented girl plans to conbnue her art 
work as a profession, specializmg m sculpture 

A commentary on her perseverance is similar to that which one 
of the writers observed m studying other talented children All of 
them enjoyed concentrated effort on art or craft projects which 
called forth imagination and provided an opportunity for unique 
solutions to artistic problems Although talented children ex- 
pended an exorbitant amount of energy on their creative work, 
they showed little fatigue In most instances exhilaration and 
alertness were found to be stronger at the end of such a penod 
than they were at its begummg 

Gifted children of all ages seem to be more sensibve to sensory 
stimuli than average children In drawing and painting, the tal- 
ented child not only records his experiences m a unique way, but 
he also makes his creabve composibons rich m detail The casual 
encounters of everyday life are easily recalled and dramabzed m 
art media This sense of heightened awareness can be observed 
m the work habits of talented individuals Their performance re- 
veals an abundant storehouse of visual images 

The talented young child tends to put a greater number of 
story elements mto his creations Gifted older children subjected 
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to informal memory dra\vmg tests reproduced a greater number 
of identifymg factors m any given situation than did those of 
average art abihty These memory drawmgs were not always 
handled realistically In many instances the distmguishmg char- 
acteristics of the remembered forms were reproduced m a design 
The talented child s unusual abihiy to collect sensory images 
and to store them for future use is usually associated with a vigor- 
ous creative imagmabon Although all children are potentially 
creative, and all will produce ongmal art work under competent 
and sympathetic direction, the quahty of creativity vanes from 
child to cluld Artistically gifted young people tend to think in 
terms of visual images and to translate their images mto ongmally 
designed arrangements 


Identifying the Child with Creative Writing Ability 

While the discussion thus far has tended to emphasize certam of 
the arts \vhich may be best developed m so-called “art” classes, 
there are talented children who show special abihties in other 
creative fields These include children who are gifted m writing, 
m music (singing, playing an instrument, or composmg) or who 
express themseh es weU with the dance or drama 
Schools have been readiest to exploit the capable young writer. 
His story has often been read or published, and he has received 
approbahon from his classmates Some schools provide classes 
for so-called creative” writing, and frequenUy national and local 
prizes are offered, 

A word of warning is probably necessary here The youngster 
nwVT;. “> *>= ^dences and 

^she ^ “ potcnhal genius when m real- 

b^Ls excellent mutator School courses and text- 

boobs aUo frequenUy put a premrum on usmg the unusual or 

meTln'h “ r T ““'q“=nce produce a kind of shorvy WT.t- 
mg winch IS most d^gcrous to the thmkmg of the young wT.ter. 
and ultnnately to hrs poss.hlo deselopment of style Wntmg 
wbeh see™ to mdreate grfu should thercfL he exam- 

me-d Uroushthdly but w.thout alWmg the youngster to thmk of 
lumseU as unusual. Extension of mtcrcsts. cxin^utaUon .f pos- 
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sible with various art inedia» wide reading, social participation, 
and generally good background should be encouraged. 

Probably any teacher finding the following poem in the weekly 
contributions of a fifteen-year-old boy would recognize unusual 
ability. Examination of the poem would indicate that the wealth 
of imagery came not from daydreaming or from vocabulary as 
such, but rather (as is true) from an unusually varied reading 
and participation in human affairs. 


Kentucky Mountain Girl 

Clear, etched profile against moming-glory-blue mist 
Hair a sweet waterfall, intangibly fluffy as sun-brightened clouds, 
YelIo\v as the inmost hearts of daisies, or as the fragrance of store- 
bought smokes, or as fish swimming near the bottom of a pond. 
Voice a smooth harp, a happy-warbling mouth organ. 

Eyes dreams of bubbling lives and unreal deaths of joyful meaning. 

So was her mother . . . twenty years ago. 

In twenty years . , . D’Artagiian killed six men . . . was wounded 
tluee times . . . rose like Alexander . . . fell like Lucifer 
. . . and rose again (a flourish) like D’Aitagnan. 

Twenty years ago . . . 

Her lover picked her mountain gooseberries 
Instead of shocking com. 

A clumsy feather in the winds of fate, 

(The Gods cause winds of fate by shouting while discussing the Mean- 
ing of It All) 

Obese and solid, heavy with the weight of hastily bom children. 

Hair the mud-yellow of the baptismal pool after the baptisms . . . 

(To cleanse the soul you have to soil the water) 

Eyes deadened with the knowledge of her life, brightened only a little 
by the certainty 
Of a dull heaven. 

An ugly thing. 

Something a lover of carnal loveliness 
Would find an ugly horror; standing beside 
The clear young girl, who may be no more pure 
And yet is beautiful {what else is needed). 

In twenty years . . . Cleopatra wrecked a nation . . . destroyed an 
army . . . entwined a couple of Caesars . . . died in a min- 
ute . . . hair a little gray . . , 
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nV. 1 h of the talented child’s creative organizational 

ability bnngs up the question of aesthetic judgment The gifted 
^linger chdd composes m an onginal fashion but the pattern of 

No reTTi? unLsaous 

AvZ t u” subordination, balance, 

evef^ awr a"*” work reveals, how: 

tahve77 t7 tfa He composes more or less m- 
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creative products with alw 

to analyae his speech, actions a sensitivity He begins 

members of his grotj, He lolikltlT” “ 

he finds them (Lpleasmo h r. * ^ creative products, and if 

work he IS doing At the sfcon*d 

bon of art judgment tests suc77l^ T.'’ apP>>“»- 

McAdory. reveal a nnci ’ i Meier Seashore and the 

mentand an understanding ^f between aesthebc judg- 

though aesthebc judgment^ *0017“?. “ “'"Posihon AI- 
enco and learning shidies do i ® product of experi- 

such judgment develops ”** clearly the way m which 

Identifying the Child with Musical Ability 

Along with the other arts the school si, la 
talent m music. Too often ^“ould recognize and foster 

been left to chance The nem I musical talent has 

and the largely unpredi^tableT^oT* "r "’“‘f' 
equipment often make early nromo. a 7 “uscular 

ably remain true even Ihough^ic^d'?,'^^™'^ P™’’" 

ing instruments than now exist I *^ore reliable measur- 

teacher and parent be obsenaiU.”'7'^'^™“ 
and encourage experimentation n„a ',"”'=’*'=‘1 opportunihes, 
music includes mucli more than ^ cxplorabon The field of 
abundant use of recordings and ^Hormance, we should make 
suitable music to develop appreciation" g°°d “d 

The obliging voungsm^ero,. 

ploitcd. Wilhngncss to entartam' and should not be cl- 

havior arc frequcntlv mistaken f™ . , mutate adult be- 

sen for talent. Tlic highly gifted child 
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should not be misled by attention and false publicity sometimes 
bestowed by radio programs on children havmg little talent As 
with writing, pamting, or sculpture, tlie best evidence of musical 
ability lies m a deep concern for, and a persistent interest m, 
music Itself 

Until recently our schools have encouraged singmg and have 
neglected other phases of music, recently opportunities to play 
instruments and to hear good music have been added to the cur- 
riculum m many schools We are begmnmg to understand that 
enjoyment of music, whetlier through hearing or producing, 
should not be limited to those who can afford to pay for special 
education And we are begmnmg to appreciate Ae significance 
of early identification of the gifted child and the necessity of 
offermg appropriate opportunity for the expression and develop- 
ment of abihty 


Need for Provision of Experiences in All the Arts 

Frequently cluldren gifted m graphic or plastic arts, in music, 
drama, or written expression, are also gifted m other areas of 
experience The high school student who does unusual work m 
painting, wnting, or sculpture may later succeed m medicine, sci- 
ence, economics, or philosophy It is clear also that whether from 
native structure, environmental stimulation, or a combmabon of 
both, some children show unusual ability and interest m various 
art fields at an early age These children may, if encouraged, 
make outstanding contributions and find great personal satisfac- 
tion m the arts Examples of great musicians who early showed 
aptitude will readily come to mind This consideration leads one 
to conclude that we should, from the early years, offer the tal- 
ented child an abundant opportunity to explore, to do intensive 
work, and to find approval for his endeavor 

Until our schools recognize that eveiy child should have oppor- 
tunity to explore, work m his chosen medium, and find approval 
for achievement, it may be that the special class or curriculum 
will prove the best we can offer children with unusual gifts There 
IS danger, however, tliat emphasis in a limited field which offers 
immediate sabsfaction may channel interests before the child has 
explored various forms of expression m art We have therefore 
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the responsibility of providing these children with varied experi- 
ences in many areas as vvell as direction in their special field. The 
gifted young wnter needs much expenence before he can wnte 
for any but a juvenile audience. So too, the actor, the pamter, or 
the sculptor needs broad and varied experiences The child with 
artisfac talent ihies not, therefore, offer a new problem to us, in- 
stead he reflects the general need of all children to search ividely, 
to test themselves with many materials, and to proceed m the use 
of mind and hand mth happmess and confidence. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS IN EDUCATING 
GIFTED CHILDREN 


If a child IS hungry, we give him 
food In a formal way, we say his need is satisfied by food, 
especially, of course, the right kmd of food. 

To determine the kinds of educational food that will satisfy 
gifted children one must seek an answer to the question What 
are the needs of the gifted? With tlie discovery of tneir needs we 
can search for and create for them the best kinds of experiences 
and activities, in other words, the best education for their maxi- 
mum development 

The first and obvious answer is that gifted children need what 
all children need — love and care and understanding, so that their 
emotions as well as their mtellects may be nurtured They need 
also the capacity to hve with others, to solve their problems and 
conflicts in constructive, positive ways They need the tools of 
learning, the skills required for living in this complicated frame- 
work that IS the world today And they need some creative drives 
to give meaning and purpose to their hves so that their existence 
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on the earth will not have been m vam These are the needs of all 
children, the gifted included Any program planned by the ad- 
mmistration must be conduave to these needs, must foster and 
assure them 

We must remember that the focus of education is upon hvmg 
children, whose development as human bemgs is our first respon- 
sibihty This requires a basic athtude to be present in every leam- 
mg situabon, m every classroom, every day — the recogmhon that 
every child is always an mdividual, and at the same time a mem 
her of a group We do not develop as mdividuals at one moment, 
and as members of society at another, any more thnn our bodies 
function at one moment, our rmnds at another This concept of 
the unitary nature of experience and, therefore, of leammg is a 
major contribubon of modem biology and psychology to our 
knowledge It must be accepted and mcorporated mto our pro- 
grams when administrators create designs for education which 
will satisfy the needs of all children and especially those who are 
gifted. 


Any program, then, just as any classroom, must make provision 
for group parbcipahon and, at the same time, tahe mto account 
mdivadual differences This is a big order, but its magmhide must 
nut deter us from trymg to provide for maximum mdividual 
groiv* m group situations It is of course insuffiaent for a pupil 
merely to be a physical member of a group He must take part m 
planning, exchanging ideas, sharmg expencnccs. givmg and tak- 
mg-m other words, he must grow m the abihty to become a 
member of the world society which is emergmg In such a frame- 
work mdinduals can learn to contribute to the highest level of 
theur eapaeily, tfe gifud more abundantly out of toeir more fa- 
vor^ hentage ^us it is reaUy out of the reeogniUon and ac- 

“ "=11 =5 members of a 
grmp that the search for satisfying the needs of the gifted begins 
important admmistoiuve problems appear \Vhat 

can provide for tlic needs of nil »iv n 
the gdted? And what km^Tp:' 

aU - the limited, the average. " 

In present classroom pmetsec the tendency u to set the teaeJi- 
fag lech 1 ques to SaUfy Ule averava 1 I , 

hm-ted and the gifte-d. This u esom^n ** ' I’olh ll'° 

O le-o. lull u especially true in the high schools 
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of our country'. With the increase in enrollment, the curriculum 
has been steadily adjusted to meet the needs of average American 
youth. The result is a leveling down of standards 

In classrooms or school systems which appeal to the average 
child, tlie gifted mark time or get into mischief and dilEcuIty from 
sheer boredom. 

"Read that story over again, Johnny. You could not have under- 
stood It if you read it so fast," is the too frequent remark to the 
gifted child Perhaps tlie teacher does not know that Johnny is at 
least a year above his grade m reading ability. Johnny, who has 
absorbed all there is m the story, citlicr rebels or engages in un- 
approved behavior- Sucli a situabon results m a serious waste of 
talent. The discovery and development of gifted children is a 
major responsibility of all who are concerned with America s fu- 
ture leadership. 


Administrative Devices 

Since other chapters are devoted to the problems of discovery 
and identification of gifted cluldren, tins discussion will be limited 
to instnicUoual procedures aud adirunistrative problems. 

Acceleration 

One of the most common ways to deal with the gifted child is 
to advance him rapidly from grade to grade Skipping imphes that 
the child skips over the work of one grade and is moved into an- 
other one without havmg completed certain work Acceleration 
means the movmg of a child from one level of instruction to an- 
other, but only after he has mastered the work of the level from 
which he is movmg Acceleration is possible only when the class- 
room mstruction is sufficiently differentiated to permit one child 
to proceed ahead of the group Judging from some of the argu- 
ments presented against acceleration, it would appear tliat many 
of the writers have m mind the process of skippmg when they 
refer to acceleration 

Much controversy has gone on about the advantages and dis- 
advantages of acceleration. This has to do chiefly with the recog- 
nition of the social and emotional, as well as the mtellectual val- 
ues m the child’s development. Terman’s opinion is as follows. 
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Tf the gifted child’s intellectual welfare were the sole criterion, 
then promotion ought to be based primarily on mental age, smce 
it IS the factor that chiefly determines the mtellectual difficulty 
of the school tasks one is able to master . . . The question is, 
how much nsk of maladjustment one can afford to take m order 
to keep the gifted child at school tasks difficult enough to com- 
mand his attention and respect The data here reviewed mdicate 
that the nsk of maladjustment is less than is commonly be- 
heved-”^ His conclusion is that “No universal law can be laid 
down govemmg the amount of accelerabon desirable Some gifted 
children are less mjured by accelerabon of three or four years 
t h?tn othe« by one or two years . . It is our opimon that chil- 

dren of a 135 IQ or higher should be promoted sufficiently to per- 
mit college entrance by the age of seventeen at the latest, and 
that a majority m a group would be better off to enter college at 
sixteen"* Further studies made by Witty, Pressey, Keys, Hol- 
hngworth, and others seem to support the posibon t^en by 
Tcrman 

These convicboos are not shared by school administrators, 
however. In a survey made by the Research Division of the Na- 
bonal Educabon Associabon * only 13 per cent of the jumor and 
semor hi^ school principals believed that pupils of supenor abil- 
ity should complete the school curriculum in less bme the 
average. It is not clear on what basis this overwhelming decision 
against acceleration is based. Perhaps it is the picture of the bril- 
liant but unhappy sixteen-^ car-old at college, who is regarded as 
“queer" by his classmates 

The pracbcc of accelerabon raises questions which require 
more extensive research before further conclusions can be drawn 
\t which level shall a child be accelerated’ It is the thought of 
some admmiitrators that with early identification of the gifted 
(at the ages of four and five) they can be permitted to complete 
ju one vear, perhaps before the age of sa, both the kindergarten 
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and first grade The argument given for this practice is that they 
will immediately be challenged by their first school experi- 
ences and thus avoid the danger of boredom and careless habits 
of work 

It might be argued, however, tliat unless there is a number 
large enougli to form a ^vhole group of such children, the few 
who are advanced will be out of place Young five-year olds in a 
first grade will certamly find the older and physically stronger 
boys and girls overpowering, in spite of the five-year olds being 
more intellectually advanced than the others Perhaps in the mid- 
dle elementary grades the age differences will not seem so sharp 
as at the earlier levels, and here acceleration may not create such 
problems of difference in outlook and behavior in the group, but 
the adolescent years agam present problems brought about by 
the onset of physical and emobonal change If preadolescents, 
no matter how mtelligent, associate continuously with older boys 
and girls, they usually experience frustration or unhappmess One 
such boy remarked, 1 don’t know why I was invited to that party 
They know I don’t like girls ” This boy, like many others, dis- 
played a typical reaction to members of the opposite sex 

'This illustration makes clear one of the hmitations of accelera- 
tion when used with gifted children Acceleration, which is quan- 
titative in character, leads to problems of emotional and social 
adjustment. This disadvantage has caused many educators to seek 
other ways to meet the needs of gifted pupils 

Segregation 

Some large school systems segregate gifted children Special 
classes have been created for them, apart from the regular groups 
In these classes may be found pupils of high IQ’s or of similar 
achievement in subject or grades, each group is fairly homoge- 
neous according to a chosen criterion 

The results of studies of segregation are not consistent In one 
experiment with sixteen boys and girls, it was found that their 
scores on achievement tests were only slightly higher than those 
of a control group By more subjective standards, however, they 
were found to be ‘higher” in mitiative, self assurance, tenacity, 
and other traits involving emotional and soual growth. Other 
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studies hate >ielded somewhat different findmgs Speciahsts m 
psychology, however, seem to favor classes for the gifted in the 
elementary school and mildly support the practice in the junior 
high school 

Suffiaent data are not available to warrant an unqualified en- 
dorsement of segregation, since the pracface is of fairly recent 
ongm and experimental data are mcondusive- Do special classes 
produce pupils who are conceited^ Does the gifted pupil over- 
work in the special class? Does he become socially maladjusted 
or madequate as a result of failure to mmgle satisfactorily svith 
his peers? 

Segregation thus presents special problems for experimentation 
and stud) The most significant is that of the program itself, for 
if some pupils are separated from others, there arises the task of 
creatmg a special curriculum for them. With their supenor en- 
dowment, whether it be m mtcUigence revealed by unusual vo- 
cabulary, m high abstract or analytical ability, m imagination, 
social awareness, special talent, manual dextenty, or m all of 
these quahties, such children must be provided w'lth a program 
that is stunulatmg and challenging so that the whole self of each 
child can be developed eaery step of the way This recogmtioa 
of the need for a cumculum broadened to include all ph^es of 
a child s growth has led to efforts to extend the school program 
bc)oud its present limited scope. 

Enrichmcnf 

The concept of ennehment anscs from the fact that the usual 
educational fare is not satisfying, perhaps too meager for inquir- 
ing minds with msatuble cunosit) and hvcl) interest m living 
and learning It is, perhaps, out of the demands of the gifted 
tlicmseUes for more and better cducabon that awareness of their 
needs has dc% eloped. \V’hen there is rcadmess to learn at a greater 
speed and at a higher level, the teacher and administrator must 
search for new content and new activity. More of the js cot 
tla? answ tr to the problem of cunchinent. 

In cue itud) fiftcc.i gifted bojs and guk were mvitcd to 
tlK.z mtennu. all of tlitm expressed the desire to study science. 
Molt c £ tlu...! wuhtd for more time for unscheduled activity m 
oidtr tii,*t tilt.) miglit engage la “research.* They wanted more 
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field trips, too. In short, they were expressing their own needs for 
enrichment. 

With such pressure often coming from the pupils themselves, 
the curriculum of some schools is being modified in various ways 
— by the addition of subject matter, by adjustments in time sched- 
ules, by assignment of special teachers, and by other changes de- 
signed to enricli tlie program for children of promise. 


Teaching Procedures 

Among the suggestions oiFcrcd is a cliange in approach, a shift to 
less formal and traditional methods within the classroom. In some 
scliools administrator and staff plan, in tlie lower grades, a pro- 
gram which provides varied reading materials for these children. 
Sometimes one finds a tendency to encourage the readmg of such 
children to a point where the content demands understanding 
beyond their experience. This procedure leads some gifted chil- 
dren to spend time on reading to the exclusion of the “raw mate- 
rials of living.” Failure to partidpate in the many affairs of 
childhood may prevent these pupils from achieving wholesome 
development. In arithmeti<^ also, concepts and processes should 
be developed out of the activities of the group, and the same is 
true of spelling and of creative writing. These activities keep chil- 
dren at their experiential levels, yielding a richness at each stage 
of growth. 

On the other hand, care must be taken that repetition does not 
deteriorate into routine assignments which require httle effort 
Nothing has less appeal to the gifted child and is more wasteful 
than the assignment of five extra problems or ten additional spell- 
mg words. He understands the processes and does not need such 
repetition. 

Caution must be exercised m the kind and amount of addi- 
tional work assigned to the gifted. Teachers often allocate to them 
the menial tasks — running errands and distributing matenals — 
smee the gifted complete their work sooner than other members 
of the class. The following question should be asked m assignmg 
tasks to gifted pupils. Are the activities designed to develop the 
powers of the gifted or are they wasteful of time and energy? 

If there is a special assignment it must be an activity’ which 
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appeals to students’ imagination and insist, for these are often 
the gifts which should be nurtured and developed \ high degree 
of imaginative work and logical thmlang can be expected of these 
children. 

Contracts 

In some schools the materials of study are organized mto “con- 
tracts’’ which pupils can fulfill at thevr own rate for a certain pe- 
nod- They meet for group participation when a certam amount 
has been “covered.” Such a plan is regarded as effective in devel- 
opmg good study habits There are vanous types of contracts, 
conned chiefly to the slolls subjects — anlhmetic, spelhng, and 
composition — but often mcludmg history, geography, and the 
other social studies la these the bme limit is set so that “workmg 
ahead,” the bane of the teacher, is precluded, but the amount of 
subject matter is definitely expanded. 

Those who sponsor the contract plan beheve that boys and girls 
take pndc m such work. The pupils keep accurate records and 
stnve for improvement The contracts become also enrichment 
meda through which factual data of the content subjects can ho 
mastered. 

As in the programs of acceleration and segregation, that of 
emichmcnt presents utuque problems Contracts must be contmu- 
ally revised to fit changing content and the changing needs of dif- 
ferent groups The actual ^-ping, mimeographing, and other de- 
tails of preparing the materials is cxpeasiv e and time-consuming 
perhaps, m some instances, out of proportion to the values to be 
achieved. The correction of each contract and the help needed 
for individualized aid to pupils raises questions of efficiency of 
procedure, of time, and again, of the size of the class and the 
number of persons involved with each group 

Perhaps most important of all is the motivation of each stu- 
dent s endeavor to cany out his own purposes and achiev e w orth^ 
outcomes, he will not do so through contract assignments, pre- 
pared and assigned by adults. If he simply fulfills contracts, his 
attitude maj be I have finished my geography contract” instead 
of I iiavc a map to sho*.” To be really effective, the purpose of 
Ic-nung should be in the mind of the learner as well as in that 
of the tcaciicr. 
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Units of Work 

In still other schools the administrator and his staff select cen- 
ters of interest, called units of work, winch become tlie focus for 
llie school program In tliese plans a wide variety of activities are 
included Among them are trips to points of interest, research and 
study m the library, eviierimcnts m science, painbng and draw- 
ing, dancing and singing — all centered around a theme As one 
administrator has said "rhese are the ideal media for teaching 
tile democratic processes, of sharing, of working and hving to- 
gether in harmony through an ever increasing awareness of and 
growth m appreciating how individual differences may be utilized 
and can contribute to the good of tlie organic whole 

“These hours of cooperative work on the years unit afford the 
teacher exceptional opportunities to explore the talents, hobbies, 
and interests of the individuals in the group Here latent poten- 
tialities, gifts wholly unsuspected, suddenly reveal Uiemselves to 
the discerning teacher and give her a unique chance for guiding 
the cluld and his parents to a wise development of talents for 
satisfactions m the child’s own life and for the good of society 

“These are the times, also, when inhibitions are least evident 
and personality traits, desirable and otherwise, come to the fore 
Again, the sensitive teacher observes such reveaUng character- 
istics and confers ^vith both child and parents to insure develop- 
ment of growth and behavior patterns consonant with potenhali- 
bes and consistent with democrabc livmg of the highest order 
When units of work have so much educational worth, the adjust- 
ment to make these an integral part of the curriculum is a must’ 
And having made the adjustments, the administrator can hope 
that his vision of conserving those who, because of their gifts, can 
serve their country best, will become a reahty ' 

The unit of-work approach cannot be successful however, un- 
less teachers are skillful and resourceful, for it requires a compe- 
tence which the teacher who first assigns pages or chapters and 
then checks in a queshon and answer recitation, does not recog- 
nize or possess The unit-of work approach requires creabve and 
ongmal endeavor, moreover, it fads if tlie teacher does not seek 
to provide common experiences ~ and at the same tune, to offer 
challeugmg mdividual endeavor 
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The Teacher Ihe Crux of the Problem 

In carrying out any of these programs, the administrator must 
rely upon the classroom teacher Moreover, the value of any ad- 
mrnistrative device depends upon the day by day experiences 
with the pupils m the classroom Inspiration may come from ad- 
mmistrators m stimulating teachers to ennch children’s experi- 
ences Help can also be provided by administrators in establishmg 
sizes of classes commensurate with mdividual as well as group at- 
tention, m obtammg adequate resources and materials of instnic 
bon, m ehmmatmg fears created by false mcentives, and m serv- 
ing as a buffer between the public and the teachers when highly 
controversial issues arise Encouragement and understandmg can 
mspue teachers to exert their best efforts, but m most schools 
the ultimate success of educational endeavor depends upon the 
teacher 

Teachers of gifted children should display unusual sensitivity 
in recognizing the potentialities of such pupils, they should mam- 
tain a balance between individual and group work in the class- 
room, they should help pupils solve problems and resolve con- 
flicts, tlicy should aid pupils in mastering the knowledge needed 
for understanding themselves and the world, and they should 
display a sincere interest which will inspire confidence 
It IS to be hoped that more of our highly endowed youth nviJI 
enter the profession of teaching Tlicn education will become to 
a greater extent a challenge to the gifted children and youth of 
Our country To awaken such an interest m the career of teachmg 
IS indeed a clullengc to every administrator 
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THE EDUCATION OF GtFTED CHtLDREN AND YOUTH- 
SUMMARY AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


In recent years educators have 
stressed the significance of the developmental approach in educa- 
tion Education is looked upon as a process which seeks the maxi* 
mum development of every boy and girl according to bis unique 
nature and his needs This concept is m harmony with the demo- 
cratic ideal, since, in a true democracy, each citizen contributes to 
the common welfare to the extent of his ability To enable every 
person to make his greatest contribution, smtable educational op- 
portunities should be provided 

Educators are awakening to the fact that gifted children m our 
schools have too often been neglected These children have sel- 
dom been adequately challenged to develop their superior abih- 
ties Although special funds have been appropriated for the edu- 
cation of the mentally and physically handicapped pupil, little or 
no special provision has been made for the gifted As a result; 
children of supenor mental ability are often Teft to develop their 
own skills m their own way and in terms of personal initia- 
tive alone ’ ^ In spite of this situation, some gifted pupils are 
able to make progress m desirable ways Others, however, as 

^ Cathenne C Miles Gifted Children Manual of Child Psychologi/, edited by 
Leonard Canmchael (New York John Wiley and Sons, Inc , 1946), p 931 
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Tennan reports, “are more or less exhausted by the struggle 
and fall by the way”* 


Neglect of the Gifted 

In some classes, teachers are offering unusual opportunities for 
the gifted pupil However, the surveys presented m Chapter Nme 
show that scarcely a beginning has been made m canng for the 
gifted There are, of course, many reasons for the neglect of the 
most able pupils Among these reasons is the indifference of too 
large a number of administrators and teachers to the problem 
presented by gifted pupils Although a small number of admin- 
istrators and some teachers recognize the desirability of devising 
curricula sufficiently comprehensive to challenge these pupils, 
many others fail to understand and appreciate the role of gifted 
persons in social welfare Yet it is generally recognized that the 
preservation and advancement of civilizabon depends to a large 
extent upon contnbutions made by gifted individuals ’ Several 
studies ated m this book show that there is a regrettable waste 
of gifted persons in many pliascs of Amencan life 

Gifted pupils, m order to develop accordmg to their poten- 
bahbes, require continuous stimulation and adequate opportu- 
nity Sucli conditions are rarely found m our schools It is esti- 
mated that in many states not more than 50 per cent of the total 
number of gifted pupils who graduate from high school go on to 
college Moreover, probably a third or more of gifted young 
people leave school with an inadequate amount of education to 
qualify them for the best use of their abihtics 

We need, in tlie United States, men and women of supenor 
ability as leaders m busmess, education, journalism, labor, scien- 
tific research, and government Not only do the gifted require 
appropriate educational opportunities, but they need also guid- 
ance and encouragement in order to enter challenging and ac- 
ceptable occupations Studies of gifted jouth reveal that large 
numbers of tlicm enter occupaUons that do not require superior 
mttlligcnct It should be recognized that supenor ability alone 


» lUd. 

* Conim.w^ of the Natio-ul EUucatioa AssodaUoa of tl»e 

t'ffx , Auocutioa of ScIkwI Adnlnutraton, Educ*Jum of 

tha DC Educalicn \Moci*uoa, 1530), p. 31 
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IS insufficient to qnalify individuals for outstanding accomplish- 
ment or leadership Trammg is required m accord witli the re 
sponsibihties of various types of endeavor In addition, the gifted 
should have training m the development of desnahle character 
traits and in the appreciation of social responsihihty Leadership 
hy properly prepared gifted persons is necessary to enable the 
United States to grow m stature and mfluence as a world power 
The studies presented m this book show that we are wastmg 
the abdity and talent of countless youth To remedy this situation, 
we need not only the constructive endeavor of school people, but 
also the cooperabon of informed citizens generally m a concerted 
effort to conserve abihty and talent As stated by the Educabonal 
Policies Commission 

To cone adequately with the problem of talent waste m Amen“" 
today W1 reVe achoo by nearly every organized group, mshtubon 
and Ltodud m American life But the schools and coUeges must play 

resources ^ 

A democracy cannot afford to neglect and waste its gifted youth 

Early Identification and Guidance of the Gifted 

Research workers generally agree that plans should be made to 

the at sometaacs pchmts thorn. 

zrrrxL — h«. 

z,",h"-"i « ■“ 

* lbtd.f p 31 
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justment The frequency of such disorders appears to be even 
greater among children of the highest intellect — above IQ 180 

The gifted individual tends, because of his outstanding capaci 
bes, wdc range of interests and acbvibes — to meet his envuonment 
at more points and with greater sensibvity than normal children This 
gives nse to a number of conflicts, some of which are not normally 
resolved * 

When basic human needs are not fulfilled, children often resort 
to undesirable methods of obtaining gratification The maladjust- 
ments of gifted cluldicn, hke those of other children, arise from 
the lack of fulfillment of needs Strang presents m her chapter 
on mental health m this book a number of examples of gifted 
children who, failing to find such satisfactions, turn to undesir- 
able forms of behavior Others become emobonally maladjusted, 
ineffectual, or unhappy Under these circumstances, gifted chil- 
dren usually fad to develop or express their abihbes and fulfill 
their promise Such outcomes are especially unfortunate because 
undeveloped talent is a groat social waste and because misdi- 
rected effort of gifted individuals may prove socially menacing or 
disastrous 

There IS a great need for mote effective counsel and guidance 
of gifted children and youth. Some gifted pupils flounder aim- 
lessly because they have never been challenged Otliers languish 
m idleness because they have never been given an opportumty 
to appreciate the social usefulness of their talents and Uicir own 
responsibility for dcvelopmg their ability A program of early 
identificaboii of tlic gifted, followed by skillful counseling and 
gmdaocc, is needed if we arc to conserve ability and talent 
It IS important, too, for parents and teachers to recognize that 
a child may be considered gifted in art, music, and other creative 
pursuits as well as in abstract or verbal intelligence Pcrliaps it 
would be well to enlarge our concept of giftedncss to include all 
children whose performance in worthwhile tvpes of endeavor is 
consisteutlj remarkable. Encouragemeut and guidance should be 
given to sueh ebildre'n by parents ami teaclicrs m order that these 
childieii may realize their nromw 
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Importance of Home Background and Parent Education 

The importance of favorable home condibons m fostering growth 
IS indicated by several studies of the gifted In one investigation, 
an interesting companson was made of the most successful with 
the least successful of 600 gifted youth * Three judges rated their 
success m terms of the extent to which native endowment had 
been employed. The authors conclude: 

The successful group had generally the more satisfactory family back- 
ground in terms of occupational status, mamage permanence, parental 
educabon, equabty of the home, home instrucbon, and mental stock as 
indicated by higher sibling IQ and by fewer cases of abnormality in 
the relabves . . . Parents and teachers had been able to discern in 
the successful gifted at a fairly young age shghtly more favorable mtel- 
lectual, social, moral, emobonal, and especially volitional traits The 
successful or A group was slightly more accelerated m school . . 

Expression and growth are blocked in some gifted children by 
strong emobon or by msecurity traceable to deprivations at home 
There are many children whose abilities m art, music, or writing, 
though rare and distinctive, are undeveloped because of unfavor- 
able home conditions Gifted children, like all others, need secu- 
rity, affection, and encouragement at home in order to develop 
sturdily. Kecognition of abihty and praise extended by sympa- 
thetic parents often prove strong incentives for the expression and 
development of gifts 

One of the greatest needs of some parents is an understanding 
of the social and emotional growth of gifted children Frequently, 
the social development of the gifted child does not keep pace 
with his rapid mental growth For example, a gifted child of five 
may display the mental ability of an eight- or nine-year-old child 
Physically he may be somewhat superior to other five-year-old 
children, but he may be by no means so well developed as chil- 
dren two or three years older. His social development, too, may 
be somewhat accelerated, but not in proportion to his mental 
growth This condition accounts in some cases for the bright 
child’s understanding of sudi words as cooperation and loyalty 

® Lewis M Tennan and Melita H Oden, ‘Correlates of Adult Acluevcment m the 
California Gifted Group,” Thirty-Nmth Yearbook of the Nabonal Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I, Intelligence Its Nature and Nurture (Bloomington, Zlb 
nois. jpubhc School Pubhd^g Company, 1940), pp 74-S9 
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and his inconsistent behavior with regard to these traits Parents 
should anticipate the gifted child s need for varied experiences 
that will enable him to translate his knowledge mto action Pa- 
tient guidance and wise counsel should be pracfaced by the par- 
ent m fostering social understanding and personal adjustment in 
gifted children 

Another need of the parent involves a dear understanding of 
the meaning of the results of intelligence tests Parents sometimes 
attach too much significance to test results It is unwise to regard 
a high IQ as proof of genius Gemus is a product of many factors, 
some of them — emobonal development, drive, temperament, and 
talent — are difficult to measure It is unwise, however, to disre- 
gard the results of tests and to discount their value m the identi- 
fication of the gifted child. 

What the intelhgence test can do is to enable us to recognize, 
\ cry early m the child s life, abilities that lead to valuable con- 
tributions to society Before reaching a more general condusion 
about any gifted child, we must study his IQ in rclabon to data 
concemmg his physical, mental, emobonal, and social develop- 
ment So used, the test result is of great value No more should 
be expected of it 


Conserving Abilities and Gifts in the Elementary School 

Wc have seen that failure to recognize the gifted child is a re- 
sult of a number of forces Among these factors is the tradibonal 
albtudc — which has been to regard the gifted child as peculiar, 
eccentric, or queer The results of such thinking are far reaching 
Bright and talented chJdrcn are someUmes shunned, occasionally 
they are looked upon with jealousy, or even hosbhty In school, 
some gifted children, responsive to the atbtudcs of others, hesitate 
to rev eal tlicir abiliUcs 

It IS to be hoped tliat a renewed interest m the bnght and the 
gifted will attend a widespread disscminabon of the facts con- 
cerning children of vcij high IQs whose growth and develop- 
ment have been studied over a period of twent) five years The 
facts about tlic cducabonal progress and needs of the gifted child 
diould he widely known It has been tound tliat the general edu- 
cational gro vtli of the gif*ed child progresses at sucli a rapid rate 
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tliat in the upper elementary sclrool he has knowledges which 
suqiass those of children classified hvo or three grades above 
him. Almost evcq^ study sliows tliat gifted children are offered 
little that is mentally or educationally provocative by the subject 
matter of their grades. 

The studies and surveys presented in this book make it clear 
that the q^pical elementary school provides a too meager and too 
restricted curriculum for tlie gifted. In many schools, the abilities 
of gifted children are unrecognized; and in others, they are un- 
challenged or neglected. 

Most educators stress the desirability of offering such pupils 
broad and diversified educational opportunities. Some recom- 
mend widespread adoption of acceleration. Grade-skipping should 
be looked upon only as a temporary expedient and partial solu- 
tion to the problem of caring for the gifted. However, a moderate 
amount of acceleration, as shown in several chapters of this 
book, is not usually attended by undesirable effects upon the 
pupil. 

Enrichment, too, is indispensable in the education of the gifted. 
Yet in three decades surprisingly few enrichment programs have 
been developed in our schools. At the present time there is a re- 
newed interest in the formation of special classes and schools in 
which enrichment of experience is planned for gifted pupils. 

Several studies presented in this book suggest that special 
classes for the gifted provide opportunities that are associated 
with salutary development. Since the educational outcomes of 
such classes have not been fully evaluated, it is impossible to pass 
final judgment upon the wisdom of this type of segregation. At 
bes^ such provisions could probably care for oiJy a small pro- 
portion of the nation’s gifted childr^. 

The manner of providing enrichment of education for gifted 
children \vill perhaps become a local responsibility in every 
school system. In large cities, it may be feasible and desirable to 
group the gifted for instruction; in smaller communities the gifted 
child may be given an enriched program in regular classrooms 
supplemented by individual instruction and guidance. Close 
cooperation with the home should help to assure the roost 
wholesome growth of the gifted child throughout the elemen- 
tary school. 
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The Gifted Pupil in the Secondary School and College 

Studies show that the neglect of the gifted pupil m the secondary 
school IS even greater than m the elementary school Although 
gifted pupils do, as a group, make satisfactory marks m high 
school, some “languish m idleness” throughout the four years and 
fail to develop the ambibon or work habits essenhal for profitable 
college careers That many gifted students are not challenged ade- 
quately by theu- college courses, too, is suggested by studies of 
the educational status of the gifted youth m college L M Ter- 
man reports that the overlapping of educational attainment, ob- 
jectively measured, is so great that in certain colleges about 20 
per cent of the gifted Sophomores and 15 per cent of the gifted 
Freshmen reach or exceed the median scores of Semors Reason- 
ably, be proposes that we “quit accredibng college courses and 
credit instead the individual student ” ’ 

The need for more adequate stimulation and guidance of the 
gifted throughout college and in graduate schools is suggested 
by some recent studies by C Gilbert Wrenn This investigator 
reports a follow-up of the top 16 per cent of a group of 1938 Mm- 
nesota high school graduates • Nine years after high school gradu- 
ation, “only 45 per cent (of tins top group) had received bac- 
calaureate degrees, and 8 per cent had earned advanced degrees 
In approximate figures, only 4 per cent of the high school gradu- 
ates with IQ s of 12o and abo\c bad earned advanced degrees ” ® 
educators are convinced that more effective counseling and guid- 
ance of gifted students in college would motivate larger numbers 
to continue ad\anccd study in fields for which their abilities so 
admirably qualify them. 

Not only is there a concern on the part of educators for identi- 
fying the gifted and encouraging them m larger numbers to pre- 
pare for positions of leadership m science, cducabon, and other 
fields wherein training beyond the baccalaureate degree is essen- 
tial, but tliLic is also an increased awareness that many gifted pu- 
pils need financial aid to carry on advanced work m scliool It has 
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been pointed out that half of the estimated number of gifted high 
school graduates m many states fail to go to college Moreover^ a 
considerable number of gifted pupils drop out of college 
Increasingly, educators are recognizing the close relationship 
between the amount of education a pupil receives and the eco- 
nomic status of the pupil’s parents The authors of the booklet 
“Who Shall Be Educated? ‘ show tlie significance of economic fac- 
tors m determining whether a pupil goes to college They quote 
one investigation of tlie post-high school careers of 1023 gradu- 
ates of the Milwaukee schools Two years after graduation all 
pupils whose IQ’s had been 117 or higher were identified Nmety- 
four per cent of the students whose fathers earned $5000 or more 
per year were in college, 73 per cent of the pupils from homes 
where incomes exceeded $3000 yearly went on to college, while 
only 44 per cent of the students whose fathers earned $2000 or 
over were enrolled in college It is clear from such studies that 
subsidies, scholarslups, and fellowships are needed by many 
gifted high school and college students to continue their educa- 
tion Encouragement and guidance are also needed by students 
m college in order that they may develop fully 


Concluding Statement 

Educators at all levels of mstruebon must divest themselves of 
the behef that gifted students can get along by themselves and 
that it IS undemocratic to give them special education suited to 
their particular needs And we must also dispel the fear some- 
times expressed that the gifted may become selfish through too 
much consideration, for ‘ it is precisely this group of individuals 
of great ability who, m the long run and as a group, will be the 
least selfish, the least likely to monopolize the good thmgs m this 
world, and by their mventions and discoveries, by their creative 
work m the arts, by thexr contributions to government and social 
reform, by their activities m all fields, will m the future help hu- 
manity m its groping struggle upward toward a better civiliza- 
tion ” 

10 W Lloyd Warner, Robert J Havighuist, and Marbn B Loob WAo Shall Be -Edo- 
cated? The Challenge of Unequal OpporiuniUj (New York Harper and Brothers, 
1944) Quoted by Wrenn (8) t, 

Rudolph Pintoer, “Superior Ability, Teachers College Record, Vol XLII (Febru- 
ary, 1941), p 419 
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It appears that one way of advancing soaal welfare is to pro- 
vide educational opportunities for all gifted pupils in accordance 
with their abihty and promise Such a program would necessitate 
early identification of gifted children and contmuous study and 
guidance of them throughout their home and school careers For 
some of them, it would require the provision of scholarships m 
order that they might complete high school or college. For others, 
it would necessitate subsequent guidance and aid so that they 
might in larger numbers acquue speaali2ed trammg and gradu- 
ate degrees — thus receiving the special preparation needed for 
outstondmg accomplishment m science and other areas so impor- 
tant to the advancement and welfare of modem society. It is to 
be hoped that the future will bring a general dissemmabon of in- 
formabon concemmg the nature and the needs of the gifted and 
a wdcspread effort to offer them the opportunibes in the home, 
the school, and tlie c-ommunity that will result in the conservabon 
of our nabon’s greatest resource— gifted and talented children. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON GIFTED CHILDREN 


Since thi5 is the first volume pub- 
lished by tlie American Association for Gifted Children, it seems 
appropriate that the bibliography should constitute a comprehen- 
sive source list of references on the gifted This bibliography, 
therefore, includes both materials recently pubhshed and earlier 
publications Books and periodical arbcles presenting vanous 
points of view and varying practices are included For purposes 
of organization, the bibliography is classified under six headings 
Although the entries m the respective areas are not mutually ex- 
clusive, the classification can be used as a general guide for locat- 
ing material m a particular field The student wishmg to make an 
exhaustive study of any of the areas, however, should scrufimze 
also the entries mcluded under other headmgs for reference to his 
subject of mterest 


General or Over-all Considerations 
Adams, Fay, and Bboivn, Walker Teaching the Bright Pupil New 
York, Henry Holt & Co , 1930 249 p 

A manual of practical suggestions for adjusting the work of the sec- 
ondary school to the interests and needs of bright pupils Includes in its 
classification of "bught pupils** the upper 20 per cent of the school 
population, ivith intelhgence quotients of 110 or above Considers ad 
ministrative problems and teaching methods Gives concrete sugges- 
tions for enrichment in each of the fields of subject matter taught m 
jumor and semor high school Bibhography 
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Bentley, John Edward Superior Children. New York, W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1937. 331 p 

A comprehensive treatise on the physiological, psychological, and 
social de\elopment of gifted children Treats of objectives m their edu- 
cation, methods followed, and desirable progress Appendices give ex- 
amples of ennched teaching umts Bibhography. 

“The Bnght Child’* Understanding the Child, 2 1-21, June 1932. 

The enbre issue of the magazine is given to the consideration of the 
bnght child Articles presented include the followmg What Is the 
Bnght Child? The Bnght Child as a School Problem, Guidance of 
the Bnght Child m the Grades, Educational Guidance of the Bnght 
Child m the High School, Tcachmg the Bnght Child, 

Buns, R. Freeman “Educabon of the Gifted at the College Level.” 

Teachers College Record, 43 35—18, October 1941. 

Summarizes and evaluates the proceedings of the Conference on 
Education for the Ciftcd held m December 1940 at Teachers College, 
Columbu Um\crsity, m honor of Professor Leta S Holhngworth. Ihe 
discussions are presented under the topics Gifted for What? Shall the 
Gifted Be Segregated^ What Kmd of Cumculum for the Gifted? How 
Finance Education for the Gifted? 

Carroll, Herbert A. “Intellectually Gifted Children, Their Character- 
isbcs and Problems.” Teachers College Record, 42 212-27, December 
1940. 

Designates as “intellectually gifted children” those who appear once 
in a hundred times, setting the cntical point at the 99th pcrcenhlc with 
respect to abstract intelligence. Among the topics discussed arc iden- 
tification, constancy of mental status, capacity \crsus achievement, 
heredity and environment, pb>sical equipment, health, social adjust- 
ments, and educational problems Bervaews the findings to date in 
directions and points out desirable cumculum principles. 

Covson, WiiiiAM L. “The Educabon of Gifted and Talented Children.” 
Phi Delta Koppan, 23.72-76, October 1940 

Bevatws the major studies of gifted children, pomts out their prob- 
lems m an ordinary sclioot situation, and outhces a plan of education 
for gifted ciuldrcn m operation m Allentown, Pcnns>lvam3. Holds that 
philoscph>, research, and practice must go liand in hand m order to 
acliicv e satisf>mg results. 

Eads, L-sUra K., and Biusrow, Wiuxot H. The Education of Superior 
Chddreru New York, Board of Education of the City of New York, 
Bureau of Iltfcrcncc, Research and Stabstics, Division of Cumculum 
Research, 1945 39 p (Cumculum Division Bulletin No. 3) 
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Prepared m the form of questions and answers, wth appropnate ref- 
erence material, to consider the identification of superior children, 
their characteristics, and their educationil needs. Based upon research 
carried on in New York City and elsewhere 

“Educahon for the Gifted” Teachers College Record, 42.375-460, Febru- 
ary 1941. 

Presents some of the addresses delivered, and issues and problems 
raised at the Conference on Education for the Gifted held under the 
auspices of Teachers College, Columbia University, December 13 and 
14, 19 10, in honor of Leta S Holhngworlh Titles of articles The Im- 
portance of Social Capillanly, The Place of the Gifted m Industry and 
Busmess, The Place of the Gifted m Modem Life from the Viewpomt 
of Labor, Education's Role in Developmg Leadership, Problems in 
Identification, Descnption, and Development of the Gifted, Superior 
Ability, Gifted Children in Small Cities, Administrative Problems in 
the Education of the Gifted, Some Issues and Problems Raised in the 
Seminars 

“The Education of Gifted Children m Secondary Schools ” Journal of Ed- 
ucational Sociology, 13 65-128, October 1939 

The entue issue is given to the consideration of problems and pro- 
grams for gifted high scliool students Includes Educating the Elite 
in Europe, Educational Suggestions from Follow up Studies of Intel- 
lectually Gifted Children, Problems of Relationship between Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools, Education for Gifted Pupils m Secondary 
Schools of Los Angeles, Educating the Supenor Student m the High 
Schools of New York City, Report of Evaluating Committee on the 
Education of Gifted Children m Secondary Schools Authors include 
Terman, HoIImgworth, Arthur Gould, Hymen Alpern, and Walter 
Kotschnig Edited by Harvey W Zorbaugh 

“The Gifted Child" Understanding the Child, 17 33-84, April 1948 

The entire issue of the magazine is devoted to problems of under- 
standmg the gifted child and was prepared in collaboration iwth the 
American Association for Gifted Children Contains articles on re- 
search, special problems, clmical studies, and other topics Bibliog- 
raphy. 

“Gifted and Talented Children ” Journal of Educational Sociology, 10. 
65-108, October 1936 

Entire number devoted to subject, fricludes “Gifted Child in Art,” 
Florence Cane, Gifted Child in Music," Hazel M Stanton, Terman 
Classes m Public School 500," Leta S HoIImgworth, ' Clmical Prob- 
lems of Bright Children," Florence Mateer, ‘ Salvagmg Our Gifted 
Children,” Harvey W. Zorbaugh and Rhea K. Boardman, “Social 
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Psychiatry and Physical Disability " Leon RezmkofE and Lilhan Glass. 
Edited by Harvey W, Zorbaugh. 

Goddard, Henry H “The Gifted Child.” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
6.354-01, February 1933. 

Sets forth the problem of the gifted child, the need of special train- 
ing, and the extent of provisions being made to that end Based on re- 
port of White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, held 
m 1930. 

Hollincwortii, Leta S Gifted Children Their "Nature and Nurture 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1926 374 p 

One of the authoritative publications on gifted children Discusses 
the psychology of gifted children, the need of careful educabon, the 
importance of proper training to the democracy of civilizabon. Presents 
the mforroabon which a teacher would wish to possess. 

. Special Talents and Defects. New York, The ^^acmlllan Company, 

1923 216 p 

Presents the aulliors views regarding the significance to educabon 
of special aptitudes among children Admits the exploratory nature of 
the data and deduebons drawm Holds that “in rare cases there may be 
complete discrepancy m rank between performance In one task and 
performance m other tasks, with equal training ” 

Kasefr, L. EducagSo dos Super-Norniacs (Education of the Super- 
Nornial), Rio de Janeiro, J. K. de OUvcixa, 1931 300 p 

The book is based on work done with bnlhant students from tho 
elementary classes in the State of Rio Jt considers llie physiology, 
psychology, pedagogy, and soaology of the supcmonnal, and refutes 
the objccbons against spcaaltzed educabon of wcU-cndowcd children 

MAirrENS, Elise H, Teachers Problems with Exceptional Children II. 
Gifted Childrciu Wasluugtoii, Government Prmtmg Office, 1940. Re- 
vised Edibon. 14 p (Office of Education Pamphlet No 41) 

One of a senes of pamphlets on tcaclicis’ problems wiUi exceptional 
children. \\ ritten primarily for tcaclicrs of rural and small urban dis- 
tricts where httlc special liclp is available. Discusses the pracbcal class* 
nxim problems which the teacher meets m dealing with gifted clul- 
dren 

National Society for the Study of Education. The Education of Gifted 
Children (23rd Yearbook, Part 1). Bloomuigtoa, lUmois, Public 
School Publishing Company, 1921. 443 p. 

compendium of b.stonca), ps>chological, and admliustrat/i c con. 
m ihc cducalioo of giftcd children. Biblwgrapby 
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IntelUgence. Its Nature and Nurture {Q9iihYeaihook) Bloomington, 

Illinois, Public School Publishing Company, 1940 Part I, 471 p , 
Part 11, 409 p 

Part I gives a ' Comparative and Critical Exposition” of the whole 
problem of intelligence as related to nature and nurture, with contribu- 
tions by psychologists, physiologists, sociologists, and educators Part 
11 reports “Origmal Studies and Experiments” of national significance 
The applications to gifted children are noted throughout 

Pabxyn, G W. Children of High Intelligence A New Zealand Study 
London, England, Oxford University Press, 1948 287 p, 

A report issued through the New Zealand Council for Educational 
Research Defines high intelligence and presents data of follow-up 
studies of children in New Zealand Considers school orgamzation, cur- 
nculum, teaching methods, and other matters mvolved m providmg 
educational services for gifted children Advocates enrichment of the 
curriculum, with ability grouping as a facihtating measure Suggests 
means of enrichment m vanous subject fields Upholds ability group- 
mg as a measure which “may, m fact, be essential for the effective 
realization of democratic ideals ” 

Santayana, S George, “The Intellectually Gifted Child ” Clearing House, 
21 259-67, January 1947 

The author traces the development of projects carried on m the inter- 
est of gifted children, analyzes their characteristics, tells what certain 
school systems are doing for them, and lists some unsolved problems 

Thompson, Nellie Z “Education of the Gifted in Various Countries ” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, 15 193-98, 224, 239-43, 254, April 
and May 1949 

Considers means used to conserve and develop high ability among 
students in Arabia, Auslraha, British Isles, Canada, France, Iraq, Latin 
Amencan countries. New Zealand, Scandmavian countries, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Sivitzerland, and the United States. Draws tentabve 
conclusions 


Philosophy and Objectives 

Bernstein, Louis “The Problem of tlie Gifted Child in Our Secondary 
Schools ” Bulletin of High Points, 13 4-10, May 1931 

Considers the problem of discovering the gifted pupils m high 
school and of making some provision for them Analyzes the distm- 
guishmg characteristics which may be used as identifying factors, and 
outlmes the possibihbes of treatment which may bo employed m de- 
veloping keenness of intellect and natural interests. 
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Bomy, Chables Scott The Education of Gifted Children for Leadership 
Columbus, Ohio, Tlie Ohio State University, 1945 32 p 

Considers idenuficauon problems, traits, and educabonal objecUves 
as app e to gifted children, with suggestions for desirable practice in 
the elementary and secondary schools 


' National Parent-Teaclier, 


“The Gifted Child— A Future Leader*' 

38 27-29, March 1944. 

^ explanation of the help which must be given to the more gifted 
o e js an girls now growmg to maturity m our classrooms if 

Xz i^idX*"” “ 

BoiLNsmE, ^om H “Ps)choIogicaI Gmdance of Gifted Ghddren " Jour 
nal 0 / Cormihmg Psychology, 6 223-28, July-August 1942 

dr,.o 4 observaUons and study of gifted chd 

Roehesler, New York, 
(J) early recogmuon, (2) 

Ddfcrences and Their Educabonal 
° the Gdted and Talented Child" 

October 1937 ° “'"“'•g Negroes, 3 202-95, 

cosVmividiiri^™ "“'""S State College, to dis- 

needs to be done. “‘i “Sility Discusses what 

A study of the musically lafted rt>jM t 

Frmeisco made tinder th^ leLreh^n ™ rn'nnth grades of San 
Schools, to determine ?he"S^ 

their seliool programs lo keen the^^ i“° cumulated sufficiently by 
of aehies Jen?Tmd“ f 

tluouglionttheLmtedStal^^J^^" =“? <'“■<« U-<= 

lenged b> their present opportumUe^- =“^‘Juately clad 

Dum_ip, J sstrs \l TesUiig tile Tons " /o,,- r , „ 

11 1 12-46, February 1343 ^ ^ Exceptional Children, 

Discusies the lesung of 123 gdled school 1 1 , „ , 

New kork, area. u.lerp.-ets dJdsU t? 

I in terms of tlic wtarld need fer 
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leadership, and mdicates lhat in the continental United States there 
are an estimated 300,000 boys and girls testmg at the top m intelh- 
gcnce — most of them as yet undiscovered 

Educational Policies Commission. Education of the Gifted Washmgton, 
National Education Association, 1950 88 p 

Deals with the education of gifted children on all levels — elemen 
tary, secondary, and higher Shows great socnl waste in the failure of 
gifted individuals to receive proper education Emphasizes need for 
educational opportunities of all regardless of social or economic status 
Makes recommendations for consideration of both school and com 
munity Holds that society is responsible for making adequate oppor 
tuniUcs available 

“Gifted Children ** London Times, Educational Supplement, No 844 261, 
July 4, 1931 

A plea to give at least as much attention to the proper education of 
gifted children as has been given to children of low mtelligence De- 
plores England s lack of provision for those who register exceptionally 
high m ability from whom comes the leadership of the nahon Points 
out some provuions that should be made 

CoDDAiiD, H H “The Gifted Child and His Educabon ” NBA Journal, 
19 275-76, November 1930 

“A child who IS not allowed to develop as fully as his natural ability 
demands is not being given an equal opportunity " Recommends that 
all children with an IQ of 120 or above be placed m special classes or 
be given special provision m keeping with their abiliUes and nature 

Groveh, Gkarles C ‘Gifted Children in Elementary School” Natton*s 
Schools, 16 13-16, July 1935 

Considers the need for and the types of speaal provisions which 
should be made for exceptionally gifted children 

Hattery, Lowell H Why Waste Talent?' School and Society, 71 81--84, 
February 11, 1950 

Believes that gross loss of talent occurs at every stage of the educa 
tional process Points out the major causes, including (1) inferior in 
struebon, (2) inadequate or no guidance, (3) absence of individual 
remedial attenbon, (4) economic hardship, (5) uncorrected physical 
deficiencies, (0) lack of mobvabon Urges systematic idenbBcabon 
and ways m which we can mcrease the motivabon of able students 
Pomts out the cnbcal need of eEecbve use of talent in our society 

Heilman, Robert B “Lowest Common Denommator Educabon ” Journal 
of Higher Education, 20 227-33, 280, May 1949 
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‘^ducahon for all should include education for the most capahle ” 
es a p ea or the education of those of profound mental capacity 
lo make the most of our democracy, we must be sure to create the 
essentia anstocracy We must not be content with lowest-common 
denominator education ** 


Superior Students ” High School Teacher, 

7 140-41. April 1931 

need of malong special provision for the superior 
iJh f =“Sgests procedures for meetmg that need, 

=‘‘='>001 >n ilch abihty 
^oupmgs cannot be realized through the organizaUon of separate sec 


"^MnsfoTTc^ ^“■““"‘iCrentme Intel/, genee Cambridge. 

Massachusetts. Sc, art Publishers, 1931 339 p 

'“Sardmg the nature of mtelh 

nhddren and to'thj to teachers to the possibihbcs of gifted 

present day school oriran.,-.! »> tl>“12o of our 

a wider iniroduction of tnt°” ^“SeSests as solutions to the problem 
cducaUon of exceptional cfaild'**^ copses m teachers colleges m the 
mg the cumeuto to meet the n^el oT^tS^S^r'’''" “ 

per se (as represented bv iIi/> a ^ children. Beheves that race 

tor m intelligeijcc hut that th ^eg^o) is not a limiting fac- 

1349 ^rincifjol, 29 37—10, Dcccmbtr 

Cons-ders the follm^mg nroblem* /m \«i- 

How do «c Identify tlai “ "-o (=) 

t''! ^VTut are the needs of the 
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gifted child? (4) How can the needs of the gifted child be met? Gives 
a summary empliasizing enrichment m many forms and the need of 
developing all leadership potentialities 

Lane, Albert T. “Some Aspects of the Problem of the Gifted Child.” 
Massachusetts Teacher, 11.149-51, February 1932 

‘ The educational waste due to compelling pupils of undoubted su- 
perionty to submit to the treadmill routine of curricular tasks is appall- 
mg ' Points out ways of identifying giited children and outhnes units 
of instruction and activity winch should be followed m providmg a 
program that will take care of the special needs of this group without 
mterfenng with the educational advancement of normal pupils and 
wthout segregation mlo special classes 

LangE'Eichbatjm, Wilhelm The Problem of Gemus New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1932 187 p (Translated from German by Eden 
and Cedar Paul ) 

A theoretical consideration of the nature of "genius,” its relation- 
ship to talent and to fame, as well as to insanity The author holds that 
gemus 15 not a certain type of biological equipment, but that it is a 
functional concept applying to the individual who is revered by nu- 
merous other persons ‘ One who is not yet called a gemus is not a 
genius ” “The real sequence of events is not that the ‘creator’ creates 
the work but that the work creates the ‘creator’ as a gemus ” 

Le^vis, W. Drayton, ‘The Relative Intellectual Achievement of Mentally 
Gifted and Retarded Children ” Journal of Experimental Education, 

13 98-109, December 1944 

Reviews the studies that have been made of the arhuevement of 
mentally gifted and retarded children Finds that the available mfor- 
mation indicates that mentally retarded children will achieve in terms 
of their capabibties, even when one takes mto consideration their rela- 
tively long leammg period The level of achievement of gifted chil- 
dren could be raised by giving them as much attention as dull children 
receive 

Myers, Garry Cleveland “The Social Problem of the Gifted Child.” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, 2 39-43, October 1935. 

The dangers of segregatmg gifted children m special classes are 
pomted out m accordance with the author’s pomt of view that the 
gifted child needs contacts with all types of children m regular classes 
m order to help him to adjust to the larger soaal world after leaving 
school Individual attention to each child m the regular class m keep- 
mg witli his ability is advocated Problems of emotional development 
arc also considered 
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Neel, Maby O , and Mathews, C O “Needs of Supenor Students ” Jour- 
nal of Higher Education, 6 29-34, January 1935 

Describes an intensive study made with a group of 118 supenor 
students^m Ohio Wesleyan University Indicates the factors that differ 
en^te acbevers” and “non achievers’' among students of supenor 
ability, and holds that an understanding of the difficulbes and perplea 
es 0 supenor college students is essential to wise guidance “An ade- 
quale system of guidance should be established at every institution.” 

^ Attitudes Their Significance in Education 
1^0 Journal of Educational Psychology, 33 183-98, March 


tud^r^" the impoitace of an understanding of the part that atb 
^play m the wholesome development of the gifted child. Sum 

mfted at+ih f? ^ -I measure attitudes of parents toward the 

educa°to^”dvantogM f™ nLh T fostermg supenor 

be used for the welfare of 

ktf^'L^ferthetr^.t^^ wifi render 

^ 25 m 

paalies without Sul’r^^^ ^olop all fais ca 

childicn. Pomts^S^V^°4‘’^‘*.“‘? mtcrestcd m gifted 
and cmphosues the rcsoonnhflitv ^ school 

all round dcvelopmcnL ^ ^ P^ents for insuring a wholesome 

Storsi, Ciucc E "The Gifted Child " n. 

September 1943, ^^hool Journal, 49 fJS, 

proper educational eETdren not recavmg 

gram, for them. Comment, on wur^f'!?^.”^ adjusting whool pro- 
Cu«cd CK.tl.rif ^ * Axaencaa Assoctation for 
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SuLUVAN, John C “Adequate Education for the Intellectually Superior 
Child ” Journal of Exceptional Children, 13 44-48, 59 November 
1946. 

Emphasizes the need for attention to the total growth of intelleo- 
tually superior children and for opportunities to develop leadership m 
assocjation with other children jf they hive capacity for leadership *It 
takes something more than an IQ to be a good leader ” 

Tayloh, HowAtiD "Tlie Gifted Child and His Education ” Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children, 3 10-14, October 1936 

Considers six major difficulties of public education as they affect 
gifted children, and then analyzes the essentials of education of gifted 
children, including grouping or other opportunities for enriched activi- 
ties, freedom to do creative thinking and acbng, companionship with 
gifted teachers, growth in social responsibihties 

Teiiman, Lewis M ‘The Gifted Student and His Academic Environment” 
School and Socicti/, 49 65-73, January 21, 1939 

Findings from research involving analysis and follow up from 1922 
to date of hundreds of gifted children are presented to illustrate the 
value of such research and the importance of providing adequate edu 
cational facihties for the full development of the gifted 

Thorndike, Edward L “How May We Improve the Selection, Traimng, 
and Life-Work of Leaders?’ Teachers College Record, 40 593-605, 
April 1939 

Society should make belter use of its leaders and educate potential 
leaders with a greater recognition of their needs and abilities Sugges 
Cions for improvement of the educational oSermgs for leaders or poten- 
tial leaders in school and college 

Tbusler, J W ‘Pupil Acceleration in the Elementary Schools” Grade 
Teacher, 67 16-17, 96-98. October 1949 

Sets forth the pros and cons of accelerabon, recommending it only 
in moderate degree for children with IQs of 125 or above Any os 
tentabon m dealmg with such children should be avoided They should 
be permitted to grow naturally, with leisure tune interests and chal- 
lengmg tasks 

Wrrry, Paul A "Exploitabon of the Child of High Intelligence Quofaent ” 
Educational Method, 15 298-304, March 1936 

A discussion of the need for a better understanding of the psyahol 
ogy of the gifted child, m which the autlior deplores the excessive 
pubhcity attached to the discovery of a high IQ as purporting potential 
genius, and calls attention to other factors entermg the picture Em- 
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ph^s the importance of studying and adjuslmg educaUonal pro- 
cedures in the hght of the characteristics of gifted children 

WiTiY, Padl a. The Gifted Child. Facts and Fallacies.” National Par- 
ent-Teacher, 42.4-7, June 1943. 

ftesenb ses^ specific problems encountered with gifted chJdren 
Md >clh how they were or could be solved. Based upon five letters re 
ceived from parents who were concerned about their childrens devel- 
opmenL 

• Child m the Secondaiy School” BuUetm of the National 

Association of Secondary-School Principals, 33 259-34, Aprd 1949. 

duld^^f f Teiman Oden report on “The Gifted 
^1 of UQ d n •!>'= conclusion that “above the IQ 

^ ad 1 ^’ ‘>^‘'=-'“■=<1 by ^h factors as s^ 

^way^wLrrt •“ — Pbsh-” For- 

ties of mfted n 1 ^ 1 .°*** cumculum can be adjusted to the abih- 
'«* emphasis upon “better prepared teachers, 
pr^efrot: “fer'^“ »d generaUy im- 

37.355- 

chJ^r rd‘t":^^b'd!;r^“‘-“3 our treaunent of gifted 
teacher m Endin'^ and mi.rl school and the 

Suggests some specific u-avs m svhici outstanding m abiht> 

nehed. ^ programs for them mn be Cn 

-can male tl.e most adeijuate^^.S'* f “‘'■"“f^ent in winch he 

he may learn to aprrccialc -bilii ^ “'*J'“tincnt and one m winch 
needed for carrym ‘ oTl <nvn, yet enuallv 

ait.clc attempts to poait cut so re ^'’‘braUon. "Bv inference tins 
nf Immogcneou. -i-- child 
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ZoiuiAi/Ciij llAmm \V “\re Yow Throttling a Future President?” Amcn- 
can ^lagtiziJW, 1 10 16—17, 93-101, December 1315 

As director of the New York Uiiiv/^rsity Clinic for Gifted Children, 
the author writes in defense of the gifted child whom he calls “Amer- 
icas forgotten child ” Cuts rune dues as to lus identity and suggests a 
palltrn for his training 

■ ‘Tfow Ma) the Community Utilize Its Gifted Children? * Afenfai Hy- 

giene, 21 1-16, J luuary 1910 

Emplnsizcs the need for community programs for gifted children 
BchcN cs th It irrcpinble loss accrues to society because schools and 
comnnuulies do not mikc appropriate provisions for the realization of 
potentialities of gifted children 

"Priorities for Prodigies ” National FarenUTeacher, 86 8-10, Apnl 

1312 

Tlic problems of gifted children are presented, and the importance 
and necessity of providing mlelhgcntly for Uiclr development pointed 
out. The failure of tlic schools to do this is considered one of the rea 
sons for later maladjustments on their part 


Physical, Mental, Emotional, and Social Traits 
pECutA^f, ^Vlueht S “a Study of Social Background and Art Aptitude of 
Superior Negro Children " Journal of Applied Fsucholoau, 26 777- 
84, December 1912 

The art performances of three groups of children (100 mteUectually 
I’cry superior, JOO uvrfi soma art traimng, JW pieXed at raadom horn 
the four high school grades) were studied and compared as to intelh 
gence, grade distribution, age distnbution, sex distribution, and eco- 
nomic social status Fmdmgs vaned according to various test items The 
importance of socio economic status was mmunized in the light of 
scores made by the various groups 

- — “A Study of Social Background and Music Ability of Superior Negro 
Children ” Journal of Applied Psychology, 26 210-17, Apnl 1942 

Tliree groups of children were involved (1) 100 superior children, 
(2) 100 unselected children, (3) 30 children picked by their teachers 
as superior m musical accomplishment All groups were given the 
Kwalwasser Dykema music tests, and various comparisons were made 
between groups, between musical aptitude and age, and between 
musical aptitude and previous musical instruction Intelligence was not 
found to be an important factor in high musical aptitude scores, age as 
a factor was neghgible 
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Beil\£AN, Abhahah B , and Klein, Abrahaai "A Personality Study of 
Maladjusted Pupils of Superior Mentality ” Htgh Points, 24 57-63, 
February 1942 

Descnbes method of approach m analyzing the causes of scholastic 
failure of pupils wth IQ’s of 110 or over in the Boys High School, New 
York City, and techmques devised for guiding them to scholastic sue 
cess The foUowmg means were used in approaching the problem m 
terviews with boys, administration of the Bell Adjustment Inventory, 
consultation with parents, interviews with teachers, and exchange of 
information with outside agencies interested m the boy 
Blaib, Glenn Myers Mentally Supenor and Inferior Children in the 
Junior and Senior High School New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938 87 p (Contributions 
to Education No 768) 

A comparative study of backgrounds, interests, and ambitions of ap* 
proximately 900 junior and senior high school students, 50 per cent of 
whom were rated by intelligence tests to be “superiDr” and 50 per cent 
'’infcnor.” The author presents findings and imphcabons for education 
Carroll, Herrert A, Genius in the Making New York, McGraw-HiU 
Book Co, 1940 307 p 

“The author has attempted to present a picture of the intellectually 
gifted mdtvidual, especially as he appears m childhood In discussmg 
his mental, social, and physical characteristics and the educational ad 
justments necessary to his progress, full use is made of the results of 
research.” Is pnmarJy concerned with a psychological desenpUon and 
interpretation of mental supenonty, but some consideration, too, is 
gii cn to educational adjustments and to the rclaUi c merits of such pro- 
cedures as acceleration, enrichment, and special groupmgs. 

CoNEUN, A« M “a Study of the Personalities of Gifted Students by Means 
of the Control Croup " American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1 17S- 
83, January 1931 

Saty soon high school students with IQ*s ranging from 130 to 163, 
who had failed or were failing in two or more hi^ school subjects, 
wens compared with a control ^xiup not failing ui any subject. The two 
groups were erjuated on the basis of sex and IQ They were mainly 
first generation immigrant groups. Results indicate that over 50 per 
cent of both groups present behavior that would be considered atypi- 
cal according to social and psychutnc study. More fundamental causes 
need to be discos ered, 

Co x, CsTiiEiuNE and Others. The Early Mental Tratis of Three //tin* 
dred CcmuscL Stanford University, California, Stanford University 
Press, 1926 812 p (Ccnciic Studic* o/ Gemus, VoL U) 
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Tlie report of a biogr-rplucal research study dealing with the child 
hood triits of outstanding geniuses m history, establishing the fact that 
those who made notable contributions m adulthood also showed an m 
tellectual supenonty as children 

Coy, Genevieve L ‘Tlie Daily Program of Thirty Gifted Children ” Fed- 
agogteal Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 37 123-38, 
March 1930 

“Thurty children, from two special classes, with IQs ranging from 
133 to 190, hept records of how each hour of the day was spent ’ for a 
period varying from 3 to 15 days This is a report of the activities re 
corded, with averages for boys and for girls separately 

The Interests, Ahditws, and Achteveinents of a Special Class for 

Gifted Children New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1923 194 p (Contributions tQ Education 
No 131) 

A study of gifted children segregated from high fourth and low 
6fth grades m Columbus Ohio Considers the selection and organiza 
tion of tho class the achievements of the pupils in educational tests, 
their improvement m a given penod of time, their interests and ambi 
Uons, and classroom activities. 

Davidson, Helen H PersonaUty and Economic Background A Study of 
Highly Intelligent Children New York, King's Crown Press, 1943 
189 p (Photolilhographed) 

Report of a research study the purpose of which was twofold ( 1) 
to describe tho sahent personality characteristics of a selected group of 
bright children and (2) to determme how much of the variation in 
these personality traits can be attnbuted to conditionmg by economic 
circumstances The subjects attended two different schools m New 
York City, representing diverse environmental backgrounds as meas 
ured by the mcome level of the parents Conclusions drawn substan 
bate previous studies as to the charactensbes of highly intelhgent 
children and indicate very little relabonship bebveen socio economic 
studies as measured by income and certam aspects of personality 

Deich, CiiABLES, and Jones, Elmer A Study of Distinguished High 
School Pupils in Iowa Washington, Government Pnnbng Office, 
1924 58 p (Bureau of Educahon Bullebn 1923, No 46) 

An analysis of various factors with relabon to superior high school 
students m Iowa Includes a considerabon of achievement, home en 
vironment, physical conditions, vocabonal ambitions social acbvihes, 
and other aspects of educafaonal and social development Suggests a 
program for bainmg superior high school students in the state Bib- 
hography 
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Paris, Robert E L "Sociological Factors m the Development of Talent 
and Gemus ” Journal of Educational Sociology, 9 538-44, May 1935 
Discusses social and environmental factors which seem to have been 
important m the development of special talents and abihhes, based 
upon studies of the life histones of a number of gifted persons 

Finch, Frank H , and Carroll, Herbert A. “Gifted Children as High- 
School Leaders ” Pcdagogicat Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chologt/t 41 476-81, December 1932 

Report of a study undcrlalen at the Umversity High School, Um- 
versity of Mmnesola, to throw some hght on the problem of whether 
the mlellectually gifted child is a social leader Conclusions support the 
findings of Tennan, HoUmgworth, Lamson, and Gray, ve , that "given 
a superior group of children to lead, the leading will be done by the 
gifted children ” 

GERBERiai, J R. ‘The Gifted Pupils of the Iowa High School Survey " 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 14 566-76, December 1930 

Gi\es the results of a mental educabonal lesUng program with the 
senior students of a number of Iowa high schools as subjects The up- 
per 10 per cent of the graduates were selected for intensive study 
Gives details os to age distribution sex, home environment, college at 
tendance, and vocational ambiUoo. 

Goldberg, Samuel. "A Climcal Study of K , IQ 198 " Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 18 550-60, August 1934 

An anal>sis of a clinical caamuiation made of a child six >caxs old 
of unusual mental gifts and a discussion of the problems presented of 
nght school placement for him 

Hvrr, Euse. "What Is Supenonty m Young Children?" Childhood Edu- 
cation, S 151-57, Nfay 1932. 

By means of the Biogram (a graphic profile recordmg on a single 
sheet children’s ranking m many different trails) a study was made at 
the Memll Palmer Durscr> school to secure data on outstanding 
factors which tlclcnninc the supenonty of a )oung child The article 
presents llie Bjograms and accompanying case studies of two children 
considen-d b> a gioup of 39 judges as respectively Uie "most dcsiriblc** 
and the "Itasl dcsuablc" of the 50 nursery school children. The judges 
chose as "most desirable" a child who was superior m all three phases 
of human behavior — ph>sical, personal, and mental. 11115 cmpliasizcd 
tlic importance of cons denng the ichola child. 

Gertrude H "Cliaractcnstics of \oung Gifted Children " Ped- 
agogical Seminary and Journal of Ccnctic Psychology, 53 237-811, 
December 193S. 
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An analysis of records for 50 gifted children, matched with 50 con 
trol cases, indicates for tlie group as a whole nearly five times as many 
favorable notations of intellectual, personality, and character traits for 
the gifted as for tlic controls.** Chil^en studied were from three to nme 
years old 

‘The Educational Achievement of Gifted Children ’ Child Develop 

nieiif, 9 365-71, December 1938 

A study based upon annua) cumulative achievement records ob- 
tained with the Stanford Achievement Test at Lincoln School, Teach 
ers College, since 1922 for tlircc groups of children — those measuring 
between 130 and 140 IQ, those testing 140 IQ or higher, and a control 
group of children testing below 110 IQ Conclusions were drawn as to 
relationship of varying degrees of intelligence to progress in school 
wlierc environmental conditions remain suniJar and fairly constant 

HoLULNCwonni, Lcta S ‘The Child of Very Superior Intelhgence as a 
Special Problem m Social Ad|ustment" Mental Hygiene, 15 3-16, 
January 1931 Also m Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Vol 149, No 3 (1930),pp 151-60 

Discusses the problems that arise from the combmation of imma 
tunty and superiority in children with an IQ of 130 or above Con 
siders problems of work, play, social relationship, religion, and emo 
honal control, m which the gifted child needs careful, understanding 
guidance 

Children Above 180 IQ Origin and Development Yonkers on-Hud 

son. New York, World Book Company, 1942 332 p (Edited by 
Harry L HolhngNVorth) 

A record of 12 children compiled after the death of the author, with 
supplementary data furnished by the editor Also contains reproduc 
tions of papers presented by the author durmg her lifetime on the re 
suits and impUcations of her observabons of rare intelhgence 

“Do Intellectually Gifted Children Grow toward Afediocnty m 

Stature? ’ Pedagogical Semtnaty and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 

37 345-58, September 1930 

On the basis of an experimental study covering a period of years, 
the writer concludes that measurements of stature repeated annually 
on a group of growing children, show that intellectually gifted chil 
dren run constantly about S% taller, as a group, than do unselected 
children, and that as a group, intellectually gifted children con 
sistently maintain their tallness as they grow toward matunty ” 
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HotLiNCWOHTH, Leta S , cnd Rust, Metta M “ApplicaUon of the Beni- 
reuter Inventory of Personality to Highly Intelligent Adolescents’* 
Journal 0 / Fsxjchologij, 4 287-93, October 1937. 

A study, using the Bemieuter Inventory of Personality, of 55 boys 
and gills with an average age of 18 years 6 months, whose IQ’s had 
been taken in early childhood and ranged from 135-190 Results in- 
dicate that the highly inteUigent are less neurotic, more self sufBcient, 
and less submissive than the populations with which they were com- 
parable 

Jenkins, Martin D "Case Studies of Negro Children of Bmet IQ 160 and 
Above ” Jourtud of Negro Educaiton, 12 159-66, Spring 1943 

Presents the case data on ten Negro children rated by various mental 
tests as 160 IQ and higher The children came from diUerent sections 
of the country and from vaned school and familial situations 

. “A Socio-Psychological Study of Negro Children of Superior Intel- 
ligence ” Journal 0 / Negro Education, 5 175-90, April 1936 

An investigation of the incidence of Negro children of supenor m 
telhgence m a segment of the school population m Chicago, lUmois, 
and certain characteristics of such children A relatively large mcidence 
IS found and the study concludes that the data presented "add weight 
to the already abundant evidence that mtelligence and educabihty are 
matters of individual diifercaces rather th.Tn of racial differences ** 

Le%vis, W. Drayton “A Comparative Study of the Personalibes, Inter- 
ests, and Home Backgrounds of Ciftcd Children of Superior and In- 
ferior Educational Achievement." Pedagogtcol SermnoTy and Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, 59 207-18, September 1941 

Two groups of gifted children form the basis for study one a group 
of 1078 children ivith high records of achievement, the other a group 
of 756 somewhat retarded m achievement, especially m the h^t of 
their intelligent^ rating "It appears to be significant that the educa- 
tionally accelerated group is credited with possessing more desirable 
personality trails, interests that arc intellectual m nature, and supenor 
borne backgrounds." 

"Some Characteristics of Very Supenor Children " Pedagogical Semi- 
nary and Journal of Cenc^rc Psychology, 62 301-09, June 1943 

Anal>- 2 cs data seemed m a survey of some 15 000 school duldren fn 
grades 4 to 8 mclusive Compared children of 145 IQ or more w^th 
children whose IQ ratings were 125 to 141 and with the 10 having 
highest intelligence quotients in each grade The author concludes that 
there 11 i.ccd for a "readjustment o! our elementary educaUonal pro- 
gram to serve mere adequately the most promising material which 
comes to our sc h ools." 
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A Study of Superior Children in the Elementary School Nashville, 

Tennessee, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1940 104 p (Con- 
tributions to Education No 266) 

“The purpose of this study is to determine certain characteristics and 
activities, as well as the socio-economic background and scholastic 
achievement of the upper 10 per cent of a group of approximately fifty 
thousand pupils m grades four to eight ” The upper 2 per cent 
and a group designated by teachers as ‘gemuses” were also selected 
for purposes of comparison 

Maucoues, Ahraham “A Portrait of George Miles — Problem Child” 
Higji Points, 28 25-30, September 1946 

An unsocial, maladjusted but mtelhgently superior boy finds m a 
high school social studies class, with the understanding guidance of a 
sympathebc teacher, the means for overcoming his unsocial attitudes 
and becoming mtcrcsted m school and group activities 

McEuvee, Edna W “Seymour, a Boy with 192 IQ” Journal of Juvenile 
Research, 18 2S~35, January 1934 

Case study of an exceptionally gifted boy which “stresses especially 
his gam in educational achievement and the change m his attitude to- 
ward school after attendmg a class for supenor children ” 

McGehee, WiLLiANf, and Leivis, W Drayton “A Comparison of Certam 
Personahty Charactenstics of Mentally Supenor and Mentally Re- 
tarded Children ” Journal of Educational Research, 35 600-10, April 
1942 

The subiects of this study were 4797 boys and 4264 girls from 
36 states, 310 communities, and 455 schools in the United States The 
data secured “appear to justify the conclusion that the child of supe 
nor intelligence has a much better chance of developing a desirable 
personahty than does the child who is retarded m mteUigence ” 

“The Socio Economic Status of the Homes of Afentally Supenor and 

Retarded Children and the Occupational Rank of ITieir Parents ” 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 60 375- 
84. June 1942 

As part of a senes of Coordmated Studies m Education, this study 
involves data on occupational rank of parents for 4176 mentally su 
penor children and 3697 retarded children, on socio economic status, 
for 4237 mentally superior and 3571 retarded subjects The results 
indicate that “a knowledge of the parents occupation or the socio- 
economic condition of the home of the child is a very precarious index 
of the child s mtelhgence ” 
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Musselman, Joiiv W “Factors Associated with the Achievement of High 
School Pupils of Supenor Intelhgence ” Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation, 11 53-68, September 1942 

Two hundred and mnety seven Baltunore high school pupils of 120 
or more IQ were studied by means of various achievement, personal 
ity, and home background tests Relabons of achievement to various 
pcrsonalitv factors were analyzed There was lag between promise and 
performance, and m the bght of these findings future research and spe 
cial attention to pupils of supenor mtelhgence are needed. 

Nevhx, E Mildred “Brilliant Children With Special Reference to Their 
Particular Difficulties” British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
7 247-57, November 1937 

A study of 78 children referred to a Psychological Center, having 
iQs ranging from 140 to 180 on Bmet tests It presents findings with 
respect to characteristics of such pupils as well as difficulties and mal 
adjustments Thuty five of the children were considered difficult” 

Pattiudge, Ernest De Altov Leadership Among Adolescent Boys New 
Ifork, Bureau of Publications, Teadiers College, Columbia Universi^, 
1934. 109 p (Coutributioas to Education No 608) 

Tlic study revealed that “adolescent leaders seem to be all round 
superior uidividuals as compared with their associates” Based upon a 
study of leaders in a boys camp and of a Boy Scout troop imphea- 
uons for education are pointed out with emphasis upon the social 
values of encouraging leadership among gifted children 

Remnlers, H H “Some Attributes of Superior Students ” Personnel Jour- 
nal, 10 167-78, October 1931 

A group of 331 “distinguished’* Purdue students were compared by 
the mcUiod of group differences with a random sampling of 300 non 
distinguished students, to find ui what measurable ways distinguished 
students differ from their nondistmguishcd fellow students A paper 
read before the annual mechng of the ^Vniencan Psychological Asso- 
aabon at losva City, December 1930 

Ricc, MtL\TN G “A Supenor Child Who Would Not Talk.” Child Devcl 
optnciit, 9 301-62, December 1938 

Beport of a case study of a child showing definite superiority of 
intclhgcncc but with an unusually low vocabulary and poor pronuncf 
ation m the prcscliool ) cars. 

SauauENtANN, NonatA V . and Smiti*, MAncAnrr S "A Survey of an Op- 
portunity Room for Gifted Children* Journal of Educational Psy 
cJiology, 24 392-95, May 1933 
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Survey of an unsclccted opportunity room for gifted children m a 
representative aty school system — an ungraded room of 22 children 
doing from 4A to GA work Hesults show that children gifted intellec 
tually may be average or even inferior in otlier traits Data from survey 
shown m tabular form 

SaiOTT, Emmett L A Study of High School Seniors of Superior Ability 
Columbia, hfissoun, University of hCissoun, 1925 52 p (University 
of Missouri Bulletin, Vol 26. No 13, Education Senes No 20) 

Report of an investigation designed to ascertam the nature of su 
penor ability and to discover a workable method of detecting superior 
learmng capacity Uses pnminly learnmg experiments and draws 
deduebons from their results 

Simmons, RAaiEL hfcKNicirr A Study of a Group of Children of Excep 
tionalhj High Intelligence Quotient tn SUuattons Fartakmg of the 
Nature of Suggestion New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1940 112 p (Contributions to Educa 
tion No 788) 

Comparisons are made between pupils of IQ 130-200 and IQ 72- 
101 to determine if children superior m mtelhgence are also supenor 
m resistance Although the superior group was readily less suggestible 
than the low intelligence group, there was a large amount of over 
lapping 

SpEicirr, Hahold E B Who Is the Supenor Student?* School and So 
cietyj 48 545-49, October 29, 1938 

Fomts out characteristics of the supenor student and considers what 
can be done for him in high school and college 

Strang, Ruth Inner World of Gifted Adolescents ” Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, 16 97-101, 125, January 1950 

Analyzes on the basis of compositions written by 300 high school 
pupils in English classes who had IQ s over 120, some of the problems 
they experience in their personal lives Suggests such compositions as 
a means of helping teacher or counselor to learn “how it feels to be a 
gifted adolescent ” 

StTBARSKY, Zachamah “What Is Science Talent?” Scientific Monthly, 66 
377-82 May 1948 

Indicates what appear to the author to be manifestations of science 
talent innate curiosity, abihty to detect problems and incongruities in 
facts abihty to think in quantitative terms, m'lnipuJative abihty or 
mechamcal mindedness Cites cases of high school students exem 
pbfymg these traits, and urges continued search for science talent 
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Tehmax, "Lewis M., and Others. Mental and Physical Traits of a Thou- 
sand Gifted Children. Stanford University, California, Stanford Uni- 
\ersity Press, 1925. 648 p. {Genetic Studies of Genius^ Vol. I) 

The report of an extensive investigation which made available the 
mental and physical measurements of a large group of intellectually 
supenor children- The direction and extent of their deviation from un- 
selected <diildren were established, insofar as the traits considered 
were measurable. The findings indicated that the mean of the gifted 
group was more or less superior to that of unselected children in edu- 
cational achievement, m health and physique, m desirable personal- 
ity traits, and in the proportion of near relatives who had made notable 
contributions. 

Theman, Viola, and Wrmr, Paul. “Case Studies and Genetic Records of 
Two Gifted Negroes." Journal of Psychology, 13:165-81, April 1943. 
Data are presented for a Negro gul who had an IQ of 200 and for a 
Negro boy who showed an IQ of 166 Both children were from homes 
of good socio-economic status and showed fairly good personal ad- 
jusUnent. The boy's development over a penod of eight years more 
nearly fulfilled his early promise than the girl's. 

Tuovt, Dolclas a , and Newell, Na>*cv. “Hazards of the High I-Q.** 
Mental Hygiene, 29.61-77, January 1945. 

Report of a follow-up study of 43 children with IQ's above 130 who 
had been seen m child guidance clinics between 1927 and 1934. X.ater 
exammatioos indicated the rehabihty of the earlier psychological tests. 
A happy and harmonious home hfe appeared favorable to good devel- 
opment, along with consistent and reasonable training m the early 
y cars and with a continuity of nor mal relationships in family and so- 
cial life. 

Tuobnpuce, Robert L. “Performance of Gifted Children on Tests of De- 
velopmental Age.” Journal of Psychology, 9,337-43, Apnl 1940. 

*Trcsenls an analysis of the results obtained by testing a group of 
children known to be very supenor in abstract intelligence with a test 
of 'developmental age-'" The subjects of the study were 26 gifted 
boys and 24 gifted girls m Speyer School, Public School 500, Sew 
York City. A wide variation in maturity was exhibited from item to 
Item of the test, though with these groups, as compared to groups un- 
selcctcd for xntcUigcacc, certain aesth e tic and intellectual appeals were 
more cfiectivc. 

\VAiCrt3i. M. L "Eugene, a Bnliiant Boy \Vbo Failed in SchooL" Psyches- 
logical Clinic, 19.1-fcJ-53, October 1S30. 

Aboy 11 years 11 months old, with IQ 142, was expelled from two 
schools because of poor work and bad behavior. Developed habuual 
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attitude of disobedience Was assigned to a special school, spent one 
year there, and was then sent to junior high school He did excellent 
work Uicre 

Wilkins, Walteb L “The Social Adjustment of Accelerated Pupils 
School Review^ 44 445-55, June 1936 

Considers findings of research of activities of accelerated pupils in 
high school which tend to show that the adjustment of such pupils is 
beneficial and healthful * Immediate study based upon 282 pupils 
graduated from high school at least one month before their seven- 
teenth birthdays 

Witty, Paul, A Study of One Hundred Gifted Children Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, Bureau of School Service and Research, University of Kansas, 
1930 44 p (University of Kansas Bulletin of Education, Vol II, 
No 7) 

An intensive study of tho mental physical, and social traits of a 
group of gifted cliildren selected from the schools of Kansas City, 
Missoun A follow up study made five years later supplemented the 
original study Findings m general corroborate Tennans conclusions 
m his Ccnetic Studies of Genius 

“The Relative Frequency of Gifted Boys and Guls in the Secondary 

School ’ Educational Administration and Supervision, 20 606-12, 
November 1934 

The author presents data secured from group inteUigence tests given 
to 14,149 boys and 13,493 girls from grades 9 to 12 m 13 secondary 
schools and compares accomplishments by sex Finds the ratio of gifted 
boys to gifted girls to be about 1 to I, which does not support conclu 
sions by other mvesfigators of a 2 to I rabo in favor of boys 

, ond Jenmns, Martin D “The Educational Achievement of a Group 

of Gifted Negro Children ” Journal of Educational Psychology, 25 
585-97, November 1934 

Analyzes in detail the educational achievement of 26 Negro chil 
dren with Stanford Binet IQs of 140 or above The new Stanford 
Achievement Test, Form W, was (he measure used Gives data regard 
mg grade placement, school progress, subject quotients, and other 
pertinent items 

, and Lehman, Harvey C ‘A Study of the Reading and Reading In- 
terests of Gifted Children " Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 40 476-35, June 1932 

From the psychological laboratories of Northwestern and Ohio uni 
versibes Based upon a study of 50 gifted children with IQ s of 140 
and above Compares findmgs at two different periods — m 1924-25 
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toy 'readfn^'f evidence that the volua- 

y»«- *• 

So’W' High SchDol Seniors of Superior io- 
emgencc. Bloonungton, Illinois, Public School PublishLg Co , 192 ^ 

son \vith^ of av^ brightest seniors of a local high school in compan- 
gence were intelligence. The pupils with superior mtelli- 

pbysiolomcal mol!” in dentition, and 

athlebcs and mnc ^ ^bey were also more interested in school, 
“nsic. but less interested m art 


Method of Accelerah-n >» Skipping Grades a Sabsfactoiy 

July 1932. American School Board Journal, 85:24-23, 

to analyze the resul^^^ account of a controlled experiment designed 
the pupils concerned tk the educational achievement of 

reasonably basis of their findings that 

®«*0dofacceIemtmJ!M t “"^iUona slopping is a satisfacW 
Hnoa, “Th c * superior abihty 

“t *0 Superior slZTifl'l” — Next Step in the Education 

Points, 21:20.20 Uav ,q,„ Schools of New York." ffigA 

P®«utsasurvJi„ • 

»grcgaled school or P^toces m New York City. Suggests a 

Harry J. p ^ -honor hjgh school” for the most gifted. 

fournal of ErccpimZlnZ'^ “ Eduoatioa of Gutted Cbildren.' 
The ducctoc of the ns!tT’ 120, January 1943. 

“Ptoraont Mt'’!”?”' M the Detroit pubhc schoejs 

'U'tod a better ad ? “ °Pu®Uon in four of the city schoois 
"O-u of fe"”" °f 1-0 ourrrculum to die needs ol 
the enfi ^ ability u P^^ant problems in dealing with chd 

“penme" ^ 0 °°* budding and'h.f^" “““ton a sense of belonging W 

®toy ®us« ky keeping these pupils 

comnl. a F°'* 'u special ''“f by giving them an oppos- 

>he refin^'^ys or prefects on the basis of hasang 
The BaUimorc Program of p7 “““ "usk. 

®orc. Bureau of Measurcm7"c °f S“Pon'or AbdiUj. Balh- 

Statrsbes, and Beslrch, Board of ti' 
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ucation. September October 1940 98 p (Baltimore BuUetm of Edu- 
cation 18, No 1) ^ 

The entire issue is devoted to consideration of the various ‘XPes of 
nrofframs under way in Baltimore for school adjustments to meet the 
S of gibed ehiUren in both elementary and secondary sehods 
AdministrLe and eumeular problems and programs are disenssed by 
various members of the public school staff 
Brown, Marion V “Teaching an Intellectually Gifted Group Elemen 

(aru School/ouriia/. 49 380-88, March 1949 g,H„n se 

m educational aclnevement and personal development 

Brumbaugh, Floiuince “A School for Gifted Children” Ch,Idhoad E u- 
cation, 20 325-27, March 1944 ^ 

Describes the plan for a f ven year m^erim^i^at 

Elementary School New York City, i°Q 'bove 145 

groups of pupils aged 3 to 8 years “ 8 tells how 

Gives descripbon of P^>'“^X„ed that ulumately the school 
the program was ent'ehed It P n 
would be composed enutely of pupils wiui s p 

BuRNSmE, LENOm H “An Experimental Program ^ 27 ^rA°pnl 1942 

tellectuallyGfftedAdolescent”Se/.oolHeuem.5^^^^^^^^ 

Describes on experiment dejnsed m develop 

period, m Monroe High S'" “ /timulate and develop the in 

ment of a program especial y P , j ^ each of the semor 
terests of the most gifted children selecteu 

high school grades ” 

Cabuson, Edith Fox “Problems m S IMt” 

fournal of Exceptional Children, 13 . ^“^pertment of Men 

The author. Psychologist for the M^s ,,, 

tal Health writes on the basis of ^ individual 

groups for gifted children f n special class can present 

cases and points out the chaff 8 development 

and Its possibUities for removmg bakers t __ 

, and Wires, Marion E Spaa“^ EduM 

Journal of Exceptional Children, Massachusetts of a special 

Describes the '“"^Emg “ Bro^la ^ ^ j i„th the help 

class of 10 gJted children I/Eoys a d 8 g diversified homo condi 
of the Brockton Child Guidance Chmc 
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tons The pupils had a median chronological age of 8 years and 9 
IQ of IJM age of 11 years and 8 months, and a median 

Cabxeb, Grace. ‘TTie Gifted Child m the Fredenck Burk School ” West- 
ern Journal of Education, 37 16-17. March 1931 

San method used m the Fredenck Burk School of 

the needs of the bnght child on 

toe SvpH «>^derabon of his interests and abdiUes The 

to an ennrlirr, f ^^mpLshmeat of prescnbed work was given over 
jects. en 0 his expenenMs in group projects and special sub- 

7^® I’rognim for Gifted Pupils m New York 
City Engl„h Journal, 26 548^. September 1937 

providre^'Sr f7r£“„”^® T “ 

Sanization of gifted pupils with relation to or 

stnicUonal and -id ennchmenl of cumculmn. techniques, in 

®'“”‘“'J-<i™««trabve units m which they belonged. 

■ ColiTitf '^‘1 of Practices m California 

Cal, femur Journal of Elemenlary EducaUon, 10 8-28, August 

oal training foT^S problems, and methods in spe- 

followuig CaUfonua cities ■: desenpuons of practices m the 

sonviUe, Berkelev T.nc a I^*cgo, Santa Ana, Santa Barbara, Wat 
P, , „ '^Beles, and Long Beach 

•hLEANORE, Sister \f “q 

Catholic School Curriculum for the Bnght Pupil' 

November andi/rmtr^oS?’- 

Reviews and summan * J®°“ary, February, and May 1939 
United Slates for adiust^t^ *’escarch and plans m use throughout the 
bnght pupiL The senes of fi to meet the needs of the 

Homogeneous CrouDin- n d c with The Bnght Pupil, 

^Snmcnl. Flexible IwU Built on the Unit 

the Cumculum. Owes Lst Schemes and Credits, and Ennching 

-EoglishfordicCdted 

High Potrui, . 12.53 l^^^nimittee on Honors English." 

lands of “honor" classes teachers of Enghsh names three 

gifted in Enghsh, ( 2 ) ,s^ ' consisting of students generally 

and consislmg of p„pn, - ““e special field in English 

e!^ in English gibed m that field. (3) those 

who jui. gcocTilJy gated. ThJ^ school and comisUng of pupih 

committee justifies selccti\c groupiag. 
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and discusses tbo basis of selecbon. the choice of teachers, the objec- 
tives of honor classes, the content of the cumculum, and the teaching 
method. 

Goddard, H, H. School Training of Gifted Children Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York, World Book Company, 1928 226 p 

Considers die education of gifted children as it was organized in 
Cleveland, Ohio Includes among the “gifted' those with intelligence 
quotients of 120 or above, though the IQ was not the sole determiner 
for membership in the special group Desenbes the classes at work, 
their objectives, and their results 

Graves, S. Montioe “Flexibility Is Wellesley's Keynote.” Journal of Edu- 
cation, 112 131-32, September 8, 1930 

Special classes for the gifted children were a feature of the Welles- 
ley, Massachusetts, public school program The losses due to double 
promotion or “skipping” were avoided through the use of rapid prog- 
ress and ennehment of cumculum as means of meeting the needs of 
the bright child. 

Greenberg, Benjamin B. “The Education of the Intellectually Gifted" 
hurnal of Exceptional Children, 5.101-09, February 1939 

Pomts out that gifted children need an educational program through 
which their potentialities can be reah^d and their personalities de- 
veloped Describes the program organized for this purpose at Speyer 
School (Public School 500) m New York City. 

Greenbie, Marjorie B "Salvagmg Genius ” Parents’ Magazine, 16.32-33, 
124, April 1941. 

'' The need for recognizing and providing developmental programs 
' for gifted youth is illustrated by projects earned on m two small com- 
munities, one in Carmel, New York, and the other in Dowagiac, Michi- 
gan 

Hall, John J. “How Does Your School Rate m Providing for Gifted Chil- 
dren?” Journal of Educational Research, 22 81-88, September 1930 
Presents a score card by which a school can rate the efl5ciency of its 
own provisions for gifted children Considers as essential factors (1) 
methods used in selecting bnght diildren, (2) grade in which they 
are selected for special treatment, (3) organization of classes, (4) 
modiBcadon o£ cumculum, (5) method of instruction Assigns a large 
score to “a well thought out combinaDon of both acceleration and en- 
nehment of cumculum that takes care of every child’s needs ” 

“High-School Methods with Superior Students ” NEA Research Bulletin, 
19.156-97, September 1941. (Vol XIX, No. 4) 
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A summaiy of reports received from 1062 secondary schools re- 
points of view and practices followed in the identification and 

fhTo r (1) characteristics of superior 

students; (_) pomts of view regarding their education; (3) organiza- 
hon and administration of current school provisions; (4) curriculum 
and instrucbon. » v / 

Hox^awon™ w s. nvhat We Know About the Early SelecHon and 
193™™^ ° Leaders. Teachers College Record, 40:575-92, April 

selection uitclhgence is the chief criterion for the early 

rate hitrh in oit. chrldren rating high in intelh'gence tend to 

^me adeoun,?t' After selecdon should 

tellectual and As an attempt in this direction, with both in- 

hc School 500, 

13:2(>-^?^ecembrim ** ^ Magaziae, 

the cice^L^Uy ^t^^chJiT schools were doing for 

earned on at Pubfc School 50o!‘^ reference to the program 

ChifdreTw:a-M,‘^N“!'emb« Exceptional 

Louis, .Missouri, school administrative unit in St. 

city in maJdnc adinchwac * r in the school system of that 

orsanization of special ^ children without resorting to the 

child engaged in IndiWdual treatment which keeps each 

-Sts wl^UieuZt oTr;:^te“.Sl‘^ 

JoitNsox, WirxiAsr H "Pron r i- 

School Students.” os ^irtctvmg Our Superior Elementary- 

S6, February 1943, ' ^mmfstration and Supervision, 29:77- 

use of ab:hUcs of suTCno?*!.^^''^^^ Program for maldng the best 

nence rescaled by \ annul cl i- Presents some eaperimental era* 

Ucn in the Chicago Siools. whM; tLo program in opera- 

rae-half jear eccelcration m sradcTl "i''? “ PLo providing 

tion in grades 5 to 8. S«uC3 1 to 4 and one-half >ear accelcra- 

JO.VES,EDW.UU)S.ACWcrforrl.eC. ■ n 

University of Buffalo 193a m Student. Buffalo, New Yorl:, 

X, No. 3, January 1936) '‘'“’■“refry of Buffalo Studies, VoL 
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A statement of the purpose and plan of the five-year study on articu 
btion between high scliool and college made by the University of Buf 
falo under a grant from the General Education Board, with special 
reference to the progress of superior students Maximum values to the 
student and to the community, with a rate of progress m keeping with 
the students’ ability, were the goal of the program. 


Kevs, Noel. "Should We Accelerate tlie Bright?" Journal of Exceptional 
Children, 8:248-54, 269, May 1942 

The most able children arc neglected whJe the slow pupds are re- 
ccivmg the benefit of special classes Holding a child hack because of 
age has been proved to retard his mental ahihty, wlule advancement 
at a tc.asonabIc rate of speed is of advantage mentaUy, sociaUy, and 
ph>sically. 

Lanpueah, PnimovCE T. "What Cleveland Is Doing for Superior Pupils” 
English Journal, 26 723-28, November 1937. 

Describes an enrichment program for children of high mteUigence, 
earned out from tandcrgarlcn through senior high school 


LAycocK. Sa-muel R “Special Classes for Gifted Children m a SmaU City ’’ 
Understanding the Child, 9 3-6, April 1940 „ , . 

Describes a proiect m Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada, 'vluch was 
accepted by pupils, teachers, and public as a 

public school system Inconspicuous administration, highly selected 
Lchers, and enriched curriculum characterized the program 

Mebby, Fbieba Kiefeb “Summer Classes for Gifted Chddren” Educa- 
tional Method, 14 388-90, Aprd 1935 „av 

“The purpose of this article is to show how a summw youp may 
and guahficaUons of die teacher 

Mebsaep, Joseph “How Should the Teacher Car^ on Work for the Gifted 

experience for developmg the program 
MosKOwrrz, David. “Educatmg Superior Students High Points, 28 5-9, 
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the ‘Tionor class” in the regular schooL Holds that it provides for con- 
tiniuty, total curricular modificahon and enrichment, the determination 
of long range unified objectives, opportunity for cooperative effort, and 
administrative flexibility. 

Mueller, A. D “Providing for Supenor Pupils in Soudiem Secondary 
Schools” High School Quarterly, 21 32r-S5, October 1932 

Report of a study made cf special provisions for gifted pupils m 119 
southern high schools and a companson of the results with those se- 
cured through the national survey of secondary education relative to 
provisions for individual differences m 8594 schools in the Umted 
States The mvesbgations "seem to indicate that ability grouping, op- 
portunity rooms, differenbated assignments, and special coachmg so as 
to permit extra promotions are the most successful plans in present use 
for providing for the gifted high school pupiL” 

Munsov, Grace. "Fmdmg the Gifted Child ” Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 11 3-6. 24. 25. October 1944 

StaUng that to find the gifted child is as great a problem for the 
school administrator as to educate him. the director of the Bureau of 
Child Study for the Chicago Public Schools desenbes the procedure 
used to identify the gifted child, the system of record leepmg em- 
ployed. tile guidance services offered, and the scholarship room main- 
tained by a number of high schools 

National Society for the Study of Education Classroom Problems fa tho 
Education of Gifted Children, by Theodore S Henry (19th Year- 
book, Part U) Blooramgton, Illinois, Pubbe School Fubhshing Co, 
1920 125 p 

Report of an investigation based upon observations of an experi- 
mental room for gifted children which was under the supervision of 
the author, and upon the study of other special rooms for bnght chil- 
dren. Flexible promobon schemes arc considered as affording some 
facilibcs for provadicg for the needs of gifted children, but special 
classes arc recommended as much more dcsirablo and as being just as 
important for the gifted child as for the subnormal. Methods best 
adapted to their mstnicbon arc discussed. Bibhography. 

Pi.'rais, Eurni C "The Gifted Child to Cleveland,” Journal of Exceptional 
Children, 7 300-07, 320, May 1941 

The prmapal of an elementary school in Cleveland, Ohio, In which 
there are organized groups of gifted cluldrcn, describes the program 
and tlie classroom procedures used, pouibng out tho advantages of 
groupmg gifted children m this way 

Ihunmt, Hi-owic O "The Cilted Socictjr s Neglected Vssets" Clearing 
House, 2rl 141—45, November 19-49 
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Describes a program for gifted cliildrcn eirned on at Colf-K School 
in Pittsburgh. Peiinsyivaiin Tor mental growth, the pupils are m sepa 
rate classes, for socnl grouth, they meet in nonsegregated classes 
The "Worhshop" for academic subjects gives the gifted cluld an op 
portuility to Morlv with his mental peers, to be "accepted for what he 
is" and to bo "respected for what ho blows ” Indicates what seems to 
the autlior to bo tlio advantages of such a plan for both pupils and 
teachers. 

Ratiiaei., Ancelus (Brother). “Special Treatment for Superior Students 
in College.'’ CatUoUc Educatwnal Review, 40 35~4fl, January 1942 

Reports practices at Harvard, Yale, Fnneeton, SwarOimore, and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology duected toward adjustments for 
gifted or “honor” students 

Robertsoi^, David A “Cooperation between Goucher College and the 
High Schools of Baltimore” School and Socwti/, 32 875, Decem- 
ber 27, 1930 

In 1928 Baltimore established a four year course for superior stu- 
dents m girls’ secondary schools, in which it was proposed to include 
one year of collegiate work There were highly sdected teachers 
'Students who have satisfactorily completed the accelerated course 
>vill be admitted to advanced standing in Goucher College upon the 
samo terms as students from recogmzed mmor colleges Smee the 
Baltimore high schools are not accredited junior colleges, the entrance 
requirements in this case shall include the passmg of a written test in 
each subject olFered for advanced credit” 

Sexson, John A ’Teaching the Gifted Child ” American Childhood, 16 3- 
6, December 1930. 

An account of the work done m the Pasadena (Califonua) city 
schools for the gifted child Included children with intelligence quo 
bents above 125, representing grades 1 to 6 on tlie one hand, and junior 
high school grades on the other hand Creative self expression is the 
essenbal factor which makes the treatment accorded children in these 
classes a real mental hygiene program for children of superior mental 
environment The creative outlets most utilized are music, verse, dra 
matics, and art ” 

Stenquist, John L 'Baltimore's Plan for Superior Pupils” Nation’s 
Schools, 28 20-22, October 1941 

Describes experiments m operation in the Baltimore schools looking 
toward the development of methods particularly adapted to the special 
needs of gifted children Discussed ate a plan of limited acceleration 
in the primary and the intermediate grades combined with an enrich- 
ment program, an effort to broaden the defimtion of superior ability. 
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summer school classes for the supenor pupils, accumulation of a body 
of cumculum materials growing out of these experiments. 

Turofsky, Isaac “Classes for Superior Children in the Vocational High 
School ” High Points, 31 27-33, January 1949. 

Expenence at George Westmghousc Vocational High School m New 
York City is cited as the basis for recommendations for settmg up spe- 
cial classes for talented and supcnor pupils m vocational high schools 
Journalism, creaUvc wnhng, dramatics, radio broadcasting, and world 
affairs arc suggested as appropriate fields Problems of identifying su- 
perior pupils, selecting suitable teachers, securing space and materials, 
and adapbng methods of instruction are among the topics considered 


Curriculum Adjustments 

Albers, Mary Elizabetii, and Seacoe, May V. “Enrichment for Superior 
Students in Algebra Classes** Journal of Educational Research, 40. 
487-4)5, March 1947, 

*'An attempt was made to test the desirability of providmg an en- 
richment unit for supcnor students m second semester mnth grade 
algebra classes'* The experiment was m operation approximately 80 
school days, with the use of experimental and control groups Conclu- 
sions point to a saving of time, as well as on interest sufBciently great 
to provide necessary moUvaboD. 

Averux, Esther C. “Art and the Talented Child,” School Arts, 33.563-66, 
May 1936. 

Desenbes method used in tcachmg a child talented m art, through 
wlucli she vvas allowed freedom to develop along her own Uno of in- 
terest and according lo hex own creative unagmalioo. 

Baeer, Habrv J. “Characteristics of Supcnor Learners and the Relative 
Ments of Programs of Ennchmcnt and Acceleration for Them” In 
Conference on Rcadmg, Vol. XI: Classroom Techniques tn Improving 
Reading. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 19-19, pp. 153-^7. 
(Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 69, October 1949). 

Discusses characteristics and potentiahucs of superior learners, cur- 
riculum and administrative adjustments for them, with some attention 
to llw: practices in Detroit, Michigan 

Raster, £stixx.a M. "Ennchmcnt of the Social Studies for Gifted Pupils." 
Secondary Education, 4 81-63, March 1935. 

Dtsenbes plans used in iho Thomas JefTcTson Junicr High Scliool, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to adapt the social studies work to fit tho needs of 
gffted pupils. 
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Bobbitt, BLANaiE "What Science Teachers Can Do for Gifted Pupils.” 
Clearing House, 22-267-69. January 1948. 

A supervisor of science telk what opportunities there are for the 
high school teacher to enrich the cumculum for exceptionally bnght 
children, including science club activities, extra bme in the laboratory, 
acting as laboratory assistants, special experiments, social and profes- 
sional contacts with scientists, and others 
Bolzau, L. ‘‘Methods Used with a High Ability Group ” Social 

Studies, 29 255-58, October 1938 

A paper presented before the Social Studies Club of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association, April 30, 1938, which outlines special work 
provided in tlie South Philadelphia High School for Girls for the 
gifted pupils 

Boslev, Bertlyn, and MacLeod, Grace “Establishing Good Food Habits 
in Gifted Children. A Report of a Study Conducted at Speyer 
School ” Teachers College Record, -43 57-70, October 1941 

A four-and one half-year study of nutrition was conducted at the 
Speyer School, New York City, on a grant from the Sheffield Farms 
Company Accomplishments were the reahzation of improved attitudes 
among the children with regard to the wise selection of food 
Biuccs, Leslie J “Intensive Classes for Superior Students ” Journal of 
Educational Psijchologij, 38 207-15, April 1947. 

Describes a project at Ohio State University, whereby "accelerate 
semmars” in educational psychology met for two hours one night each 
week instead of the usual one hour five days a week The author justi- 
fies such special procedures for supenor students as a time saving de- 
vice and as a method of study more suitable to the needs of highly 
intelhgent students Carefuf sefeclion of students, motivation, and adap- 
tabon of instrucbonal methods must be considered. 

Carr, John W. “Recreational Readmg for Bright Children *' Childhood 
Education, 8 290-95, February 1932 

“Under condibons prevailing m public schools, the recreahonal 
reading activities offer the best opportunity to make special provision 
for bnght children ” Includes a discussion of the possibihues of such 
reading, suggestions to the teacher for makmg provision for it m the 
school program, and a recommended list of books for the purpose 
Carroll, H A “Spelling and the Gifted Child ” Minnesota Journal of 
Education, 11 174-76, January 1931 

Gives bnefly the general results of the author’s study on “generaliza- 
tion of bnght and dull children” with reference to spellmg Makes con- 
crete apphcation of the findings to the methods that should be used 
with the respeebve groups. 
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Cohen, Helen Louise, and Cohyele, Nancy G , Editors Educating Su- 
perior Siudenis New York, Amencan Book Co , 1935 340 p 

A OMperative publication of the First Assistants Association of the 
City of New York Contnbutions deal with vanous subjects of the sec- 
ondary cumculum, showing how provision is made for gifted students 
in the New York City high schools Recommendations are offered in 
each chapter for further adjustment m the respective subjects to meet 
the needs of supenor or talented yoimg people 
CoLUTOv, J W ^reaching the Gifted Pupil ' Educational Outlook, 8 175- 
81, March 1934, 

Describes cxpemnents earned out m teaching high school mathe 
mahes to gifted children m Trenton, New Jersey 
Downes, Janies E *‘An Expenment m Meehng the Needs of Supenor 
Students " SocioZ Education, 4 247—49, April 1940 

Desenbes a plan in which special provision for supenor students 
was made m the social studies department m the high school at Sum 
nut. New Jersey Members of the group were excused from attending 
classes and from routine assignments dunng second semester and were 
expected to spend their tunc in extended research, 

Fenton, Jessie C , Rlch, Giles M , and Terncan, Lewis M Suggestions 
for Childrens Reading, uMh Special Reference to the Interests of 
Gifted Children Stanford University, California, Stanford University 
Press, 1921 27 p 

A pamphlet prepared for use m connection with the Tcrman survey 
of gifted children m California Includes a list of the best books m each 
field at the tunc of wnting and gwes for each one the age at which a 
bnght child w ould be most likely to be interested in the book. 

Fnrxz, Henuy E “A Search for and Conservabon of the Gifted." BuUstin 
of High Points, 12 19-23, October 1930 

An account of a Saturday Ait Class organized to develop the abih- 
ties of those talented m drasviDg, with emphasis upon creabve work. A 
plea for smnlar prOMSion to be made for other types of education with 
gifted children 

Giunv, Helen Bell. "Benvenuto Walks Again.” Nations Schools, 14 33- 
40, August 1934- 

Desenbes art activities of spccul classes for gifted children in the 
public schools of Oakland, California. 

Cray, WuxiAst S "Educabon of the Gifted Child With Special Refer- 
ence to Rcadmg." Elcvncniatij School Sournal, 42 730-14, June 1942. 

Review I the three major plans that have been used to adapt instruc- 
Lcn to tl« needs of gifted children acceleiatica, segregation for ea- 
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nchment, and enrichment in a regular class Emphasizes the need of 
holding children to standards consistent with then- capacity, both m 
the evaluation of ivhat they read and in the soluhon of problems arising 
from their reading The abdity to plan, to discover, and to mvent for 
social reconstruction and advancement of civilization is considered the 
goal of the educational program for them 

Hahk, Julia L “Hobby Clubs for Children with Special Gifts ” Educa- 
tional Method, IS 21-26, October 1938 

Describes a program of special opportunities provided through 
' hobby clubs" for children m grades 4 5, and 6 m Washmgton, D C 
Among the clubs estabhshed were the Choral Club, the Creative Wnt 
mg Club, the Art Club, the Science Club and the Melody making 
Club (for creative music) Strong interest and unusual abihty m the 
special phase of work represented by the club were the bases of ad 
mission, and the members came from various schools of tlie supervisory 
division of the city 

Handy, Mabel L , and Lindstbom, Alice L Special Educabon for Gifted 
Children II Enriching the Cumculum " /ournol of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 10 103-07, 126, February 1944 

This IS the second of a senes of three arbcles Tells how a class of 16 
superior pupils m the Brockton, Massachusetts, pubbc schools was 
helped and guided through four years of activity to the development 
of an enriched program by the stimulation of the pupils’ abihty and 
their mastery of the tools needed to draw upon the resources of art, 
hterature, science, and music {For other articles, see Carlson and 
Wiles, under Organization of Local Programs and Nelson and Carl 
son, under Evaluation and Follow up Studies ') 

Haskins, Ralph W The Problem of the Exceptionally Able Student" 
Massachusetts Teacher, 16 5-6, February 1937 

Describes experiments at Amherst High School whereby special at- 
tention to the development of the students of exceptional abihties was 
given They were given the opportunity to avoid many rouUne class 
activities and to go aliead with advanced, difficult, but interesting 
thmgs 

HA^VTHORNE, W C “A CoUegs for Ten-Year Olds ” Illinois Teacher, 23 
291, 309-11, May 1935 

Describes activities in a special class for the gifted, Santa Monica, 
California Many and varied interests self activated mdustry, and self 
government under the teachers general guidance mark the days pro- 
gram 

Herxlans, Mabel C ‘Expenments with Gifted Pupils" English Journal, 

20 540-47, 741-45, September and November 1931 
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An account of several experiments carried on in jumor and semor 
high schools m integrating experience, m developing the power of 
reflection, and m stimnlatmg creative writing 

Heriuott, M E Modifying Technique of Instruction for Gifted Children 

Urbana, Illinois, University of Illinois, 1926 17 p (Educational Re- 
search Circular No 41 ) 

A brief presentation of desirable adaptations of teaching technique, 
including such suggestions as the reduction of the amount of drill, of 
review, and of illustrations, the extension of the use of abstract theory, 
of excursions and field tnps, and of pupil reports Emphasis should be 
placed upon evaluation and organization which may give practice in 
thinkmg independently and effectively 

Houjncworth, Leta S “An Enrichment Cumculum for Rapid Learners 
at Pubhc School 500. Speyer School” Teachers College Record, 39 
296-306, January 1938 

A description of the aims and activities of two 'Terman Classes ' or 
ganized. under the joint sponsorslup of Teachers College and the New 
York Board of Education Discusses cumcular adaptations, ennch- 
ment units, and special acUviUcs 

Horowtz, A EtCENE. "An Experiment in American History with Bright 
Students ” High Pomf-s, 20 12-19, 1938 

Dcscnbcs a unit developed during a year’s experiment m a New York 
City higli school 

Johnson, Celia. “The Gifted Pnmary Child ” Educational Method, 10 
453-58, May 193L 

An account of pioneer \>orlc earned on m Pasadena, California, 
tlirough which an ennehtd curnculum was provided for mentally 
gifted children m the pnmary grades Projects in hondvvork and social 
actiMtics acMtnparucd the acadetrue instruction, all centered about one 
large center of interest chosen for the year 

Kenyon, Elxier. “The Child of Promise in Drama.” Pittsburgh School Bub 
Ictm, 23 41—11, October 193L 

Discusses the possibilities in UramaUc traming for developing iho 
exceptional or gifted child. 

Lane, Auiekt T. "Some Aspects of Uic Problem of the Gifted Child.” 
Massachusetts Teacher, 11 i-19-51, February 1932. 

"Tlic cducaUoaal waste due to compelling pupils of undoubted su 
periont) to submit to the treadmill routmc of cumcular tasks is appall 
ing. Points out ways of identifying gifted cldldtcn and cutUncs units 
of instruction and activity which should be followed in providing a 
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program that will tale care of the special needs of the group of chil 
dren Without interfering with llie educational advancement of normal 
pupils and witliout segregation into special classes 

I-AWTov, SiiAiLER U "Physical Education and the Exceptional Child” 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, 5 22-23, 63, March 1934 
Finds that physical education at present lacks a definite program for 
handling the physically handicapped or the exceptional and mentally 
gifted children Discusses especially the value of such a program to the 
development of the gifted child Makes some suggestions concerning 
the philosophy and aims which should imderlie development of this 
program 

Martens, Euse H Curuculum Adfustmenis for Gifted Children. Wash- 
ington, United States Government Pnntmg Office, 1946 82 p (Office 
of Educahon Bulletin 1946, No. 1) 

This bulletin is the outgrowth of a project covenng several years of 
cooperative effort Considers basic objectives, problems of idenhfica 
tion and treatment, general types of curriculum organnation used, and 
special provisions made m the attempt to meet the needs of gifted 
children and youth Describes a number of units of expeneoce actu 
ally carried on 

Moore, Lillian “The Challenge of the Bright Pupil” Mathematics 
Teacher, 34 155-57, Apnl 1941 

A brief discussion of the general lade of provision for the bright 
pupil, especially m mathematics, with suggestions for ennehmg the 
work for his benefit. 

Mosso, Asenath M "An Experiment with and for Pupils of Supenor Abil- 
ity ” School Review, 52 26-32, January 1944 

With about 50 pupils m the three upper grades havmg mteihgence 
quotients of 130 or better and 80 more between 120 and 130, the fac- 
ulty of a high school m Floral Park, New York, surveyed opportunities 
for supenor pupils to work at their own level of ability The senior 
group (comprising 12 who elected to do so) was allowed its own h 
brary comer and held scheduled meetings, or seminars, stressing not 
acceleration, but ennehment and assistance to others 

Munson, Grace “Adjusting the Reading Program to the Gifted Ciuld.” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, 11 45-^, November 1944 

Statmg that the reading program for the gifted must range from 
the kindergarten through liigh school, the author gives suggestions for 
adjusting the program to the individual pupil and emp h asizes the 
importance of selecting a smtable teacher. 
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Muothy, Claba D “An Attempt at Solving the Problem of Individual 
Differences ” MathemaUcs Teacher, 29.32-38, January 1936. 

Describes two courses lo mathematics offered m Evanston Town- 
ship (Illinois) High School. (1) a course for supenor pupils based 
upon college preparatory work, (2) an opportunity course for the 
slower pupils. 

OsBUiuv, W. J , and Rohajj, Bek J. Enriching the Curriculum /or Gifted 
Children, New York* The Macmillan Company, 1931. 408 p. 

Proposes activities for children of superior mental abihty without 
the organization of separate classes for them Based upon an experi- 
ment worked out in the schools of Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Potts, Enmi M "Students %vitli Unusual Preparation and Ability.” Ameri- 
can Journal of Nursing, 31 221-29, February 1931 

Carnes into the field of schools of nursing the principles of considera- 
tion for individual ability and needs. Outlmes the possibilities of adapt- 
ing the cumculum of the preparatory school m nursing to the higli 
level of the exceptional student. 

lUuntaiEa:, Ciiaiiles W. “The Reading of Supenor High-SchooI Pupils ” 
English Journal, 29 342-50, September 1940. 

Presents results of analyses of amount and quality of reading of su- 
perior pupils in high school Calls attention to three aspects of reading 
(the instrumental, the mtcrprctive, and the rhapsodic) m which there 
should be a dear concepUon of progression. “It is a fatal mistake in 
dealing with superior pupils not to press them at every stage to the 
Umit of their capabilities When this condition is aclucved, tlio aspir- 
ing pupil will soon set the pncc for the perspiring teacher.” 

IhafTER, /\u:xA.snEn. "Music and the Forgotten PupJ.” Music Educators 
Journal, 23 19-22, October 1938. 

The “forgotten cluld’* of this article is the supenor child, particularly 
the child gifted in music and art Desenbes the specul cumculum 
planned for such children m the High School of Music and Art, New 
Sork City. 

Rosemilocm, Mlwje. “Teaching Atypical Children Creative Writing.” 

Lltmcntarij English Hevicw, 9 15^-53, 165, June 193Z 

Describes methods and results of teaching creative WTitmg to three 
groups of cluldiui, bvo of which were of superior mentality, while tiie 
dual was a rct.Arded group The autlior feels that “Uie same teclmiquo 
of teaching cicaUv e wnting can be used* wath both Uic mentally su- 
pttior cluld ami the menially rcUrded child, but that “the language 
used and llic situate n presented must be modified to meet the under- 
st«mhng of c~ch t>pc cf child.” 
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Saturcl \y School for Taknttd Children ” Sc/ioof and Society, 38 699, 
November 25, 1933 

A bncf account of a program at Nc\v Jersey College for Women 
winch provided shops and studios where gifted children met for mu 
lual inspiration and guidance It was attended by boys and girls 7 to 
17 years of age recommended by art supervisors from public, private 
and parochial schools and selected by competitive examinations given 
by tlic college 

Saiuck, MiiiwA Ingram "Curriculum Enrichment for Rapid Learners*’ 
Social Education, 3 173-76, March 1939 

A (cachcr at the Speyer School of New York City describes the pro 
gram of the school for the ennehment of the hves of the bright chil 
dren enrolled in its special classes Fifty children rangmg from 130 to 
200 IQ and m age from 9 to 12 years were concerned. The develop 
ment of units of experience centered about the general subject “The 
Evolution of Common Things ' 

Sion VER, Mabcl “The Bright Pupil in the Civics Department of the Wash- 
ington Irving High School ” f/tgh Points, 16 16-21, October 1934 
Discusses characteristics of the bright pupil,” presents several brief 
case histones, and makes suggestions which proved helpful m this 
particular higli school in furnishing opportunibcs for the self develop 
ment of such pupils 

SiEDMAN, Lulu M Education of Gifted Children Yonkers on-Hudson, 
New York, World Book Company, 1924 190 p 

The author presents the results of actual classroom contact with 
gifted children in Los Angeles Various types of case studies are pre 
seated, both of children who are generally gifted and of those who 
have specific talents Recommendations are made for enrichment of 
curriculum and teachmg methods 

Steexberg, Samuel The Gifted Child Htstoncal Outlook, 24 314-18, 
366-72, October and November 1933 

A report of what was being done and what can be done for the su 
penor child fay (he teachers of history and civics m the New York City 
high schook Describes also the methods used at that time m 18 other 
American cities to make provision for intellectually superior high 
school pupils in social studies 

Stephan, Elmer A , and Miller, A J *An Experiment in Art Instruction 
for the Talented Pupil Pittsburgh Schools, 16 182-212, March-Apnl 
1942 

Report of the work being done by the Carnegie Insbtute of Pitts 
burgh m cooperation iwth the public school system jn encouraging and 
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developing artistic talent among school children Statistical data are 
presented concerning intelligence, scholastic record, social and eco* 
nomic background, and de^ee of success in art 

Taylor, Hazel. “Teaching the High IQs" Social Education, 3 111-14, 
February 1939 

A Philadelphia high school teacher describes methods used in ad 
justing the curriculum in the social studies to meet the needs of the 
mtellectually gifted student 

Techniques in Stimulating and Guiding the Beading Activities of Su- 
perior Learners” In Conference on Readmg, Vol XI Classroom 
Techniques in Improttng Heading Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1949, pp 15S-71 

"In the Primary Grades,** by Grace A Granger Gives examples of 
how outside experiences are utilized to ennch reading experiences 
Concludes "You should know >our pupils from the cultural, economi- 
cal, educational, ph>s\cal, spmtual, and emotional standpomt, observe 
them when they have free choice of reading material, evaluate their 
needs, put them m a challenging situation so far as reading activities 
and opportunities are concerned, enneh their experiences, combme all 
language arts components, such as listening, speaking, vvntmg, readmg, 
call their abilities mto full use, teach them to evaluate their own taste 
and progress, encourage reading to supplement time devoted to movies, 
radio, and television." 

"In the Middle and Upper Grades," by Elsie Whillock Adams. Em- 
phasizes the need of studying characlcnsfics of supenor readers, uti- 
lizing their abibUcs m group projects, (urtheruig ihcir reading com- 
petence, promoting personal and social development through reading, 
and evaluating pupil progress. 

"In Junior and Senior High Schools," by Frances Hunter Ferrell 
Writes on the basis of practice wiili the 30 highest students m the 
senior class in a given high school, taught as a segregated group, and 
ranging m mltUigcncc from about 11 1 to 130 Cntical reading is en- 
couraged, as Well as culuvation of the alUtude of suspended judgment 
vvnlli reference to a controversial issue "Evaluating, judging, imag- 
uung, problem solving arc all mvohed. 

WiLDUi, liowAiu) B A High Scliool Enndimcnt Program." Uarcerd Ed^ 
ucctioruil Bccieie, 9 33— IZ, Januaiy 1939 

Describes tlic cnnchirciit rmgram earned on in the hi Ji scliool of 
Melrose, Moisaclmsetts, forsludcnts of lujicnor ability Tlie pLn was 
walked oul cm the basis of tlic rnndplo "tlut cnriclmicnt m tlic regu 
Lr cUuxocrii tljouj,!! x ew U,>ching teclmiip cs u more dcio-abU. ilun 
ctuadmic-l by sfeacgation." Q/Cce of and iwtiapation in speci-1 
'sruyccls wexe volmiUry on ihe pupils poxt 
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Witty, Paul A , and Lehman, HAn\'CY C ‘The Reading and the Reading 
Interests of Gifted Children ' Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 45 466-81, December 1934 

Data arc presented for 1924-25, 1929-30, and 1931-32 on a group 
of 50 children of IQ 140 or higher Tho kinds of voluntary reading en 
joyed most by tho gifted children at three different age levels are 
shown m tables, with the most popular books hsted by sex and chron- 
ological ago of tho readers 


Evaluation and Follow-up Studies 

Burks, Barbara S , Jensev, Dortiia W , Terman, Lews M , and Others 
The Promise of Youth Stanford University, California, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1930 508 p (Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol III) 

A continuation report of the invesbgahon begun in 1921-22 con- 
cerning the traits of gifted children and their development during a 
period of s« years The most important single outcome of the £ol 
low up investigation is the abundant and conclusive evidence that for 
tho group as a whole the picture did not greatly change m the penod 
that elapsed between the studies With minor exceptions, what was 
truo of these children m 1921-22 was true of them m 1927-2S ' 

Carlson, Edith Fox. “Project for Gifted Children A Psychological Evalu- 
ation ” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 15 648-61, October 
1945 

An account of the operabon of a specaal class for gifted children in 
Brockton, Massachusetts Case studies axe cited showing the develop 
ment of certain children over a penod of several years, while they were 
members of the class. Special attenbon is given to the personality ad 
justments taking place, and to the factors operabve in the process of 
therapy afforded by the class activibes 

Dransfield, J Edgar Administration of Enrichment to Superior Chil- 
dren in the Typical Classroom New York, Bureau of Pubheahons, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933 112 p (Contributions 
to Education No 558) 

An outUne of methods for roakiog satisfactory provision for enneh- 
ment for intellectually supenor children within the possibilities of typi- 
cal classroom procedure Describes a controlled experiment earned on 
to evaluate the method and concludes that the recilabon time of su- 
perior pupils can be reduced m one or more specific subjects without 
injury to their regular studies and with profit m the enrichment work." 
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Engle, Thelbgrh L “A Study of the Effects of School Acceleration upon 
the Personahty and Social Ad|ustnients of High School and Univer- 
sity Students '* Journal of Educational Fsychologyy 12. 523-39, Octo- 
ber 1938 

Data vvere secured from 200 high school and 128 university accel 
crated and nonaccelerated students paired by sex, grade location, intel 
bgence rating, and school marks The Cowan Adolescent Personahty 
Schedule was used to determine number and lands of social acbvi 
ties engaged in, and personal mterviews and letters were used to de- 
termine possible causes of maiadjustments No significant statistical dif 
fcrences were found, though certain tendencies relating acceleration 
to feelings of social maladjustment were indicated. 

Gray, Howard A., and Holltncworth, Leta S “The Achievement of 
Gifted Children Enrolled and Not Enrolled in Special Opportimity 
Class<^ " Journal of Educational Research, 24 25S-81, November 
1931 

Compares the educational progress over a penod of three years of 
two groups of exceptional children all testmg at or above ICO IQ ~ one 
group segregated m two special classes for purposes of instruction, the 
other group mixed among heterogeneously composed classes In the 
segregated groups about one-half of the tunc was given to traditional 
subject matter and the other half to enrichment of the cumcular expen 
cnoes. The authors conclude that the “advantages to be hoped for 
from the homogeneous grouping of gifted duldrea he not so much m 
expectation of greater achievement m the tool subjects as m an enneh 
meat of scholastic cxpcncnce wath additional mtcUcctual opportuni 
tics." 

CREESBnu;^ BEN-jAaoN B , end Biwtseb, Herceut B Final Report of the 
Public School 500 {Spajcr Scliool), i0-35-*f0 New York, Board of 
Education of the City of New York, Division of Elementary Schools, 
194LI60p (Publication No 12) 

Desenbes the cxpcnmental program earned on for five >ears w^th 
(1) rapid learners and (2) slow learners at Spc>cr School Gives fol- 
low up data for gifted pupils cotermg New \orfc City high schools, and 
ccaclodei w-iih an evaluation of the program and reconunendauens for 
ILS applcaticn in the elementary schools of the aty 

iimui. WiLUAit A. *Jun.or Hi^ School Accelerants and Their Peers in 
Senior Higli School" School Rettew, 15 1S&-03, 2S9-&9, March and 
April 1937 

An account of methods and results obtau cd m a special class for m- 
po^cr pupil drs.gr.cd to reduce the period ci pimor h.gb school cdu- 
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calion to two >cvrs, established m a junior high school in Hazleton, 
Pcnns>lvania, m 1923 The study hero reported evaluates “the later 
achievement, especially in senior high school of tlirec subsequent 
rapid progress groups by comparing them with normal progress junior 
high scliool pupils of equal abihty at the time of entrance to the junior 
high school ’ 

Hildreth, Gertrude. Stanford Binet Betests of Gifted Children ” Jour- 
nol of rducatwnal Hcscarch^ 37 297-302, December 1943 

A group of gifted children, tested in 1916, with IQ ratings of 130 
or abo\c, \\cre again tested in 1937 Findmgs are compared, not only 
for the two >ears, but with similar studies One of the conclusions ar- 
rived at IS No one I Q ever indicates exactly any child s tested abil 
ity \Vlicn the gifted arc under consideration this generalization is all 
the more true ’ The safer question is ‘ What are his I Q 's on several 
successive tests?” 

Holuncworth, Leta S , and Kaunitz, Ruth M “The Gentile Status of 
Gifted Children at Maturity” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Pstjchologtj, 45 106-20, September 1934 

A research study undertaken to secure data with respect to the ques 
tion, What will be the intellectual status of gifted children as they 
approach and reach maturity?’ Data were found from 116 subjects 
who in childhood tested above 130 and were agam tested 10 years 
later Eighty two per cent were found, when near maturity, to rate 
in the top centilo of the mihtary draft by Army Alpha ” 

JovEs, Edward S , Editor Studies tn Articulation of High School and Col 
lege with Special Reference to the Superior Student, Senes I and II 
Buffalo, New York, University of Buffalo, 1934 and 1936 (University 
of Buffalo Studies, Vol IX, 1934, 319 p , Vol XIII, 1936, 351 p ) 

Report of a senes of studies begun m 1931, whereby the Umversity 
of Buffalo arranged (1) to give educational advice to a few of the 
most brilhant students m the Buffalo high schools who expected later 
to attend the College of Arts and Saences of the University,” and (2) 
to give special advisory service to lho»e of its own students who were 
candidates for the Bachelors degree m three years The respechve 
studies consider the nature of the superior student, the prediction of 
college performance, the measurement of overlapping between high 
school and college subjects, and vanous factors affectmg college per 
formance 

Keys, Noel The Underage Student tn High School and College Educa 
tional and Social Adjustments Berkeley, California, University of 
California Press, 1938 271 p 
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Report of an mvestigatioii dealing with two distinct groups. (1) 348 
students entering the University of California under 16^* years of age, 
(2) 113 boys and girls graduating from the high schools of Oakland, 
California, from 1 to 3 years younger than normal, or from 1 to 5 
semesters accelerated Each group was compared with a control group 
on the basis of scholasbc achicitnicnt, physical condibon, personabty 
adjustment, and social adjustment The author concludes that “until 
such time as our schools are prepared to make for the bnghtest chil- 
dren special proiisions comparable to those made for the very dull, a 
policy of more rapid grade progress for the highly endowed seems al- 
together commendable.** 

loAMsov, Edna E. “High School Achievement of Fifty-Six Gifted Chil- 
dren-** Pedagogical Seminanj and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 47: 
233-38, September 1935 

“Part of a ivider investigation earned forward smee 1922, when a 
group of children between the ages of 7 and 9 years were selected 
from public schools in New York City by means of Stanford-Bmet 
Tests for the purpose of founding two eipcnmcntal classes of pupils 
testing above 133 IQ." This section of the study analyzes the final high 
school achievements of the group that comprised the subjects of the 
authors A Study of Young Gifted Children m Senior Iligfi School 
The invcsligaboa tends to show that “young gifted children m senior 
high school tend to mamtam superior intellectual achievement through- 
out the entire course.” 

. A Study of Young Gifted Children m Senior High School. New York, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 117 p. (Contributions 
to Education No. 424) 

A follow-up study of 50 gifted high school students who had ongi- 
naliy heen studied while in the elementary school Presents quanbta- 
tive data as to constancy of intellectual status, school accomplishment, 
failures, citracumcular acbviUcs, future plans, health, and general 
atutude- Uses a cculrol group for making comparisons. Bibliography. 

Lorge, Irvtnc, and Houxscvvotmi, Leta S. “Adult Status of Highly In- 
telligent Children." Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 49 215-26, September 1936. 

Follows to nulunly a number of Imhnduals who m childhood 
tested at or abo\c 140 IQ Only in those who tested IGO or abo\c as 
children, can tendencies toward “genius" be expected, “if by lliat term 
IS to be meant the degree of mental ability liut is capable of ooLstand- 
ing original mlcUccii-al ach«rveintnt “ Tlinse wlio m chddlKXxl test 
at and abo>c 150 IQ oansbtute Ua. "top" among college graduates. 
“They arc liic stxwicx.ts cl uhem cre ma\ cD£.£dciitly predict that they 
will win honors a.id jirizes for latelicctual w-erk." 
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Moohe. NtAncAnCT Wiiitesidc A Study of Young Htgh School Graduates 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teichers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1933 78 p (Contributions to Education No 583) 

"A study of 308 pupils who graduated from high school at the age 
of 11 to 15 with special reference to their success in college This 
young group was found to surpass tlie statewide group m achievement 
in college as measured by comprehensive objective tests The study 
suggests the need for long term educational guidance planned m ac 
cordance with the requirements, interests, and abihties of mdmdual 
students ” 

Morgan, Clellcn L “An Experiment with a Speeial Class of Superior 
Undergraduate Students “ Journal of Applied Psychology, 20 146-53, 
February 1936 

Beport of a study at Purdue University to evaluate the seminar 
method of procedure for the enrichment of a course in elementary edu- 
cabonal psychology for supenor students Results were favorable 

Mosso, Ascnatii M “A Seminar for Supenor High School Seniors " School 
Reciew, 53 464-79, October 1945 

Desenbes a special plan developed in a high school m Floral Park, 
New York, whereby pupils who had IQs above 120 and who exhibited 
originality and leadership qualities were permitted to work on projects 
of their own planning as a part of iheir senior years work The plan 
js evaluated by the pupils It is concluded that results are “extremely 
encouraging ” 

Nelson, Edwin A, and Carlson, Edith F “Special Education for Gifted 
Children III Evaluation at the End of Three Years " Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children, 12 6-13, 24, October 1945 

The third of a senes of three articles Reports evaluation of an ex 
penment with a class of gifted children in an elementary school m 
Brockton, Massachusetts It appears that bnght children achieve m ex 
cess of their grade placement when left m their regular grades, and 
that special class placement does not affect scores on standardized 
achievement tests Special class education seems to furnish a richer 
background of mformation and teaches children how to use it to greater 
advantage (For previous articles, see Carlson and Wiles, under Or 
ganization of Local Programs and Handy and Lmdstrom, under Cur 
riculum Adjustments ) 

Regensburg, Jeanette ‘ Studies of Educational Success and Failure in 
Supernormal Children * Archives of Psychology, No 129, May 1931 
150 p 
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From *e remrds of inteDectadly superior children referred to the 
Bureau of Child Gmdance of New Yorlt Cit>, fifty cases were chosen 
for mte^ve study relaUve to factors mvolved m school success or 
failure. The conclusion is reached that “granted superior mteUectual 
endoivment, school success is more fully assured (1) if the child’s ex- 
penence at home, whde sahsfymg. nevertheless mduces him to face 
weanmg ei^euces from an early age m order to insure socml mdepend- 
ence, and (2) if he is encouraged to be active, mterested m the world 
outside him, and eager to make contact with the people m it.” 

SuxiPiiON-, Mebix R. Three Hundred Gifted Children Yonltersnin-Hud- 
son. New York, World Book Company, 19-11 235 p. 

A foUow up study of gdted pupds who have Len m the special 
chssei of the Clevehmd schools, and a summary of data concemmg 
*eu subsequent developmmt Pomts out objechves for the giftedTl 
drcns clasps and the conclusions resulbng horn the study „ weU as 
recommendations based upon the data, 

TEmtA.N% toTS M. -Psychological Approaches to the Biography of Gen- 
lUS. Saence, 92 fiSWOl. October 4, 1940. BP/ 

Reviews some approaches made to the biographical study of em, 

_ S'ssrs “1 ” ““ 

, Oden, Meuta H , and Otiuejis The Cifted Chdii r^fx tt 
TiLcntij-Tiee Years Fo/fom-up of a Superior Croup. StanforrcS- 

v'^mo'nhf.uiS m 

WlL^NS, Wactoi L. "High School Achievement of Accelerated P, l - 
School Ucaicw. 14 263-70. Apnl 1930. “ Pupils. 

A study of 232 pupiU from the last > ear of high school m r-h, 
hansas Dty, East St. Louis, Wichita. EvanstS ,1 ? 
chosen upon the entenon of graduation at least on.: momh So''’^' 
age of seventeen Results mdicatc “that numb Wore tlic 

^l^tary school achieve more than sausfacuirlly": 

IViLSOS, Fn-V,-.!: T. “A Survey of Educational Provasams for Youn-r f-.ri i 
ChJdrcn in tlio United Stales, and of Studies and Problems Bcbt^ 
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Thereto ” Pedagogical Semmarij and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
75.3-19 September 1949 

A questionnaire sent to state and city school superintendents and to 
colleges and universities brought replies substantiating the follovving 
conclusions ( i ) there is a strongly felt need for curricular maternis 
trained teachers* and more information about the nature of gifted chil 
dren, (2) findings already established concerning gifted children have 
not been applied by school people, (3) the needs are apparently not 
recognized by teacher traming institutions Discusses briefly the con 
troversial issues of segregation and acceleration, and points out tlie im 
pbcations of the rephes for further study and progressive acbon 

Wrmr, Paul, and Themak, Viola “A Follow-up Study of Educational 
Attainment of Gifted Negroes ” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
34 33-47, January 1943 

Eighty tuo mentally superior Negro youth, identified in 1934 m a 
research study as having IQs ranging from 120 to 200, were given ad- 
ditional tests in 1940 "Although this group of gifted Negroes does not 
appear to have entirely lived up to its early promise m educational 
achievement as measured by standardized tests, it does rank high 
when all criteria of attainment are considered In terms of the meager 
opportunity of some of these youths, this fact is surprising and gratify 
mg ” 

• and Wilkins, Laboy 'The Status of Acceleration or Grade Skipping 

as an Administrabve Practice ” Educational Administration and Su 
pervtsion, 19 321—48, May 1933 

Reviews the hterature in the Beid and sammanzes experiments deaf 
mg with acceleration m elementary and secondary schools, and in col 
lege Considers the expenments ‘fragmentary, and m many instances 
they are poorly conceived, inadequately controlled, and vaguely re- 
ported ” Feels that more wide spread adoption of acceleration in deal 
mg with the gifted seems desirable,” that it is m keeping both with 
the gifted child s physical developments and with the limitations of 
admmistrative school facilities for organization of special classes 

Youngert, Eugene “Is It Desirable to Organize Special Classes for Gifted 
Students?” Teachers College Record, 39 375-88, February 1938 

Summarizes some of the results of research m this field and reviews 
some of the programs m operation Calls attenUon to the factors that 
should be considered m determuung and evaluatmg the program m a 
given locahty. 
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